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ALK into a mill that has been dressed with a coat of 
Dixielite and you wonder where it gets the radiation. 
You see it everywhere, even on the faces and in the sparkl- 
ing eyes of those who work within. 
Dixielite illuminates the mill interior, just as it radiates 
good cheer. The effect is noticeable at the end of the day. 
You see it in the records of production. 


And, Dixielite, mind you, is not an expense, but an 
investment, which pays bigger dividends than anything you 
can put the same amount of money in. 

Dixielite is white—enamel white, and age does not 
tend to make it yellow. Neither will it crack or peel. 

When you begin repainting, just remember to insist on 
Dixielite. Only one coating is required for surfaces pre- 
viously painted. 

For brick or cement walls, first apply Bay State Brick 
and Cement Coating. Then add one coat of Dixielite. 


Send for a sample panel of Dixielite. 
W rite today. 


Dixielite comes in Gloss, Semi-Gloss and Flat. 


Wadsworth-Howland & Co., Inc. 
139-141 Federal Street, 


WORTH HOWLAND &¢ 


Ny INCORPORATED 
BOSTON, MASS. 


DIXIELITE 


ENAMEL 


Boston, 
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DUCK LOOM 


AUTOMATIC DUCK LOOMS 


We make automatic looms for all 
manner of textile fabrics. Plain or 
fancy, coarse or fine. 


The product of these looms is un- 
surpassed in quality and the cost of 
weaving shows wonderful savings 


mf The Stafford Company 


Readville, Mass. 
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3-Section 
Tape Loom 


showing complete loom 
with circular shuttle 


This Fletcher Works Tape Loom is rel 
easily cared for, accessible and practically 
trouble proof. Its mechanical motions are 
simple. It maintains mill output at capacity limit. One 


runs two looms. 


girl 


Write for full particulars today. 
Frsercuner Works 


(FORMERLY SCHAUM & UHLINGER) 
Glenwood Avenue and Second St., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
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Winnsboro +‘ Winnsboro, S. C.—Lockwood, Greene 
& Co., Managers and Engineers. 


The above picture of Winnsboro Mills, manu- 
facturers of tire cords, furnishes an excellent 
example of the industrial piping service we are in 
a position to render. Piping requirements of a 
mill of this size, including its village, are enormOus 
as well as complex. 


We have the permission of this concern and of 
their Engineers, Lockwood, Greene & Co., 60 
Federal Street, Boston, Mass., to print this picture 
of an unusually well-equipped mill, and we also 
have the permission of the Engineers to refer you 
to them if you care to inquire into the nature and 
satisfaction of our work. 


Parks-Cramer Company 


Successor to 


The G. M. Parks Company Stuart W. Cramer 
FITCHBURG, MASS. CHARLOTTE, N. C. BOSTON, MASS. 
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Better Looms--More Production 
SA IINININTMNLAMM LLL AMG 


Automatic Looms Reduce 
the Cost of Weaving-- We 
Reduce the Cost of Auto- 


matic Looms. 


O UR aim in building an automatic loom 
is to make a BETTER LOOM, and 
sell it at a more satisfactory price than 

the market has afforded in the past. 

Our objeet is NOT TO COPY BUT TO 
IMPROVE. WE ARE NOT SATIS- 

FIED WITH THE RESULTS OBTAINED FROM EXISTING LOOMS, 
AND OUR WORK IS BASED UPON OUR DETERMINATION TO MAKE 
BETTER LOOMS OR NONE AT ALL. 

That we have been able to improve EVERY ATTACHMENT WE HAVE 
TAKEN UP'’so far is due in large degree to the ability of our Mr. Jonas Nor- 
throp in collaboration with our Mr. Clare H. Draper, who by training and ex- 
perience is especially fitted to guide the development and growth of this Com- 

pany. Mr. Northrop, without doubt, 
is the ablest expert on automatic 
looms in the country today. For evi- 
dence of this fact, we cite the large 
number of patents in his name cover- 
ing mechanisms actually in use. 


See Our Exhibit at the 
Greenville Exposition 
Spaces No. 146 to 155 


Som MAAR 


MANUFACTURED BY 


HOPEDALE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Works at MILFORD, MASS. Southern Agent, EDWIN HOWARD, Greenville, S. C. 


Sa AMAR 
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WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


TABLISHED i8 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Combing Machine Equipped With Waste Condenser 
‘Made in U. S. A.” 


MAIN OF FICE AND WOR KS 


Ae ee ee a Se Oe oe oe © Pe 


SOUTHERN OFFICE CHARLOTTE N.C. 


Thacker Warp Stop Motion F rame 


Attachment used whereby open drop wires can be 
drawn in at frame and transferred to loom 
as readily and safely as are the 
closed drop wires 
We Offer to the Trade a New Bobbin Stripper for Automatic Loom Bobbin. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


Worchester, Mass. 
Providence, R. I. Philadelphia, Pa. Paterson, N. J. 
Southern Representatives---Alexander & Garsed, Charlotte, N. C. 
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FOSTER DUCTS 


GIN os 
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A carefully calculated Doub- 

ling Machine, designed for. the 
exact parallelling of yarn for 
twisting. 
Foster Doub- 
ling before 
twisting elim- 
inates slack 
ends, cork 
screw twist 
and all de- 
fects in the 
twisted 
thread 
caused by 
unequal ten- 
sion. 


FOSTER MACHINE COMPANY 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 
John. Hill, Southern. Representative, Healy Building Atlanta Ga. 
SRI REE AEE ee LAREDO R A RRR ES CEN ANGIE 5. he a aT TT RS SAREE A ES TTR 
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Reduce Your Ash 


HE ever present ash disposal prob-» 


lem has been solved in a number of 
the more progressive textile mills. The 
use of the American Steam Ash Conveyor 
now insures the handling of ashes quickly, 
efficiently ‘and economicaily. 


Sound ash disposal engineering has 
been the basis of ou’ success. The indi- 
viduality of each boiler plant is met by a 
wise selection from our extensive line of 
conveyor fittings. Being the oldest con- 


Fifty tons of ashes 
are daily discharged 
into this huge ash 
bin, at the textile 
plant of Forstman € 
Huffman, Garfield, 
N. J. 


COPYRIGHT 1919, BY AMERICAN 


cern in the stwam conveyor field our pat- 
ents are basic and cannot be duplicated. 
They have been developed and refined to 
their present high point of efficiency. 


If you are using ash wheelers, if your 
ash handling expenses seem high, you will 
want to thoughtfully investigate to see if 
you too, can secure the savings effected 
by other textile mills. 


We will be glad to serve you. With- 
out obligation, one of our ash disposal 
engineers will inspect your 

plant and make his recommend- 

ations. Full information is eon- 

tained in our new book, ‘‘ Mod- 

_ern Methods of Ash Disposal.’ 
Address Department K for your 


copy. 
American Steam Conveyor 


Ash Disposal Engineers. 
0, 326 West Madison Street 


New York 110 West 40th Street 


STEAM CONVEYOR CORPORATION 


May, 


L919. 
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John Sidebotham, Inc., of Philadelphia, 
Pa., has made the complete change to 


INDIVIDUAL MOTOR DRIVE 


All line-shafting, hangers and belts have been removed, ADDI- 
“TIONAL MACHINES INSTALLED, and al! more compactly and more 
conveniently arranged. Westinghouse Textile Motors were installed 
on all machines. 


A 24% Reduction in the Annual Power Bill 


with a 19% Increase in Production 


Annual Power Bill $7127. $5395. $1732 
s, ‘a Annual production per loom.41 60 lbs. 4940 lbs. 780 lbs. 


Here are the figures:— 
: Individual Saving Production 
Engine Motor-drive Effected Increased 


4 f Net cost of the electric installation, $15181. 
t ile af 


3 
ii 
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problems. 


4 


Westinghouse Textile Engineers are prepared to give you the bene- 
» fit of a broad experience in the solution of your power and production § j 


’ 4 {j D rr ~rar aS : y y | 


\ * a oy 


O( WwW 
Westing shiouse 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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You are NOT Using 
Lane Ganvas Baskets and Trucks? 


Then it must be 
you have never 
stopped _ long 
enough to ask 


yourself why. 





. ~ FIG,27 

Consider for a moment their advantages as applicable to your various de- 
partments. 

In the first place, their long wear removes them from the First-Cost Class 
and places them on a Cost-Per- Year basis. Then you come to the light weight 
and easy handling qualities. The help appreciates this, and also the absence 
of nails and splinters which tear hands and clothing. Their perfectly smooth 
interior reduces waste, too, especially in the fine goods mill. 


All Lane Trucks are equipped with our improved casters with guards 
which prevent waste yarn, etc., from clogging. This saves the trucks, the 
floors and the help. 


Catalog 
No. 65 


W. T. Lane & Brother, Mfrs. 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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American Warp-Drawing Machine Co. 


AUTOMATIC MACHINERY FOR 
WARP PREPARATION 


—GIVES— 


Material Savings in the Dressing Room. 
Material Savings in the Weave Room—due to improved conditions of 
warp, harness and reed in the loom. 


- o ° 
Drawing-in Machines. 
For drawing all twine harness work—with or without drop wires—and 
all Draper-Northrop harness work. 
Draw drop-wires, harnesses and reed at a single operation—insuring 
perfectly ‘‘straight’’ warps. 
Twine harnesses—eight or less. 
Drop wires—four banks or less. 
Draper-Northrop steel harness—six or less. 
Warps—one or two beams—unleased warps. Single leased-warp. 


* e a 
Lease-Picking Machines. 
To give an accurate lease for drawing difficult ‘‘Dobby’’ work, or for 
twisting-in. 
One or two beams drawn, by pattern, into an accurate single lease. 
One or two separate leases—with a single-thread or double-thread 
lease. 


Combined Drawing-in and Lease-Picking Machines. 


To give accurate drop wire drawing-in, and an accurate lease, for 
drawing-in by hand complicated ‘‘ Dobby’’ weaves. 

One or two beams drawn, by pattern, into a single, accurate lease— 
and simultaneous drawing-in of four or less banks of drop wires. 


Reed Cleaning Machines. 


A valuable addition to the dressing room equipment. 

Keeps the reeds clean, smooth and bright—and thus gives a marked 
improvement in weaving conditions. Largely eliminates trouble with 
‘‘soft’’ warps—which cause excessive breakage in the loom through 
dirty and rough reeds. 

A number of mills have found that this machine shortly pays for it- 
self—both by saving reeds and by improving weaving conditions. It 
is entirely automatic—and affords means for quickly and periodically 
cleaning, smoothing-up and polishing the reeds. It prevents throwing 
away many a reed. 


oO 


American Warp-Drawing Machine Company 
195 FREEPORT STREET BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
SOUTHERN OFFICE: 517 HURT BUILDING, ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 
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Roy GRINDERS « 


FOR MORE THAN 
FIFTY YEARS 


-we have concentrated on the 
building of Roy Grinding 
Machines for textile mills ex- 
clusively, and have striven 
with each passing year for 
added efficiency, capacity and 
durability. 


Naturally, if better ma- 
chines could be devised, we 
would build them. 

The Roy line includes Grind- 
ers for cotton and woolen 
cards, nappers, garnets, 
shears and calender rolls. 

Descriptive bulletins will be 
mailed on request. 


B. S. Roy & Son Co. 


Established 1868 
Worcester, Mass. 
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WARP 
TYING 
MACHINES 


lit: 


Model K 


Also Models E and G Built in Various Sizes 


Produce the Best Warps at Lowest Cost 


Barber-Colman Company 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Main Office and Factory, ROCKFORD, ILL. 


Fe oe MMMM MTT 


2 
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DAVID BRIDGE : ee @D. —MANCHESTER. ENG. 
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Solving the Marking Problem 


“PROSE marking problems that present themselves every day - there’s 
one BEST WAY of handling them—and that’s by means of our 


Improved No. 8 National Power Marking Machine or 
Model H-3 Marking Machine 0 
These modern devices are highly efficient because speedy, 
neat, clean-cut. They mark indelibly—once marked is perman- 


ently marked. Can be operated successfully by ‘‘green’’ em- 
ployees. 


HUAOANNQUQQ00000C00UOUUOGSAAAAGOGOOOOOTEUOUUET 


lll ee | 


Cotton Mills and\ use the machines for marking the finished goods with 
Finishing Plants) the brand name and trade mark. 


Mill Village 


; use them for ing linen. 
Laundries } marking linen ingeiodell Ble: 6 Bae 


tional Power Mark- 


Dyeing, Bleaching \ use them for marking goods with seller's brand ing Machine. Ope 
and Finishing Plants) and trade mark. rates like a type- 


writer. 
Knit Goods Plants } use the machines for marking the lot, stock and size 
numbers on finished garments - such as underwear and hosiery. 


—t 








| ' 
National | The machines are used also for marking nurs- 


“‘Special’’ Inks || _ es’ uniforms and surgeons’ apparel in first-aid hos- 
absolutely the best | pitals; for marking linen supplies of factory res- 
that can be made. | 
Indelible, easy-flow- | 
ing, non - smearing, || department. In short, our machines handle all 
and make a clean-cut | marking problems quickly and satisfactorily— 


— aan especially when used with National “Special” 


PURPOSES. | Inks. 


taurants; for marking the linen of the welfare 














| Write For Copy of ‘‘BETTER MARKING’’ 
| 
| 


it will help you solve your marking problems, besides furnish-| 
ing you a fund of valuable information generally. | Model H-3 Marking 
| Machine. Marks by 


FOQUUNOQOOUOOENOCHEOOUEAOOOAGANOUOEOSOOOEROEOGUOUUANEROUCHOOOUGAOOOOASOOUGAOAOOAOOOOAOGUNUAOOUOOGOSURUGAONOOOOOOOUGOAO OOOO 





means of a die. 





The National Marking Machine Co. 


1068 Gilbert Ave. (General Office) - Cincinnati, Ohio 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 40-44 West Fourth St., New York City 


FONVOQOQ4000C000EOOOUU) VUUUOUOGOGYCQROEEOOGGEN CLONED CADAGOQEYOOQGQEOGGGOCALAAELELEEUUU OUUGAAAAOAAROGOGAAAAUUUTL 
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For Testing and 
Recording Ten- 
sile Strength, Elas- 
ticity and Adhe- 
siveness of all 
Materials. 


| ia proof of accuracy and uniformity of re- 


sults and service is desired, we refer you 
to more than twenty departments of the U. S. 
Government who use and endorse them. 

Scott’s Combination Automatic Power 
Yarn and Cloth Tester, as here illustrated, 
provides for the testing of yarn as well as 
cloth and fabrics and is the only dependable 
type ever devised that will test all yarns from 
the most delicate to the heaviest, and con- 
vertible to the testing of all cloth and fabrics 
of every weight and weave up to 300-lbs. 
capacity. 

Simplicity of construction, freedom from 
repairs, accuracy, uniformity of results and 
service never before known on this class of 
apparatus have made the Scott Testing Ma- 
chines popular all over the world. 

Scott Testers are made in both horizontal 
and vertical types and of various capacities. 
Write for illustrated literature which sup- 
plies all the details. 

tM ea eae 


~ 


‘HENRY L.SCOTT & CO 


PROVIDENCE, R.I. U.S.A. 


< 
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“The Standard” Scales last for 
service mute testimony to the pride 


curacy, speed and ease of handling 
the material are concurrent con- 
and skill involved in the construc- 


textile mills, 
siderations. 


years, 


See eemeseeaean . 
seeee 8 "2 82888 86 6 OC a 


We have, or can make, the scale 


that will best fall your individual re- 


[ \ 


Write for our catalogue 85, which 
illustrates a great number of dif- 


quirements. 
ferent styles. 


THE STANDARD SCALE & SUPPLY CO. 


PITTSBURGH, 1631 Liberty Ave. 


NEW YORK, 


CLEVELAND, 1547 Columbus Rd. 
BALTIMORE, 409 N. Gay St. 


PHILADELPHIA, 523 Arch St. 
CHICAGO, 163-171 N. May St 


145 Chambers St. 
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tton Cloth Was Still 


MODERN 
Speed—. 


>. J Hand Trucks Would 
yy pies : Be Satisiactory-—— 
eerie rfroree a a BUT Competition 
ef ly ITT on oe te 
TS ae Today Means 
i —. = i t Where Cheapest 


WHY NOT FACE 


TIGATE THE POSSIBILITIES OF 


Me BAKER. 
O7 INDUSTRIAL 


ELECTRIC STORAGH BATTERY 


A Type for Every Haulage Nee of the Textile Mill 


Write for Descriptive Literature 


Manufactured by 1 AE, BAKER R & L 


Also Makers of Raulang Electrics 
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oven on a Hand Loom 


ILLS Did Not DEMAND 


ssiighest Profits 
)peration Prevails 


HE ISSUE AND 


DRIVEN TRUCKS and TRACTORS 


o Tracks—No Change of Mill Layout Necessary 


r Representative Will Call 


OMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 


nd Owen Magnetic Gasoline Cars 


Opportunities 
for Territorial 
Representation 


Now Open 
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THE SIGNODE SYSTEM, Inc. 


FOR BANDING BALES AND BOXES 


Box Strapping X Signode Equipment 


@ In order to give Southern Textile Mills the service the immense volume of business deserves, 
we have established a Southern office and warehouse and are pleased to announce the appoint- 
ment of Alvin Lovingood, Atlanta, Ga., Southern Manager. 

@ Service is the keynote of this organization and in compliance with your wishes we can now 
furnish baling ties, baling buckles, various styles of commercial box strapping together with a 


complete line of shipping room supplies. 


SIGNODE SYSTEM, Inc. 
WAREHOUSE AND OFFICE 
ALVIN LOVINGOOD, Southern Manager 
40 Gordon Place, Atlanta, Ga. 
Factory: 129 So. Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 


33 Union Square West, 1001 Chestnut St., 44 Federal St., 310 Clay St., 
New York City Philadelphia, Pa. Boston, Mass. San Francisco, Cal. 
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ospital Equipment 
outhern Mills 


It’s Not Merely a Welfare Proposition 
But a Paying Investment 


The necessity for complete hospital equipment in all textile plants is 
being more and more appreciated by far-sighted mill executives. So many 
instances have been noted where emergency equipment could have saved the 


time-loss of injured or sick employees, or would have even been the means 
of saving lives. 


Therefore, complete and up-to-date hospital equipment is no longer con- 
sidered merely a philanthropic proposition, but an investment that pays div- 
idends—a necessity to the big textile mill family. 


Thomas Hospital Equipment is probably the most complete and sub- 
stantially constructed equipment that can be purchased—-the most economi- 
cal to buy because it’s extremely efficient and it’s made to last. 


Complete illustrated literature will be gladly sent upon request. Why 
not secure full information today. 


F. H. THOMAS CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Speed Up Production 


The Factory at Your Fingers’ Tips 


T’S difficult these days to 

make good promised de- 
liveries with present short- 
age of man power and ship- 
ping congestion—but you 
ean stimulate production by 
keeping records efficiently. 
You can master many conditions 
peculiar to today if your records 
tell instantly the condition of any 
order at any time. 


FEANUD 


Visible Record Equipment 


does this. Oceupies little space—visualizes your fac- 
tory orders, and flashes before your eye the condition of every 
order—each operation, time of arrival and departure from each 
department. You 
know which ma- 
chines are active— 
which idle. You 
ean plan, route and 
dispatch advant- 
ageously — you can 
follow these from 
your desk. You can 
keep an_ efficient 
perpetual inven- 
tory; a stock re- 
cord; a list of parts 


showing location in stock room; em 
ployees’ records; take off 
shortage reports in minimum 
time; prevent over-buying of ba 
material, These things RAND Visible Record Equip- 
Equipment is doing today in —— RA aR aes reece: 
hundreds of businesses and s ° 
just as easily it can accom- ment is Indispensable, 
plish such results for you. 


Handling Production Records on a RAND low-inclined desk stand. 


omy 
‘ 
ae 


weteteaaaga=-* 


too, n Credit, Sales, 


Here's a RAND Card Record ? 
Machine carrying a RAND Purchasing and Ac- 
9S. OC. 8. Panel—the vital data 9-“<=?_]] lOO" 
on each ecard, in plain view; : 
missing card ianaiind by counting Departments 
“Card Out.” Trasparent 
signals in seven distinctlY panp users now represent 
different colors may be used gyery jine—and all continue 
for classifying your records, buying more and more equip- 
thus greatly increas- ent. If you want to hasten 
ing their efficiency. production and insure future 
Record information (ders by making good now 
or refer to your Te- (4) promised deliveries, you 
ane ee = = : cords without pane need a RAND—need it badly. 
\ SEER Wa Manan SUN Won \we \ ling or removing Write on your business letter- 
Rasta TW SE Mer Sty ee _) . | card. Simply lift head for interesting informa- 
See KES ra a ecard and the infor- tion on production records 
i Pee oA mation is before now handled with RAND 
Equipment, 


you. 


This is how the Burroughs Adding Machine Co. handles its employees’ records 


THE FR4XD COMPANY 


2001 EEAAUD Building North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Originators and Patentees of Visible Indexing 
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Always Ready for Letter- Writing 


The convenience of The Dictaphone is the convenience of the 
telephone—Always ready—day or night. 

One man keeps a Dictaphone in his home so that he can dictate 
at night the notes, instruction-memos, etc., that were sidetracked during 
regular hours. 

Another—on the eve of an extended business trip—dictates a mass 
of letters, final instructions and suggestions while waiting for the mid- 
night train. 

But to the average business man, The Dictaphone means free 
nights and Sundays, because its time-saving convenience generally 
clears his desk before closing time. 

15-Minute Demonstration 
On request, The Dictaphone man will call with his machine, 
and give a convincing 15-Minute Demonstration of The 
Dictaphone in your office, on your work. 


* DIC TAPAVANE 


Registered in the U. S. and Foreign Countries 


Dept. 137-E, Woolworth Building, New York City 
Branch Offices are located in the following Southern cities 
Tampa Columbus Atlanta Charlotte 
Jacksonville Brunswick Savannah Burlington 
Montgomery Valdosta Charleston Wilmington 
There is but une Dictaphone, trade-marked ‘‘The Dictaphone,’’ made and merchandised by the Columbia Graphophone Company. 


“The Shortest Route to the Mail-Chute’”’ 7 _ 


Nashville 
Knoxville 
Memphis 





Three belts had been devoured in twelve months by a 


certain motor drive in the Warren Manufacturing Com- 
pany'’s Warren, N. J., plant. All were large belts. Some 
were expensive belts. Together the three loaded that 
drive with a pretty figure of operating costs. While the 
third belt was petering out, a G. T. M.—Goodyear 
Technical Man—called. It was our Mr. Ford. 


They looked at his card, asked him in, listened a while, 
and asked the price of a belt for that motor drive. The 
G. T. M. didn’t even take time to ask the width of the 
belt —he just said that he didn’t know the price. Before 
they could ask him what kind of salesman he was, he 
told them about the Goodyear plan of selling belts — of 
thoroughly studying conditions and then prescribing the 
belt that would meet those conditions most efficiently 
and economically. They thought of three belts of the 
past twelve months and reasoned that they had nothing 


to lose By trying the plan. 


He studied that drive. It was a hard one. The speed was 


close to a mile a minute —and when the motor was not 
used as an auxiliary for driving seven beaters, it was 
reversed and used as a generator. The centers were 
short. There were a number of other peculiar condi- 
tions— but after the G. T. M. got through studying them 
he knew just what to do— he had seen some drives very 
like it and had tried out his prescription. 


OUTLINE OF MOTOR AND GENERATOR 
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DRIVE 


Specified BL BLUE STREAK 


= 6 Ply 


Sync EN enOGaEEE yle)telm Bl aiu= 
Warren, N.J, N | Warren Mfg. ¢ ) 


a belt of only six plies—although many a power engi- 
neer would have said that more were necessary. But he 
knew the proved strength of every Blue Streak ply —a 
brute strength as remarkable as its pulley hugging grip. 
So he prescribed a twenty-eight inch six-ply Blue 
Streak— made endless. Although he had had great 
success with special fasteners of various types to fit cer- 
tain conditions, he knew that the best of fasteners were 
hopeless here —so it was a Blue Streak made endless. 


That belt was applied in November, 1916. \ts cost was 


less than that of one of the three belts that had been so 
disappointing, and yet that Blue Streak lasted longer 
than the three together. That synchronous drive doesn’t 
pile up any more undue costs for the seven beaters it 
serves, doesn't cause interruptions nor lowered efficiency 


any more. 


If you have a belt-devouring drive that is eating too many 


dollars, ask a G.T.M. to call. He'll do it without charge 
when he is in your vicinity. There are many of them 

all trained in the Goodyear Technical School—all with 
experience in plants similar to yours —all selling belts 
to meet conditions and not as a hardware store sells 
nails. The G. T. M.'s services are free simply because 
the savings they effect for purchasers are so considerable 
that a gratifying volume of business from the plants 
served is certain to come to us within a few years. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY: AKRON, OHIO 


1919. 


Making One Belt—and the G.T.M.—Do the Work of Three 


After allowing for special circumstances he prescribed 


HOSE:VALVES 


BELTING - PACKING 
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THE WHITE TEXTILE BOOK 
Our new book, “White Trucks in the Textile 


and Allied Industries,” is now ready for dis- 
tribution. 

The booklet tells how textile manufacturers 
are using White Trucks to solve their many 
transportation problems and shows the possi- 


bilities of greater profits through the wider® =’ 


application of motorized hauling. 


A copy of the booklet will be sent to anyone 
interested. 


ew 


THE WHITE COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 
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See Drives Like These at 
Our Greenville Exhibit 


‘TEXTILE mills need positive drives. Slipping belts 

with their jerky pickup often means broken threads 
resulting in the production of an unwarranted amount 
of “seconds.” 

Link-Belt Silent Chain Drives are “flexible as a belt, positive 
as a gear, more efficient than either.” They transmit power 
—— slip or loss and on actual test prove themselves 98.2% 
efficient. 

See these drives at the Southern Textile Exposition at Green- 
ville, S. C., May 5th to 10th. You'll find them at space 203, 204 
and 205. If you can’t come to the exposition, write for our 
Textile Book No. 258. 


LiINK-BELT COMPANY a 

PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 

Boston—49 Federal St. New Orlesns—C. 0. Hinz, Hibernia Bank Bidg. Other Offices in Principal Cities 
Southern Representative, J. S. Cothran, Com’! Bank Bidg., Chariette, N. C. 


We Also Make 


O Elevators and Conveyors 

OLink-Belt and Sprockets 
{im OSilent Chain Drives 

OTruck and TractorChains 

O Electric Hoists 

OC) Locomotive Cranes 


O Wagon Loaders 


SILENT CHAIN DRIVES &*....--" 
W: fo 
Place X in Suman 
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Use NON-FLUID OIL 
onCarns and other parts 


COTTON 


PROTECT YOUR 
PRODUCT FROM OIL STAINS 


ITH the present cost of raw cotton, it has 

become more and more imperative for 
the textile manufacturer to reduce spoilage 
from oil stains to a minimum. 


This can be accomplished by the use of 


TRADE MARK 


NON-FEUID OIL 


UNITED STATES 


Special Textile Lubricants 


NON-FLUID OIL is manufactured from the 
very highest grade petroleum which by a special 
process has been reduced to a non-dripping con- 
sistency. The striking advantages of this lub- 
ricant may be readily seen when you consider 
the enormous losses due to stained goods that 
usually confront the textile manufacturer. 


Saving in power—Reduction of machinery up- 
keep costs.—Increased production and increased 
profits are the advantages accruing from NON- 
FLUID OIL. These are explained in our Bulle- 
tin on ‘‘Lubrication of Textile Machinery.’’ 
Send for your copy today. 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 
165 Broadway New York 


Send in this 

coupon for Branches: Atlanta, Ga.. Charlotte, N. C. 
Testing Sam- Pt ‘Lewis W. "Thomason, ee 
ples. They en hee 
are free. 
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1B. Williams & Sons 


Dover, New Hampshire 


Summer St. 


BOSTON, MASS. ae 
NEW YORK, N. Y 
CHICAGO, ILL 


i Hl ie CHE, ov 


i. 73 Murray St. 
1016 N. Franklin St. 
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**We’re Never Idle 
Through Belt Trouble”’ 


That is not an isolated Cocheco Beit user’s state- 
ment, it is substantially the same report we receive 
from every Cocheco Belt buyer. And in ali the 
75 years Cocheco Belting has been in use, never has 
service been harder than at present. ‘*Never idle 
through belt trouble.”’ We make Cocheco Belting to 
give just that kind of service—every inch is pure oak 
tanned, made from the choicest center parts of big 
heavy butts, every foot inspected before it is sent out, 

every foot guaranteed. 
The big thing now is to keep machines rumning— 
wheels turning day and night. Cocheco Belting 
can be depended on to do its share of this work. 


No belting sold closer to cost—none 


more economical to use. 
Write us. 
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BUY THE BEST! 
Buy 


“Leatheroid”’ 


RECEPTACLES 


Constructed of superior tbre— 
Smooth Finish—Best for service and 
for standardization of your mill 
equipment. 


WE INVITE YOUR INSPECTION OF LEATHEROID 
RECEPTACLES AT THE GREENVILLE EXPOSITION, 
BOOTHS NUMBERS 301, 302, 303 AND 304. 











This is a standard box for mills, strong and well 
constructed. 










3¥ Note the new steel corners protecting. 









“LEATHEROID” 
NO. 2 SEAMLESS 
ROVING CAN. 








“LEATHEROID” 
NO. 1 SEAMLESS 
ROVING CAN. 
Patented **Leatheroid’’ 


rolled top, rolled in and 
under two and one-half 

















Latest improved construc- 
tion, polished steel metal 


top rim, solid steel bottom 













times, having no steel rim steel chime, 6 in. kicking 
underneath the roll to break band. 10x 36 12 x 36 
the can. Solid steel bottom, 

steel chime, 6 in. kicking Other sizes riveted. 

band. 10x 36, 12x 36. “LEATHEROID” FACTORY BOX NO. 3 






: ‘SOLD BY THE —_— | 
Leading Southern Mill Supply Houses 









“LEATHEROID” NO. 3 “LEATHEROID” COMBINATION “LEATHEROID” STEEL-CLAD 
MILLHOUSE CAR. DOFFING CAR. NO. 2 CAR. 













Standard Sizes: Stationary Box 12x12x18 Standard Sizes: 
32x 18x 18 42 x 24x 28 Loose Box 18x 12x18 32x18x18 42x 24x 28 
36x 24x 24 48 x 30 x 30 Many other sizes. 36x 24x 24 48 x 30 x 30 





Rogers Fibre Company 


Leatheroid Sales Division 






1024 Filbert Street, 
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SIDE from the fact that your bales are more sightly, they are 
also more secure, when strapped and fastened with Acme 


Ties and Buckles. 

The latter is compulsory, the former is a matter of pride, but 
pays large dividends to the manufacturer whose product is in di- 
rect competition with the best mills of the world. 


Therefore, sightliness is a vital 
feature and deserves your earnest 
consideration. 


We also manufacture steel and 
wire box strappings and steel floor 
matting. 
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Write for our new catalogue which 
illustrates them all. 


Acme Steel Goods Company 
Works: Chicago. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
10 to 14 Tift Street, Atlanta. 
Queen & Crescent Building, New Orleans. 
295 Lafayette St., New York City. 
San Francisco—Los Angeles—Montreal, Que. 
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A MERICAN. Strom Bearings 
are American made bearings 
for American users. They are 
especially practical for the tex- 
tile industry. They save power, 
save equipment, help to assure a 
uniformity of product and to re- 
duce fire hazard. By their de- 
pendable service in practically 


every line of American industry, 
they have proved themselves to 
be a real economy wherever a 
shaft turns. 


U. S. Ball Bearing Mfg Co. 


(Conrad Patent Licensee) 


Palmer Street and Kolmar Avenue, Chicago Illinois 


See our exhibit at the Southern Textile 
Exposition, Greenville, S. C., May 
§-10th. 
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Waterproof Oilproof Timeproof 


The utmost in power transmission capacity—the utmost in durability 
—the utmost in time-proof quality—the utmost in moisture resistant 
properties—besides these essential values, can any price-difference be 
considered? These are the values which the ‘‘Turtle’’ price buys 
—values which, extended over a long period of years, make first cost 
to be forgotten in the service rendered. Today, as never before, value 
counts above price. ‘‘Turtle’’ stands for highest belting value. 


Branches and Representatives in 


: All Principal Cities of the World 
Epw.R. AD EW Co.,INc. Carry Complete Stocks. Look in 


GLEN COVE.NEW YORK. U.S.A. vour "Phone Book for Local 


Address. 
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The Sign of Z _— The Sign of 
Efficiency = =— re Durability 


Flexible asa Positive as 
Belt mons Gears 


Oil Bath not required 


THE RELIABLE TEXTILE DRIVE 


Replacing leather belts in every 
branch of the textile trade. 

You cannot afford to depend on 
slipping, short life, wasteful belts. 
Textile machines can hold their out- 
put only when drives are reliable. 


MORSE DRIVES give. steady, 


clean service. 


Notice, in mills equipped with 
Morse Silent Chain Drives, the light, 
the silence, the cleanliness, the whole- 
some sweet air. Observe the neat and 
healthy, happy appearance of all em- 
ployees. 


MORSE ENGINEERING SERVICE 


Confer with our experts relative DRIVES that may re- 


Writing History in increased production and low cost. 
When belts are 


quire speeding up, or increase power, or for special s>rvice in dust, gases, acid fumes, etc. 
giving trouble call on MORSE. 


MorsE CHAINCO. gx¢¢, Manufacturers of ITHACA,N. Y. 


MORSE ENGINEERING SERVICE ASSISTANCE WITHOUT OBLIGATION. 


Address Nearest Office 

141 Milk Street ED Sine ad uke bok basa ceta ede Jones & Glassco, Regis’d. 
Merchants Loan and Trust Bldg. Montreal, St. Nicholas Bldg. Toronto, Bank of Hamil- 

Engineers Bldg. ton Bldg. 
DETROIT, MICH. .........-s.6:. 1003 Woodward Avenue yawsas CITY, MO Morse Engineering Oo., 

GREENSBORO, N, C. ..... ee eeecnee 805 Ashboro Street R. A. Long Bldg. 
50 Church St., Hudson Term. Bldg. 

“ &- MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. ............ Strong-Scott Mfg. Oe. 

Lepr rr rye ee ee Westinghouse Bldg. ‘ 

413 Third St. 


SAN FRANCISCO, OAL. ........+....++- Monadnock Bldg. 
Earl F. Scott, M. E., 702 Candler Bldg. ST. LOUIS, MO.,... Morse Engineering Co. Chemical Bldg. 
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W Motordriven Oneida equipped line shafts 


meet ever requirement in a textile mill 
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—are you reading it? 
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Dodge-Oneida friction 
clutches assure separate con- 
trol of each machine at a 
much lower cost than the 
same result can be secured by 
the use of individual motors. 

Group driving prevents 
overloading the motors. 
Dodge-Oneida transmission 
machinery is designed by 
Dodge Engineers and built 


in shops by Dodge workmen. 
It’s right from the initial de- 
sign to the finished product. 

We are glad to take the 
responsibility for its effect- 
ive, economical, and contin- 
uous service. 


Get in touch with the 
Oneida dealer in vour terri- 
torv. We prefer to receive 
vour order through him. 


Dodge Sales & Engineering Company 


Distributor of the products of the Dodge Mfg. Co., and Dodge Steel Pulley Corp. 
General Offices: Mishawaka, Ind. Works: Mishawaka, Ind., Oneida, N.Y. 
Dodge Branch Warehouses: 


Cincinnati 


Philadelphia 
Minneapolis Dallas 


New York Chicago 
Providence, R. I. Seattle 


St. Louis Boston Atlanta Pittsburgh 


Newark, N. J. 
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CYCLONE FENCE is a fortress of woven 

steel that compels respect for your pro- 

perty line. 
Every link an eye that never sleeps, every post a watchb- 
man always on guard, every barb a watchdog’s tooth. 
It gives YOU 24-hours-a-day protection. 


yclone 


Property Protection Fence 


Chain Link woven steel fab steel arms carrying three or 
five barb wires firmly locked 


ric, of high-grade galvanizer . 
Specially adapted for indus 


- steel wire; heavy, full-weight trial institutions of every 


tubular steel posts with pressed nature 

YOUR fencing problems solved by our engineers Advisory 
service free. Large illustrated catalog showing many CYCL( E 
Fence installations and full details sent free on request. 


Phone, wire or write main ofices, Waukegan, 
Illinois, or branch offices nearest you 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


Factories: Waukegan, Illinois. Cleveland, Ohio 
Branch 0 Chicago Detroit, Philadelphia New York City 
Oakland, Cal'f., Portland, Ore. San Francisco 


OTHER CYCLONE P°ODUCTS ARB 
Chain Link Fence light Guards 
Convevor Wire Flexible Steel Mats 

Be'ting Industrial Housing 
Interior Partition Fence 

or Wire Work of all 

Window and Sky- «Kinds 
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This Wire -Liak Fabric Aids 
Plant Efficiency and Economy 


Be a score of places in and around your plant Page Wire-link 
fabric—the result of a generation of experience — will make 
possible greater operating efficiency and save loss. 


The amount of the annual loss in open plants through the depredations of 
petty thieves is almost unbelievable until it is checked. 


PAG E 


WIRE-LINK FABRIC 


Here is a fire-proof, vermin-proof, thief-proof fabric ideal alike for OTHER PAGE 
QUALITY PRODUCTS 


exterior fencing, interior partitions, machinery and window guards and 
Special Analysis Wire 
a other uses. Armco Iron Welding Wire 


It does not obstruct light, but it does bar every undesirable in- ater 
: Woven Wire Farm Fence 
trusion. Wire Lawn Fence 
Ornamental Iron Fence 


Write Our Engineering Department at Adrian Architectural fren 


“Copperweld”—Copper Clad 


This department is maintained especially to cooperate with you in Steel Wire 
Armco Iron Magnet Core Wire 


the solution of any problems of exterior or interior enclosure. Please make Spring Wire 
full use of it. Rope Wire 


PAGE STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


Formerly Page Woven Wire Fence Company 
Established 1883 1 
ADRIAN, MICHIGAN Factories MONESSEN, PENNA. 


Branches « New York, 30 Church Street; Pittsbu , 644 Union Arcade 
* Detroit, 660 W. Fort St.; Chicago, 175 W. Jackson Boulevard 
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WHITE THE YEAR ROUND 


Superior Geaphite Paint Keep your plant as white as the mountain peak. 


A metal protective coanng 


magee Pens Wine ant Watt Brighten up your workrooms with Sta-White, and make sure 
x H they will stay white throughout the year—and year after year. 


The pure white oi paint for industnal 


Degreco Brick end Conerete Paints | Sta-W hite—the pure white oil paint—applied on walls and 


Welt | ceilings, acts as one great reflector that improves to a wonderful 


An interior flat wall finish, 


pe 7 ghee ! degree the lighting conditions throughout the entire plant. 
se | Sta-W hite is recognized as a leader in the field of mill whites 


Degracolin 

acres | hecause of its many sterling features—proven in service: 

Matin Ene | Extreme ease of application 

bon Fler | Large covering capacity 

See base Gee . Purity of tone ; ; 

Labeicting, Geaphie t Freedom from discoloration 
Durability and low ultimate cost. 


| Special Paints for Special P , 
Ba ncerte es enamataas 0d Sta-White has won out in tests. 


DETROIT GRAPHITE COMPANY 


MAKERS OF 


Paints in all colors for all purposes 


107 Twelfth St. DETROIT, U.S.A. 
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# Lupton Steel Sash 
Pivoted Factory Type 
Counterbalanced Type 


i Pond Continuous Sash 
‘) for sawtooths, monitors 


4 Operating | | —the kind that make any movement an effort! A hurry order 
B ruptonRolled Stee! Skylight must be filled—the factory must be kept running—the sick list 
3 must be kept down. 


If you’ve never yet appreciated Lupton Counterbalanced Sash, you will 
on such days. Its large ventilating area—% or % the glass area,—the balanced top and 
bottom openings, and the distance between them, all insure maximum air movement. 


COUNTERBALANCED TYPE 


was designed to give maximum ventilation with rails and sill are weather-tight by design, without 

individual windows. It opens easily, shuts tight, stripping. The large lights make cleaning and 

and is readily used in connection with an over- painting easy. 

head line of Pond Continuous Sash if desired. ie ain P : - 

For most wide multiple-story factories it is the Booklet, “Air, Light and Efficiency,” tells how 

Steud cule: we helped the owners of some famous factories 

to get maximum returns from their investment 

It is strongly made of heavy rolled sections with in Lupton Products. It’s free to plant officials, 

oxyacetylene welded sash joints. Head, meeting architects and engineers. 


David Lupton’s Sons Company 
Amber St. & Allegheny Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Makers of Modern Equi t for Daylighting 
and Natural Ventilation 


Canadian Manofacturers: THE A, B, ORMSBY C©O., Led., Toronto 


BUILD NOW 
and begin earning the 
profits on a modern plant 


May, 1919". 
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Is Your Village In 
As Good Shape 


As Your Mill? 


Nothing attracts intelligent operators 
so much to a mill as well-kept streets and 
comfortable, cheerful surroundings. 

The picture at the top left shows a 
village street at the Judson Mills before 
improvements were made. The others 
indicate the character and permanence 


of our construction work. 


We install Waterworks, Sewage 
Systems, Curbing, Street Paving, 
Grading and Top Soil. 


' Estimates Gladly Submitted. 


Slattery & Henry, Inc. 


Mills Building, Greenville, S. C. 


L. P. SLATTERY, J. B. HENRY, 
President & Secretary. Vice-Pres. & Treas. 
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SOUTHERN OFFICE: HEAD OFFICE: 
310 Chestnut Street 


Greenville, S. C. 
J. L. BUSSEY, Gen. Mgr. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


N. P.SLOAN COMPANY 


COTTON MERCHANTS AND EXPORTERS 


FOREIGN BRANCHES: 








AMERICAN BRANCHES: 


| 

NEW YORK, N. Y | | SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
UTICA, N. ¥ AUGUSTA, GA. 

FALL RIVER, MASS | LAGRANGE, GA. 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. | | gavasmeass CA. | ees 
BOSTON, MASS | | MEMPHIS, TENN. 
PROVIDENCE, R. | | | NEW ORLEANS, LA 
GREENSBORO, N. ¢ } FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
ee en ae 8 | GALVESTON, TEXAS [| Se Pee 
COLUMBIA, 5. ( BOWIE, TEXAS 


DEN HAAG, HOLLAND 


HAVRE, FRANCE 








BARCELONA, SPAIN 


LIVERPOOL, ENG. 



































Good Electric an 
Gas Service 


At Reasonable Rates 











Southern Public Utilities Company 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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E. take the old scraps, short pieces and worn belting which you are about to 
consign to the waste pile and transform it into good, serviceable belting, of 
any desired -width, at a trifle the cost of new belting. 
No matter in what condition the pieces may be, how badly worn or begrimed with 


grease and dirt, they come back to you in a form that is not recognizable, ready 
for instant service again. 


The Work is First-Class, | The Saving is Worth While. 


We are Southern Dyistributors tor THE BRADFORD 
BELTING CO., Cincinnati, Ohio, manufacturers of the 
famous “MONARCH” Leather Belting. 


We also handle everything in Textile Leather 
Specialties such as Sheep Skins, all kinds of 


Loom Strapping, Leather Bumpers and 
Pickers. 


Save Your e Send US 


Old Belts Trial Shipment 


THE GREENVILLE BELTING CO 
GREENVILLE, S.C. 
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CAROLINA SUPPLY COMPANY 


CORNER OF COURT AND JACKSON STS., GREENVILLE, S. C. 











The Home of all First Class 


Cotton Mill and 
Electrical Supplies 
BE SURE TO VISIT OUR PLANT 
WHILE AT THE EXPOSITION. 


A Hearty Welcome Awaits 
You. 


WE PACK CAREFULLY AND SHIP PROMPTLY 
WE GIVE YOU WHAT YOU WANT WHEN YOU WANT IT 


“SERVICE ALWAYS’’ 























Cooper & Gniffin 


INCORPORATED 


W. S. GRIFFIN, Pres. & Mgr OFFICES 


J. P. COOPER, Vice Pres 
WADE COTHRAN, Treasurer SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
J. P. MANLEY, 


— GREENWOOD, S. C. 
D. E. McCUEN, ——— CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Greenville, S. C. 

















HUNTINGTON & GUERRY, Inc. 
“TROUBLE-PROOF” 


Electrical Installations 
For Textile Mills 


INSIDE AND 





Spaces 264-265-266-267 


THIRD SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSITION 


MAY 5-10, 1919 


Greenville, South Carolina 



































Southern Textile Machinery Co. 





110-112 East McBee Ave. Greenville, S. C. 


DEALERS IN ——— 


Cotton Mill Machinery and Supplies 
Electrical Apparatus Steam Plants 


Complete Equipments Bought and Sold 








FISKE-CARTER CONSTURCTION CO. 


BUILDERS 





sreenville, S 








SPOOLS — SKEWERS — UNDERCLEARERS 
Warper---T wister---Plain and Metal Shield. 
A Southern Plant That Has Made Good. 
Ask the Mill Superintendent. He Knows. 


GREENVILLE SPOOL & MFG. COMPANY 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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These iimle arks 
are the i ee 


When Buying Yarns 


look for the trademark—the pride 
mark, of these famous spinning mills 
They are your assurance of quality in 
every instance 

It is our aim to render the most effi 
cient service to the trade by supplying 
yarns made from the best long staple 
cotton 

to inspect carefully all packing and 
shipments. 

to give prompt attention to all in 
quiries. 

to see that the goods go forward at 
the time promised 


COTTON YARNS 
GASTONIA.NC 


= — 
QUALITY YARNS 1): le Carde Pes ' 
Mandactorng Co sad cs 


} f : 
=— Our production is sold directly 


through, and exelusively by, our gen 
eral sales offices at 131 East 23rd Street, 


New York City 
H. A. FLORSHEIM, Sales Mer. 


Long Distance: 812 Gramercy. 


GRAY MANUFACTURING CO 
PARKDALE MILLS 
ARLINGTON COTTON 
ARROW MILLS, I 
FLINT MANFG. ¢ 
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GREENVILLE, S. 


Is an industrial and 
educational center, 
but above all it is a 
soad town to live 
in. Write the Sec- 
retary of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce 
for some interesting 


information. 


JUDSON MILLS 

















The Norwood National Bank 


Greenville, S. C. 


Capital, Surplus and Profits 
$600,000.00 


Deposits $3,000,000.00 





Liberal Accommodations Are 


Extended to Textile Institutions 























An Efficient 
Lighting System 


Will increase your production. 


Will cut down the danger of 


accidents. 


Will make happier and health- 


ier employees. 
Will save you money. 


[ngineering service on 


any lighting problem. 


Ideal Electric Company 


122 W. North St. Greenville, S. C. 








RICHARDSON-MCALISTER CO. 
Buyers and Contractors of 
Cotton Mill and Knitting Mill Waste 
Dealers in 


Cotton Mill amd Knitting Mill Waste Pickings, Linters 
and Low Grade Cotton 


Manufacturers of Mattress and Batting Stocks 
OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE AT GREENVILLE, S. C. 
Palmetto Building, Greenville, S.C. 


Gravel, Tin, Slate or 


Tile Roofing 


Slasher Hoods and 
Cotton Piping 


J. A. Piper Roofing Co., 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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Nurses Home 
In the Village of 
THE ERLANGER COTTON MILLS CO., 
Lexington, N. C. 

Cloth used in B. V.D. Underwear is made by em- 
ployees living in this village. 

We furnish plans and supervision for the perma- 
nent construction of Buildings, Street Work, Sidewalks, 
Sewerage, Water Supply and Electric Lighting for In- 
dustrial Villages. 


J-E-SIRRINE 
EN,GIN,EF ER, 


GREENVILLE - SOUTH - CAROLINA 
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The UTSMAN QUILL CLEANING MACHINE 
CLEANS QUILLS 


It does it efficiently, smoothly and continuously. 
That's why so many mills are using them and 
are sending in repeat orders. 


We want to show you a real Quill Cleaning 
Machine at the Southern Textile Exposition. 


Booths 38 and 39. 





Write for our Catalogue. 


THE TERRELL MACHINE CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
































COTTON MILL BUSINESS 


This Bank enjoys a good patronage 
from the cotton mills of this section, 
and believes that it has contributed 
somewhat toward their success. We 
hope for a continuance of this patron- 
age, and shall be glad to talk to the 
proper officer of any mill in this sec- 
tion looking towards the opening of an 


account. 


We wish to extend a hearty wel- 
come to all visitors to the Textile 
Exhibit and to assure them of our 
willingness to do what we can to add 
to the pleasure and comfort of their 
stay in Greenville. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


Cor. Main St. and McBee Ave 
Greenville, S. C. 














THE FOOD DRINK 


Makes You Glad 
You are Thirsty 


Shafts, Pulleys, BOILERS For Mills and 

Hangers, Belting, Public Works. 
Packing, Lacing, Lew Prices 
Tanks, Stacks, Smoke Flues, Boiler Tubes, Pipe, Valves, 


Fittings, Kerosene and Gasoline Engines, Wood Saws, 
Pumps, Heaters, Injectors, Engine Supplies and Repairs 
for Mills, Hotels, Public Works. 


Iron and Brass Castings Cast Every Day. 


Foundry, Machine, Boiler 
Works, and Supply Store. 
oes AUGUSTA, GEORGIA. 
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SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 
TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Complete Cotton Mill Equipments 


Including 


ATT 
HHH 


| 


| 
NIAAA 


Warping and Slashing Machinery 


MT 
A 


Ii 


| 
I} 


Cylinder Slasher with Double Headway 


TT 


.- SHOPS AT... 


Newton Upper Falls, Mass., Lowell, Mass., Biddeford, Maine 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


BOSTON, MASS. 


ITA 


ROGERS W. DAVIS, Southern Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


BRANCH OFFICE, GREENVILLE, S&S. C. 
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COCKER 


CONTINUOUS WARP DYEING 
SYSTEM FOR DYEING INDIGO 


tandard size in¢ ro 

ty f twelve warps, Ss '} - 6 
out and a bottoming a Be on Se a ee ws 

y sator Wo 4 w ——we 1 1 uaa + '@ 


Machine illustrated above is the lightest 
running and most productive reel built, and 
the most easily handled by operators. 

The method of breaking and doffing is un- 
equalled. 


Correspondence solicited. 


Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 


Builders of Warpers, Beamers, Warp Dyeing Machines 
and Reels. 


Gastonia, N. C. 


Your Product is “Good to the Core” 


Safe, and ‘‘carries itself’’ with sales compelling self-respect when wound for 
shipment or for sale, on 


SONOCO 


Tubes or Cones 


Made of Selected Stocks The “Yarn Saver” 
Spiral Wound The “True Standard” 


Clean, Accurate, True There’s a Secret in the Surface 


Southern Novelty Co., Manufacturers, Hartsville, S. C. 


wrnguy SANITARY SEWAGE | DISPOSAL % Soscrs 


WiITHOW EWE 
FOR RURAL AM iA VERS 
TOWNS INDUSTRIAL VELLAGES ETC.- 
CH 
MO CHEMICALS 
NO SCAVENGING |I 
FLY PROOF !: 3:3! 
ECONYOAICALi 
aa 
ENDURSZER EW AEE. 
FULL INFOR 


SANITARY "ENGINEERING eo... 


CHARLOTTE AORTH TARVLINA ac. 





Millions of 


Burroughs Offices are located in 
each of the cities listed below. 
Write or phone the nearest one 
for information on profitable uses 
of Burroughs Machines in cotton 
mull accounting. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 

R. S. Motte, Manager 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 

V. C. Piner, Manager 
COLUMBIA, S. C. 

A. E. Reaves, Manager 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 

Floyd Hughes, Manager 
MACON, GA. 

E. Swinford, Manager 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 

A. J. 
RALEIGH, N. C. 

D. E. MacCarthy, Manager 
SAVANNAH, GA. 

W. S. Craddock, Manager 


Doyle, Manager 


COTTON 


‘igures Without an Error 


OR over thirteen years a Burroughs Adding Machine 
has been at work in the Cloth Room of one of the large 
cotton mills in the South, handling hundreds of amounts 
each day, without making a single error in the whole time. 


When the truckman wheels a load of cloth on the scales, he 
calls off the yardage marked on each bolt. These amounts 
are listed on the Burroughs by a girl operator, and the total 
yardage is ready to print the minute the last amount is 
called. The machine furnishes a slip with the figures in 
duplicate (as illustrated below), one copy going with the 
bale and the other to the office. 


The machine adds fractions of yards as easily as full yards, 
giving the total in a small part of the time ordinarily 
required—and the answer is always the right one. 


There are other methods of handling Cloth Room figures 
on Burroughs Machines in other mills—many mills are 
using machines for this work with equally satisfactory 
results. Other models are used in the offices of these 
mills, and wherever else there is figuring to do. 


Any Burroughs man can show you many ways in which 
Burroughs Adding, Bookkeeping and Calculating Ma- 
chines are being applied in cotton mill accounting—on 
ledger posting, statement making, invoicing, tabulating 
reports of all kinds, etc.,—and producing faster, more 


accurate work at less expense. 
hs 
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Electrical Supplies When You Need Them 
QUICK SERVICE 


HEN in need of Lamps, Fuses, Safety Switches, 
Wiring Devices or Rubber Conduit Wire, remem- 
ber that we have a stock right here in Atlanta 
from which shipments can go forward immediately--no delay 


Wire or phone your orders and note the 


quick service at this end of the line. 





CARTER ELECTRIC CO., 63 Peachtree, Atlanta 














TRUCKS CALLING MACHINES 
POWER OR HAND COUNTING MACHINES 


J.D. Collins 


Sales Engineer 
950 Grant Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


| HE great ess 1 superiority of the STIEFF 

piano } he wecon shed 1} the ghest grads 

vorkmanship and materials used in our instruments 
The STIEFF piano has won the unbounded enthusiasm 


musicians d mu t. village 
ity 


s ers n ever i Li ge, 
or In the Southland 
° 

Representing as I do, Companies of The STI FF Piano 

the highest standing, manufacturing | ia Salil ale ila Meek miele th teak “meena ie jee 
goods worthy of all confidence, I am in thousands of customers who tisfied with no other 
a position to give genuine service in piano. Its unvarying and unexcelled tone and quality 
all problems connected with the con- | of workman hip exp! ins in rt Say one Seaees 
servation of time and labor and the ran calor ee Medgar eta patio eee AA) ger Rese en 
installation of efficient handling equip promptly and we can ship from factory to customer 
ment. | , 


are satishea wt 





e STIEFF 
for ( rehes, Colleges, Schools 
community workers ine 1ome vers to possess a 
STIEFF 

Write today for catalogue and price list, 


CHAS. M. STIEFF, Inc. 


TIERING MACHINES SPIRAL FIRE ESCAPES M. D. Manning, Manager. 
BALE AND CASE PILER BINS AND SHELVING Charlotte, N. C. 219 South Tryon Street. 
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FELTON BRUSHES 


erial and by expert w 


There is a |} 


the lowes 


S. A. FELTON & SON CO. 
Manchester N. H 
D. D. FELTON BRUSH CO. 
Atlanta, Ga 
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THE AMERICAN AUDIT COMPANY 


100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
F. W. LAFRENTZ, C. P. A., President. 


H. M. RICE, C. P. A., Vice Pres. A. F. LAFRENTZ, Secy. & Treas. 
BRANCHES: 


New York Chicago Boston Scranton 

Richmond Baltimore New Orleans Philadelphia 

Washington, D. C. Milwaukee San Francisco London, E. C. 
Atlanta 


Our Reports of Audit and Our Certificates of 
Condition and Operations, Are Known and Have 


Weight in the Financial Centers of the World 


Pe TT TT TT TTT TTT TT TTT TTT Came 


ATLANTA BRANCH: 
1013 Fourth National Bank Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


C. B. BIDWELL, C. P. A., Resident Vice President. 


——S——— SOOO 


MACHINE SHOP EQUIPMENT 


MILLING MACHINES 
| GEAR CUTTERS 
Let | LATHES 
| PLANERS 
SHAPERS 
DRILL PRESSES 
ELECTRIC MOTORS 
ELECTRIC DRILLS 
and GRINDERS 
WELDING OUTFITS 


SEEGER-WALRAVEN COMPANY 


Machine Tools---Mill Supplies---Foundry Equipment 
36-38 WEST ALABAMA STREET, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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The Most Sanitary System of Sewerage Disposal 









"T’ HE day of the scavenger in industrial villages is passing 





In place of former insanitary, disease-spreading methods 


hundreds of villages are now equipped with the “Sanisep 






System.” 







This system disposes of every particle of the sewage; no 






scavenger 1S required. There are no chemicals used, the soll 


is not polluted and no disagreeable odors are given off. 







The output of your mill will soon show the effects of 


healthier, happier operatives. let your first move be the in- 





stallation of a “Sanisep’’ System 





Write for further information and _ prices. 





Cement Products Company 
Trust Bldg., Wilmington, N. C. 
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HILLSIDE COTTON MILLS, owners 


( 


S74 4S SAGE,-AOCOCDMM. USA 


To the Southern Cotton Manufacturers: 


On account of the return of? competition to 
cotton waste brought about by the return of cotton 
linters for commercial consumption we have conten- 
Plated that the production of waste for 1919 would 


vv 


vii 
be greater than the demand. 


Being familiar with the fact that cotton 
mills do not like to hold their accumulations of 
waste we have greatly increased our storage capacity 
and are therefore in position to purchase your out- 
put, and allow you to ship it to LaGrange once 
mouthly at your convenience. 


Yours truly, 



































BIRD-WILCOX COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
curring APPARATUS 


We thoroughly cover 


the South 
EY ae 
















—_____CHATTANOOGA 
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A FEW OF THE HUNDREDS OF 











() / / / | SOUTHERN USERS OF B-W 
NEW ORLEAN ae a 
/ j 
Ss / / Massachusetts Mills 
WV 7 ITH shipping facilities unequalled orders placed " / | | Erwin Cotton Mills 
for welding and cutting equipment, supplies and " / } Pell City Mfg. Co. 
can be handled within a few hour after re pt \t / | Eagle & Phoenix Mills 
lanta is less than 24 hours away from most of th tton 1 / | Indian Head Mills of 
i In cases of emergency shipments can reach you with the mi: Ala. 
imum delay / Lanett Cotton Mills 
Oxygen shipments are made promptly from the office nearest / Revolution Cotton 
you, whether it is Atlanta, Charlotte, Savannah, Chattar ga / Mills 
or New Orleans These five de pots have been selected with ar | | Pacolet Mfg. Co., 






Pacolet, S. C. 
Pacolet Mfg. Co., 





eye to your demands 













We hav e a corps of expert we | de rs rea ly to me to V 17 
) naa? tana } ee sia Beal ' New Holland, Ga. 
y plant at a moments notice » handle unusual! ik wr ‘ aed . 
eS big or too complicated for your force [These men hav I Pacific Mills 
, a a Patterson Mills 
& years of experience and will do the work to your satisfactior ras ii pVABEES & 
My Experts are also sent to instruct your men to ha i th € arolna Cotton 
ment Woolen Mill 
¥ as ; , Erlanger Cotton Mills 
F All Bird-Wilcox material is of the highest quality and 1 1 Brandon Mills 
3 strictly on that basis The service offered by us ar the ality e John P. King Mfg. Co 
‘| of the goods insures your satis ti > Langley Mills ; 
‘4 TELEPHONE, TELEGRAPH OR WRITE US. 





BIRO-WLCOX. CO CHARLOTTE: SAVARNAR 



























TRANSMISSION ROPE 


‘‘The Best That’s Made’’ 


We want to 
figure with 
you before 
you buy 
transmission 


rope again. 





Fifty years 
of experience 


enable us to 


supply you |} |} J. S. SCHOFIELD’S SONS CO., 
“Quality” |] | Macon, Georgia 
which means |] | MANUFACTURERS OF 


economy. 








High Pressure Return Tubular Boilers, 
| High Grade Stationary Steam Engines, 
Write our Atlanta Office for Prices i i Tanks, Stacks, Stand Pipes. 











HENRY C.KELLY CO. | Heavy Castings and Wrought Iron 
35-37-39 Worth St., Healey Building, W k 
NEW YORK ATLANTA, GA. OrkKs. 



































TOWERS and TANKS 
That are Built Right ' 1Frost Proof Closets 


Quarter of a Million giving satisfac- 








Boilers, 


Structural tion. Save Water; Require No Pit; 





Steel Work j Simple in the extreme. The most 





durable water closet made. In service 
Sheet Steel 


and Plate Work 


winter and summer. 


Enameled roll flushing 
rim bowls. 


, b “~~. 
Boiler Tubes ot eS Heavy brass valves. 
Castings, ‘ ae 3 — Strong hardwood seat. 
Etc. j Think Be. Galvanized tank. 


Malleable seat castings 


Tell us what you will not break. 
Tested under hydraulic 


want and let us Hae | pressure before leav- 
ing factory. 





quote prices. ; 
"SOLD BY JOBBERS 
The Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co, : * EVERYWHERE. 


Ohattaneoga, Tenn. a 


JOSEPHA. VOGEL CO. 


WILMINGTON, 
DELAWARE 














KEYSTONE FIBRE 
WAREHOUSE CAR 





The Warehouse Car that 
“delivers the goods.” 


LIGHT—— STRONG DURABLE 


Made of Keystone Fibre. Thor- 
oughly seasoned. 

Ultra strong for extra heavy 
work. 


Your copy of our catalog is ready 


| re) 1 
Keystone [Fibre Company 
Box 42 Yorklyn, Delaware 





FLYPROOF-AND SANITARY PRIUE 32 


STEVENS SANITARY CLOSET CAN 


AND IT GIVES YOU ALL YOU NEED IN A SURFACE CLOSET FOR LEAST COST 


INVEST TODAY IN STEVENS CANS 


The Selig Co. ,manutacturers 
séLIa.co, OF TEXAS * Atlant a, ( Ga. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 








| Card Room Spindles | | J. LEON HOFFMAN, 
Repaired =| | ‘errs wenitee 
Industrial Villages a Specialty 


References from some of 
the Largest Cotton Mills 


Worn or broken Spindles 





re-topped or re-versed 
ELECTRICALLY WELDED, 


bearings made full size and 


hl 

} 
i} 
i} 


|| 103 Peachtree Street Atlanta, Ga. 








tops made to fit your flyer. 





eT er: + GuMMED TAPE AND MOISTENING MACHINES 
apes eres | ESPECIALLY PREPARED FOR 
SLASHER MACHINES 


break at weld—Prices rea- || 
|| WRITE US FOR PRICES AND SAMPLES 
sonable. || || ACME GUMMED PRODUCTS CO., 10-14 Tift Street, ATLANTA, GA. | 





























| Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. | STENC 1 Sa COTTON Siuprens COTTON WILLS | 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. | AESO. BRUSHES, INK. MARKINC POTS 


Var 0 tlers and Repairer f 
| Cottor Vachiner 
| W. H. Hutchins ATLANTA RUBBER STAMP& STENCIL WORKS 
| Pr gy oo V ' P: d Se OFFICE: 33 LUCKIEST. WORKS:350 EDGEWOOD.AVE. 
| Pres. & Treas. ice Pres. an ec | PUR EEE sore struct. ano starr nouse morc BWR WN ae ee aan 
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System 
* Operates 


Sanitation is Now a Simple Matter 


\I 
ed 


il WATERLESS 
Kkaastine TOILETS 
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KAUSTINE COMPANY, Inc. 


A. M. Whelpley, Sales Manager, 328 Candler Bldg., Atlanta. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 


Q 


Rach has subscribed to and is 


fe | maintaining the highest stand- 
| ards of practice in their editorial 
at Would You Ihink | niu: 


\dvertising and Selling 
American Architect 
American Blacksmith 


of aManufacturer— = 
| American Funeral Director 
American Hatter 
: Se r = Z er ‘iT. aon | American Machinist 
who wrote to you with a lead pene i We art | pueetent Helekt Rournal 
Savlhng much money because we do not use tvpe- American Paint and Oil Dealer 
. - 99 r . 3 |} American Printer 
writers and telephones’’? You might well wonder ‘Accent taee Gene ieuiaa 
whether his merchandise was as much out of date Architectural Record 
) his } se: : Is | Automobile Dealer and Repairer 
as his business methods. Automotive Industries 
, ’ ‘ Boot and Shoe Recorder 
You know that modern time and labor saving | Brick and Clay Record 
appliances are not added expenses, but that they ge cect - peeamonal 
. 4 etin o armac! 
have superseded slower and more costly processes. | Canadian Grocer 
; ; ‘ ‘anadian Railway & Marine World 
The concern which uses vour business paper to ‘andy and Ice Cream 
° ° NRE ° ‘hemical and Metallurgical 
tell vou its business story is simply using a modern Ae sabe 
piece of selling machinery to make it easier for vou lothier and Furnisher 
. . ° . F ‘oa Age 
to buy intelligently with the least waste of vour fi < -- ee 





‘oncrete 


time and theirs. 
COTTON 
For the right kind of advertising shortens the pi Bey Roomy sare 
distance hetween human minds just as eertainlv | Domestic Enginering 
as the railroad shortens the distance hetween | a eee 
places. Tt is still possible to walk from New York Dry Goods Reporter 
to Chicago. and it is still possible for a business to erence ge sk iene 


1 " ie nome Nectrical Merehbandising 
vet along without advertising, BUT 





llectrical Reeord 

flectrical Review 

leetrical World 

Mnbalmers’ Monthly 
Ingineering World 

Ingineering and Mining Journal 
ingineering News-Reeora 
‘actory 


hear in mind that the seller who does not adver- 
tise does NOT save the cost of advertising. for it 
eosts more to do the work of advertising bv other 
means. Consistent advertisers are progressive 
merchandisers, and it pavs to do business with farm Machinery—Farm Power 
them. a 6th Artisan 


os Furniture Merchants’ Trade 
You are invited to consult us freely about Journal 


Business Papers or Business Paper Advertising. | Gas Age 
Gas Record 


THE ASSOCIATED | Grand Rapids Furniture Record 


Hardware Age 


BUSINESS PAPERS, Inc. | isi 3 nine soso 


The International Association of Trade and Technical Papers | Hotel Monthly 
| Tilustrated Milliner 
Headquarters, 220 West 42nd Street, New York | Implement ana Tractor Age 
ceili eames , Industrial Arts Magazine 
National Builder Rubber Age -pcmegy Boliamaned 
: ’ , = Iron Age 
National Druggist Shoe Findings pan —— 
National Petroleum News ~ irom Trade Review 
N: ' : Shoe and Leather Reporter Lumber Trade Journal 
autiecal Gazette Sie Bien Sli . > owi 
“f . . ' Shoe Retailer Lumber World Review 
Northwestern Druggist ’ 
“Panes Manufacturers’ Record 
, s Pinnthen Southern Hardware & Manufacturing Jeweler 
ower Boating \ 3 » ; -j 
Power Plant Engineering Implement Journal —— awn 
Price Current—Grain Reporter Sporting Goods Dealer ao ee wight oo ei 
Railway Age Starchroom Laundry Journal . pr ’ a Sere: Hee 
Railway Electrical Engineer Tea and Coffee Trade Journal Mi meng 1 Scientifie Pr 
Railway Maintenance Engineer Textile World Journal a ma 
¥ ‘ “ps ‘ ; ome : Modern Hospital 
Railway Mechanical Engineer rimberman Motor Ag 
Railway Signal Engineer Transfer and Storage a >: 
Retail Lumbermar Wood ‘ker Motoreycle & Bicycle Illustrated 
. ene sdets Motor World 


Southern Engineer 
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The FEDERAL 
ELECTRIC SIREN 


Several sizes and models for 
different purposes. Always ready 
for instant action at the touch of 


is the ideal signal for the textile 
field, indoors or out. 

Its unmistakable and command- 
ing note is heard, clear and sharp, 
through the din of looms and 
spindles. The shriek of the Federal 
is never mistaken for any other 
signal. It reaches for miles around 
and is instantly recognized. 

The Federal Siren is genuine 
protection for your employees and 
your property. 


a button. As many switches as 
desired placed anywhere with- 
in quick reach. Only main- 
tenance expense $2.00 a 
year for current. 

Send coupon today 
for full particulars. 
You cannot afford 
to overlook this. 


FEDERAL SIGN SYSTEM (Electric) 


BRAKE AND DESPLAINES STREETS, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Siren Department 
Branches In All Large Cities 
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35 TYPES g 


4) Underfeed Stokers 
(2) Roney Stoker's and 
(3) Chain Grate Stokers 


THIS 
ENABLES 
US 


Accurately to meet the 
many and varied require- 
ments in the— 


Vast Field of Stoker Application 


—Many varieties of coal must be burned. 


—The loads to be carried differ widely. 


—Mother earth must be considered when foundation require- 


ments come up. 


—Headroom limitations often détermine the type of boiler 
and stoker that can be installed. 


—First cost is something always to be considered. 


From the three types, a choice can be made to cover prac- 
tically any requirement in stoker application. This also enables 
us more closely to meet your individual requirements. And 
further, after making recommendations based on a careful 
study of your plant conditions and requirements, we can 

confidently leave the choice of type to you. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


N 
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The Development of ‘i Idea 


Requires Time — Thought —Study —Experience 


The first automobile was a crude piece of 
mechanism compared with the smooth running, 
high-powered motor car of today. The same is true of fuses. 


We have been making “‘UNION”’ Fuses for 


THIRTY YEARS. Each year has contributed some im- 
rovement, either in construction, or design or both. 
Building step by step we have developed the 


“UNION” Renewable Fuse 


—a fuse which includes the latest development in fuse 
engineering yet has thirty years of fuse manufacturing 
and study of fuse requirements behind it. 


Both mechanically and electrically the ‘‘ UNION” 
RENEWABLE FUSE is superior. It stands for safety— 
dependability and low maintenance cost. 

The ‘“*‘UNION” RENEWABLE LINK blows 


without violence or viciousness — thus increasing the life 
of the casing—a highly important feature. 


“UNION”? RENEWABLE FUSES will reduce 


your fuse maintenance cost as compared with the use 
of any other renewable fuse on the market. 


Chicago Fuse Mfg Co. 


Renewable and Non Renewable Fuses 


Chicago New York 


Be sure the trade-mark ‘*UNION’’ 

is on every fuse you buy. Sold 

by electrical supply dealers 
everywhere, 
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Bad Lighting is a Serious Mill Disease 


_ If you know definitely, or even suspect, that your lighting 
1s under par, you are doing yourself a great injustice not to 
correct it promptly. 


Bad lighting is a mill disease! It is no unusual thing for 
doctors to treat spines to cure ailments of the stomach and 
to fix teeth to relieve eye troubles. Therefore, there is 
nothing strange in our recommendation that you get your 
mill lighting promptly diagnosed and correctly treated in 
order to cure seemingly unrelated disorders such as lagging 
production, high manufacturing cost, excessive spoilage and 
the like. 

It is very human to put off the treatment until the disease becomes un- 
bearable—but it is very unwise to wait until then. You will save both 
money and distress by tackling the job before you're forced to. We stand 
realy at any time to study your case—purely as doc‘ors of lighting—and 
leave it to you to take or leave our recommendations. Why put it off 
any longer. 


IV ANHOE-REGENT WORKS 
of General Electric Company 


Cleveland, O. 


nhoe’’ Stce! Reflectors and Illuminating Glassware Plus Faithful 


Engineering Service 


AVANI(O)S 


SHADES~ REFLECTORS 
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Motor Driven Twister Frames, Dunean Mills, Greenville, S. C. 


Electric Power From Standard G-E Motors 
Is Ideal 


Electric power from G-E Motors is used in textile mills to assure correct 
. power conditions for maximum production at least power cost. 

In the spinning room it eliminates losses and danger from shafting and 
belting, as well as the spoiling of yarn by dirt and fly. 

The constant speed of twister frame motors reduces breakage to a mini- 
mum and permits much greater speeds with attendant maximum production. 

With the experience gained in supplying the electric 
motor drives through which passes 75 per cent of all elec- 
trie power used in the textile mills of this country, the 
General Electric Company has developed a complete line 
of specially designed textile motors. 

The “safety first” control equipment for these motors is 
automatic and affords complete protection, thus making 
possible continuity of operation. 

Call in our specialists to assist in solving your 
power problems. 


Principal Offices: Schenectady, N. Y. 
Mill Power Dept., Boston, Mass. 
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Right From the Start 


The foundation of a 
Shambow Shuttle is a Billet 
of Selected clear Wood. 


BELT STRENGTH Saas ’ 
This is the substantial 


is no greater than the strength of the joint. 
A three ton tensile strain on a six inch by base upon which we apply 


six ply canvas belt joint is the official test 


which shuttle-making principles 


Alligator Steel Belt Lacing calculated to produce an 


withstood at the Armour Institute. Alliga- ‘ 
implement for promoting 


tor Steel Lacing requires no tool but a ham- 


mer and any workman can make a smooth ; E 
implici best results in weaving 


joint in a few minutes. This speed, simplicity 


and strength means an appreciable saving " 
| throughout its long lease of 


in time, labor and money. 
Alligator Lacing is a proved success on : 
all kinds and sizes of transmission belts— life. 


From the lightest single leather to the ten 


ply fabric belting. 
This unusual lacing may be obtained thru 


mill supply dealers or we will send com- | 
plete descriptive literature and price list, | Shambow Shuttle Co. 


direct on request. 


“Flexible Steel Lacing Co., | Woonsocket, R. I. 


Dept. A. L. 29, 522 So. Clinton St., Chicago, U. S. A. 
Also manufacturers of Flexco and Plexco-Lok Lamp Guards. 


io 
Motor Drive for Spinning Frames 


Allis-Chalmers Spinning Frame 
Motors include special motors for 
industrial drive as well as group 
drive and for old and new mills. 

Our special four-frame motor, 
with all pulleys on one end, al- 
lows any spacing between frames 
and makes it unnecessary to move 
the frames in electrifying old 
mills. 

Send for our new T extile 


Bulletin. 


ALLI/- CHALMERS 


Milwaukee. Wis. U.S.A. 
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THE WAR AND SALES 
MEN. 


A business authority stated 
that 17% per cent of the trav- 
eling salesmen in the United 
States joined the military 
forces. 

Only a part of these men 
have returned. There is a 
great dearth of salesmen. 
How is this condition to be 
met? 

Let advertising do a large 
part of the work formerly 
done by men. Let advertising 
do the introducing so that a 
man need not spend hours of 
his time each day explaining 
why and what the manufact- 


uring company he represents - 


is and what they are doing. 

This is being done by thous- 
ands of companies. The re- 
sult is that salesmen are trav- 
eling faster, calling on more 
prospects, getting more bus- 
iness than they ever did be- 
fore and with less effort and 
in shorter time. 

CorTron can surely help you 
in the cotton manufacturing 
field, 

AN ADVERTISER COM- 

PLAINS. 


Last week one of our oldest 
advertisers was mailed a tip. 
The answer came back that 
on account of the good work 
that his publicity in Corron 
was doing he was so far be- 
hind in his orders that he 
could not fill the requirements. 


Did he cancel his advertise- 
ment? No, he did not. It is 
running right along as usual. 
He is preparing for the time 
when orders will not be so 
plentiful. He is building the 
cumulative effect of advertis- 
ing. He believes that the man 
who keeps everlastingly at it 
will be on top during dull 
times and rush times. 

Corton is working for him 
and will continue to work for 
him. Corron will help you 
just as it is helping him. 


Thrift is a national duty. 
Prgetice it by saving selling 
Save by advertis- 
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ADVERTISING AND MAR- 
ING POSSIBILITIES. 


Much advertising is wasted 
and waste is criminal. The 
reason for this is that too 
many manufacturers do not 
fully investigate the possibil- 
ities of the fields that “look 
good when they are far 
away.” 

On the other hand too many 
manufacturers neglect oppor- 
tunities by not investigating 
fields with which they are not 
familiar. 

Only recently a big manu- 
facturer was approached by 
a salesman in regard to a field 
which they had not consid- 
ered. It was with difficulty 
that the salesman secured an 
interview, 

It is too early to report re- 
turns, but it is safe to say 
that they will be big. 

Salesmen for Corron never 
approach a manufacturer 
without knowing what they 
are talking about. If there 
is any question an investiga- 
tion immediately is started to 
get the facts and these facts 
are laid before the prospect 
in their true light. 


DON’T NEED TO ADVER- 
TISE! MAYBE. 
Maybe you think you don’t 
need to advertise, but if you 
sell things to textile mills 
you do need to advertise. 
Sometime ago a dealer in 
wiping cloths to be used 
around machinery was ap- 
proached and urged to fise 
the publicity service of Cor- 
TON. The answer was we are 
reaching the field and do not 

need to advertise. 

This morning we received . 
letter from a $500,000 corpor- 
ation asking where wiping 
clothes could be obtained. 
This letter was signed by the 
treasurer of the company. 

The moral is too plain te 
need pointing out. Use the 
publicity service of Corton if 
you have anything to sel) that 
can be used by the cotton tex- 
tile industry. 


Give visiting salesmen the 
same courtesy you would like 
your men to receive, 
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HEAVY GEARS NEED A ‘‘REAL” GREASE 


It takes an unusual grease to lubricate heavy gears 
properly—an extraordinary grease—like Dixon's Water- 
proof Graphite Grease. 


Pinions can't throw this grease off—no matter how 
they jump. It is never wasted by dripping either. Yet 
there's nothing about it that makes it sticky or gummy. 
It has just the right body to stay where it is put—and 
to lubricate for the longest possible time. 

The selected flake graphite used in this grease is | AND SW INGS FOR 
what makes it such a fine economical! lubricant. PLAYGROUNDS 

| and PARKS | 


You will find it highly satisfactory for heavy gears, 
pump plungers, elevator plungers, piston rods, etc. 
For further facts write for Booklet No. 34-W. LOW PRICES QUICK SHIPMENTS 
We also manufacture Wire and Iron Window Guards, 


Made in JERSEY CITY, N. J., by the Stall Guards, Hay Racks, Oat Mangers, Etc. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY DOW WIRE & IRON WORKS 


INCORPORATED 
Established 1827. OK LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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HARNESSES 
Have the eyes well opened and 
in their construction are so treat- 
ed that the eves retain their 
shape until the harness is worn 
out. Uniformity in the size and 
shape of the eves, their perfect 
alignment and freedom from 
twist make them ideal for ma- 
chine drawing. 
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Getting Back to Brass Tacks. 


The mills of the country have been through the most 
strenuous production period in their history, The demands 
ot war called for greater quantities of cotton goods than 
the manufacturers dreamed it were possible to produce 
with the equipment on hand. But government orders were 
The armies had to be equipped. 


Many new and un- 


imperative. Machinery 
was placed on day and night runs. 
Bonuses for quantity 


paid. 


trained operatives were employed. 
production and steady attendance at 
Wages were advanced in order to attract additional work- 


ers. Costs of all kinds were not considered, were not even 


work were 


thought of in the frenzied endeavor to supply the fighters. 
But the war is over. Prices for textiles have decreased. 
Government orders for the most part have been canceled 
and civilian orders at the present are not sufficient to keep 
the mills normally oceupied. The high living costs brought 
on by war conditions are still with us, therefore labor costs 
have not been diminished. The cotton planter still has his 
wagon hitched to a star. And the jobbing trade is waiting 
for manufacturers to fill mill warehouses with stock goods 
in their effort to keep mill organizations intact. It looks 
to the jobbers like a nice, juicy plum that is slowly ripen- 
ing and that will eventually drop. Are they right? 
Certain it is that a mill producing on orders only is in 
a much more independent condition than another mill with 
large quantities of goods stored that cost a high price to 


manufacture. It is for this reason that the wise cotton 


mill manager is curtailing his production by running re- 
duced hours, thereby making his product and his orders 


balance. 

This however, is not the only big problem facing the 
cotton manufacturer. A well known Georgia mill man re- 
cently expressed it as his opinion that the biggest job the 
eotton manufacturers face today is in getting the mill 
poundage eosts back on a normal basis. Everyone con- 
nected with the mills, from the manager to the sweeper 


boy has become accustomed to frenzied production regard- 
Quality must be had, as buyers 


on a peace-time market are more particular than were the 
In those days if 


less of quality and cost. 


war-time buyers of a few months ago. 
; 2 swirl 
the government inspector turned down a lot of goods, eivi'- 


ian buyers were on the job clamoring for a chance to pur- 


chage. 


The problem now is to get the mill organization, and 
this ineludeg all classes of overseers and operatives, back 
on a production basis that will not only give quantity and 
quality, but will also conserve the cost. There was a time 
when a mill manager would tear down and readjust half 
the machinery in his mill in an effort to better the pound- 
age cost an eighth of a cent because some neighboring mill 
making the same class of goods was beating his produetion 
costs by that amount, 

A partial solution to the problem is to reduce the pay 
roll or labor costs by the more general use of automatic 
machinery and labor saving appliances. This is a question 
worthy of careful study on the part of the manager and 
his immediate assistants. The balance of the problem in- 
volves the human equation and thus ealls for co-operative 
This needs competent 


work the mill. 


from everyone in 

leadership and a careful handling of local conditions. These 

are complex problems that demand immediate action. 
Let’s go from here! 


Industrial Education Gaining Recognition. 


Voeational education for textile workers under the 
Smith-Hughes Act is rapidly gaining recognition among 
Southern mills. Sinee the educational conference ealled at 
Atlanta in August of last year by the Federal Board for 
Voeational fifty-four organized 


classes have been reported and in many instances very 


Hidueation, separately 
satisfactory progress has been made. 

The experiences of the educators thus far seem to lean 
strongly toward unit courses of study. The average stu 
dent seeming to take greater interest in one particular item 
An example of this method of instruction 
North Carolina mill 


of mill work. 
that 
school for loom fixers was organized, 

The first meeting of the men was simply a preliminary 


may be cited is at a where a 


meeting, at which the mill manager outlined at length the 
things he hoped to accomplish, also the outline of the work 
that would be covered and the manner in which the over 
seers would attempt to cover it. It was a very interested 
crowd of men, and the two sets of practical lessons that 
have been given during the intervening period have been 
received by the men enthusiastically, and from every indi- 


eation it looks as if the eourse is going to be a decided 


success. 
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The overseers of weaving, the assistant superintend- 
ents and one or two of the second foremen have agreed 
to teach certain branches of loom fixing, on which they 
are especially expert. 

In order to accommodate everyone interested it was de- 
cided to have the same lesson given two nights during the 
same week, and Monday and Wednesday nights were se- 
lected. Monday night is the most convenient for most of 
the men, although they have about a dozen in attendance 
on Wednesday nights, and it has been found among the 
newer men that sometimes when they do not eateh all of the 
points covered on Monday night they will come again on 
Wednesday night and go over the same ground the second 
time, 

In addition to this school, this mill manager has also 
started a scheme of teaching in all of their weave and 
spinning rooms. After carefully selecting the proper per- 
sons for the work in these rooms he gives these teachers 
about half the amount of work that they are capable of 
keeping up ordinarily and they devote the balance of the 
time to carefully showing the new operatives assigned to 
them how to do the work properly. He, of course, pays 
these teachers as much, or in fact slightly more for doing 
this work than they were able to make before. The results 
he is getting from this system are very gratifying and 
he confidently believes that satisfactory operatives can 
be developed in this way within half of the time, or possi- 
bly one-third of the time that they can be if placed with 
weavers or spinners with a full job on their hands, and 
no special incentive to properly teach the inexperienced 
ones. 

This is a practical illustration of some of the methods 
being adopted and the results in prospect at this early 
stage in textile vocational instruction. 


Art in Cotton Cloth Design. 

As in many other fields of artistie endeavor, the artis- 
tie textile designer for cotton goods has not received fie 
appreciation which is frequently his due. All too fre- 
quently the designer finds he must not only bring out the 
necessary pattern to suit the desires of the selling office, 
but that he must also attend to other routine work in the 
establishment where he is employed that may be more or 
less intimately connected with his job of designing—usually 
less, 

These actual practical facts are illuminated somewhat 
by the article appearing upon another page entitled “A 
Little Talk About Design.” The author has handled his 
text well and his plea to cotton manufacturers is not only 
to support designers who are now working along original 
lines, but also to urge upon designers in their employ the 
need for more original work, at the same time granting 
them the necessary time and reward to make such effort 
Unquestionably this plea for better 


really worth while. 
art in textiles is worthy of the careful consideration not 


only of individual cotton manufacturers, but also of ecot- 
May we not hope for 


ton manufacturers’ associations. 
the designers of the future a more earnest and eomprehen- 


sive support in their efforts to produce real art in the 


make up of cotton textile designs? 
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Work For Yourself. 


Make 1919 a year of thoughtful saving!! 

With this ultimate object in view, the newly-organized 
Savings Division of the United States Treasury Depart- 
men has launched an intensive campaign to stimulate, or 
better, “popularize,” habits of wise buying, sane saving, se- 
eure investment and avoidance of waste, in connection with. 
the sale of the 1919 issue of War Savings Stamps and 
Thrift Stamps. 

During the war, a penchant for economy—of food, fuel, 
money, and time—was developed by the American people. 
The Government now declares this war-taught lesson should 
not be east aside in the reaction which follows the signing 
of the armistice. It must be continued. It must be made 
a permanent and “happy” habit. 

The immediate and concrete objective of the campaign 
is to encourage the public to continue buying War Savings 
Stamps and Thrift Stamps and thus apply funds for meet- 
ing Government obligations incurred during the war, and 
arising since the cessation of hostilities. It is essential to 
a sound economic program that smaller savings, as well 
as larger capital, finance Government operations. 

In connection with the savings stamp campaign, comes 
the Government’s educational campaign to stimulate wise 
buying, sane saving and safe investment. Sane spending 
is thé basis of intelligent saving and elimination of waste, 
whether of commodity or time, In making purchases, the 
buyer should make certain that he gets his money’s worth 
in commodity, comfort, service, recreation or advancement. 
In essence, it is a sort of budget making. 

Provision must be made for the rainy day and unfor- 
seen emergencies—or opportunities—when they oecur. In 
telligent saving is diametrically opposed to hoarding or 
miserliness. 

With War Savings Stamps an absolutely solid and at- 
tractive investment, and as the most effective mechanism 
for saving small sums regularly, the United States Treasury 
Department naturally recommends this form of intelligent 
saving. 

The name of Benjamin Franklin, apostle of saving, 
whose sound economic doctrines form the basis of true 
thrift, is to be the watehword of the savings campaign. The 
government has paid signal tribute to his memory in placing 
his picture on the 1919 issue of War Savings Stamps. And 
the likeness of Franklin also oceupies the place of honor 
on the official 1919 insignia of the thrift campaign. 





During a severe thunderstorm lightning struck the wires 
furnishing power to a cotton mill. The fuses on the line 
were located in a metal cabinet on the wall, the electric 
meter being directly below. It was the custom, when the 
factory ceased operation, to throw off the current at the 
machines, but to leave the main switch closed. The plant 
was not in operation when the fire occurred, and the light- 
ning passed through the main switch to the meter, which 
was destroyed, sparks from it falling onto cotton on the 
floor. The damage amounted to $1,468. If the main switch 
had been opened when the plant shut down the loss would 
have been slight, if any. 
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A Little Talk About Design 


BY BURTON H. ALLBEE, 


All fabries are made or ruined by design. A pure 
white fabric is beautiful and will sell at any time. So 
will any other plain color. But unless the designs placed 
upon them when they are printed are suitable and please 
consumers they will not sell. Plain fabrics are not difficult 
to dispose of. Some designs can never be sold. 

Purchasers of fabrics know nothing about the tech- 
nique of design. They have no knowledge of how a de- 
sign is prepared and applied and they care less, in a ma- 
jority of instances. But they do know whether a design 
pleases them and they will not buy unless it does. In 
truth, any manufacturer can tell each season of a few num- 
bers out of his offerings for that season which have not 
sold, largely because the combination of colorings which 
form the design did not please. 

It is useless to ask why. Certain combinations are re- 
fused each season, yet seldom are the same designs refused 
two seasons in succession. It is usually one sort of design 
one season and another the next. But the psychological 
influence which causes customers to reject one design and 
accept another can hardly be understood, But it is suffi- 
ciently powerful in its action to lose much money for man- 


ufacturers and converters who make wrong selections. 


Another feature of this interesting question is the fact 
that sometimes if fabrics carrying a certain design are re- 
fused one season, and then are laid away for a season or 
two, they will sell when brought out again. Taste seems 
to ehange from season to season, one variety of design sell- 
ing well one season and another the next. 

Of eourse these are all more or less trite observations, 
since manufacturers and converters are familiar with such 
manifestations of what they might reasonably feel is poor 
taste on the part of the buying public. They lose enough 
money by the fickleness of this taste to entitle them to make 
critieal observations if they feel as though that would re- 
lieve the situation any. However, it won’t, and perhaps 
the better way is to accept the manifestation of thee 
peculiarities philosophically and let it go. No one can 
change it; neither can anyone always guess right. 


Sometimes one almost feels as though designers are not 


quite as progressive as they should be. That is, they are 
not always ready to accept the impulses that would influ- 


They, like others, 


enee them to make different designs. 
It is easier and per- 


are more disposed to run in grooves. 
haps the successes are almost as numerous in grooves as 
out of them. That is, a designer may, perhaps, develop a 
certain individuality which is noticeable all through his 
work. This individuality may please a large number of 
converters or manufacturers and their belief in him may 
be translated into liberal sales. It is only natural that he 
should want to continue doing the same things. It is the 
expression of his own personality and might be, for all 
one ean say, as artistic as some other style or type. 

But influences are always abroad which may change the 
taste of the buying public. That is, the situation may 


change over night and unless the designer is receptive 


enough to seize upon these changes and immediately trans- 
late them into something the public likes he may lose an 
opportunity to make a striking success. Not all designers 
can do this, and frequently a converter’s line suffers be- 
cause he can’t. 

Observations like this do not apply to all, but they do 
apply to some, and perhaps it is not going too far to say 
that they apply to far too many. Ability to seize upon 
the varying moods of the people and make them into ac- 
ceptable designs may be said to be quite as essential as it 
is to seize upon their moods in other directions. The de- 
signer is an artist and no other artist could exist unless 
he could do this. 

Generally speaking, designers are eventually more or 
less influenced by the sentiment and mood of the people 
with whom they are surrounded. For example, during the 
early days of the war designers brought out designs which 
had all the appearance of a bursting shell. Perhaps the 
designers did not intend to do anything of that sort, but 
they correctly interpreted the explosive character of the 
feelings of the public and the result was a series of de- 
signs that suggested war, even though nothing relating to 
war was actually illustrated. Later came a series of vic- 
tory designs in which warlike symbols and historic persons 
and places were used as a basis. They were all popular, 
though in time the explosive idea becathe almost unbearable 
in its vindictive suggestiveness and the publie ceased to 
buy. Many thousands of yards of cloth had to be returned 
to converters and refinished. It was quite impossible to 
sell it with the warlike designs upon it. 

That changed and in place of it eame the more quiet 
The de- 


signer finally caught the spirit of those who mourn and his 


design, the one that really suggested mourning. 


product could not divorce itself from the general sentiment. 
The deepening feelings of the publie were accurately in- 
terpreted and designs took on the somber east which pre- 
sages mourning. Not all, it is true, but some, Colorings 
were deepened and the combinations were such as to sug- 
The 


bought beeause that was the way they felt and the designs 


gest grief, yes, gloom, in some instances. people 
expressed their own sentiments far more accurately than 
they could have done it themselves. 

The war ended and many hundreds of thousands of 
yards were colored and decorated with these gloom sug- 
gesting combinations, They would not sell, and once again 
more or less refinishing was necessary to make the mer- 
chandise salable. Some of it never could be made salable 
and it has gone to make refugees more comfortable, on the 
theory that they won’t mind. Yet, if the sentiment of the 
design can communicate itself to the person wearing the 
garment it would seem as though unfortunate refugees are 
afflicted more than their share. 

The armistice was signed and a new era began in the 
world. Designers did not at first grasp the significance of 
the event and the new designs by no means reflected the 
sentiment which swept over the world after the armistice. 
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Not always was it as those who think most of progress 
would like to see, but at least it was an attempt to free 
themselves from tyranny which has eursed the world, or 
some of it, for ages. And in this outburst of a new hope 
was an opportunity for designers which few have yet ac- 
cepted. A series from the hand of one of the leaders was 
seen not long ago and the figures are nearly all conventional 
and some so small that at a little distance they blend to- 
eether in a solid color. Not an indication of the great won- 
der that has come to the world. Not a sign of the inspira- 
on which should have spread itself abroad when it was 
<nown that the world was breaking away from old and out- 
worn dogmas and addressing itself to new creeds. Some 
thing as yet untried, but fraught with such wonderful pos- 
sibilities that the artist should have been profoundly influ- 
enced by the marvel of it. Designers have not yet caught 
that note, At least, in no designs yet seen since the armis 
tice was signed has the new world aspiration shown its in- 
fluence. The same meaningless, almost dull figures and 
colorings are the only ones yet seen. 

Perhaps the results of this inspiration are:to come later. 
But it would seem as though they will be of little valve 
unless they are seized now and translated into something 
It is difficult, 
perhaps, to accomplish this, yet all work worth while is 
And 


the designer needs the results of hard work quite as much 


which will appeal to purchasers of fabrics. 
diffieult, designing quite as much so as any other. 


as any other. 

Designing for fabries may be divided into two schools 
at present. The old school which clings uncompromising'y 
to former methods and ideas and refuses to accept any 
thing new. They are still reproducing the ideas which have 
served for years, perhaps, and are wondering why they are 
nothing but thi 


nable to make headway. They ean see 


ame eonventional types which have served them for no 


these 


merit 


me knows how long, and they are so wedded to 


leas and their development that they refuse to see 
in any other. 

Che other school quil 
the old ideas and boldly launches out with qvite a differ 


as uncompromis'rgly rejects all 


ent method. It takes new ideas or, more correctly speaking, 
goes to museums and art collections and takes what it 
finds there, adapting them to modern requirements, Some 


are distinetly Cubist and Futuristic in their development, 


but they point to them and deelare that here is something 


new. In its erude state it is even worse than the dullness 
of the old idea, and one sometimes wonders what it will do 
eventually, Whether it will go forward and ultimately de- 
velop into a new textile art, or whether it will have its 
little day and disappear beneath the oblivion of neglect 
and lack of interest. 

If in some way the two schools could come together and 
allow the influence of those who love the new and uncon- 
ventional to somehow permeate the work of those who ad- 
here so closely to the old and conventional, out of the 
combination might be developed something which would 
he a textile art, in harmony with the sentiment of the time, 
and therefore so expressive that its satisfactory distribu- 
jon would not be a question. Some may, if they are for- 
tunate, pursue art, even the art of designing, for its own 
sake; but unfortunately most designers will be forced to 
depend upon the results of their efforts for securing a 
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livelihood and they will have to be opportunists, to the 
extent that they must design something which will sell. 
Some are making a new textile art, as their work shows, 
It is to be hoped that 
those brave ones who are traveling the path that leads to 


but the number is far too few. 


progress, more or less alone, will ultimately arrive at the 


goal. For there lies something which will bring. a new 


beauty and a new sentiment into textile designing. 

He who slavishly worships at the feet of some designer 
of the past, or he who refuses to accept anything from the 
past and undertakes to build up his own, will alike fail 
It is 


only by taking inspiration from all sources, accepting the 


in the manifestation of what is best in textile art. 


cosmopolitan influences which should, and probably do, 
flow from every direction, that a designer can hope to make 
his work sufficiently virile to be worth while. 

Maybe those who buy designs are somewhat at fault. 
Instead of rewarding the successful designs as other works 
of art are rewarded the designer may get $25.00 for his 
skill. 


which he felt was below its real value he would not eare 


If the manufacturer was to turn out cloth at a price 


how he made it. If you doubt this examine a cloth which 


is made to sell at a low price. If the manufacturer, who 
does his work mechanically and largely by directing a ma- 
chine, allows his quality to deteriorate because the returns 
are hkely to be sma!l, shall a designer be condemned for 
doing exactly the same thing? Perhaps the two eases are 
not parallel, but the unfortunate faet in connection here- 
with is that both are produeed by men and men are, after 
all, quite likely to be swayed by those influences. which 


More 


good designs and a surer recognition of the designer whose 


usually move men for good or ill. money for the 


work possesses the indefinable something which may be de- 
fined as artistic sensibility, will go far toward changing the 
situation, 

Have designers progressed during the past few years? 
That is a hard question to answer, But in going over some 
old kooks of samples made from twenty to forty years ago, 
designs were found that surpass anything brought out in 
recent days. This is not saying that all the designs of that 
time were equally satisfactory, It is saying, however, that 
considering the number of designs offered those which were 
really good outnumbered the others. True, the number 
was smaller than now, and perhaps it is unfair to make 
comparisons. But it will have to be admitted that improve- 
ment is not as marked in the designs as it is in the mechan- 
What is done by 


machinery has improved with the development of the ma- 


ieal department of textile production. 
chines, But designers have not kept pace with the develop- 
ment of machinery. Or, if they have, they have not mani- 
fested it in the bulk of their work. 

Whether the rewards have been greater for the machin- 
ery builder, or whether designers felt that a targe amount 
of mediocre work was quite as likely to bring profits as a 
smaller quantity of worth while work, it is impossible to 
say. Perhaps to merely point out the fact is sufficient. 
The matter cannot be suecessfully ignored. Designers, as 
a whole, have evidently failed to catch their opportunity 
and have, so it would seem, failed to develop as the ma- 
chine builder has developed. 


(Continued on page 382.) 
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Among the exhibitors at this year’s Southern Textile 
Exposition, which will be held in Greenville, S. C., from 
May 5th to 10th, will be the Baker R. & L. Company, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, who are well known as manufacturers of 
BRL industrial trucks and traetors, Raulang electrics and 
Owen magnetic motor ears. They will show some typical 
vehicles from the industrial truck and tractor line, and the 
exhibit will doubtless be of considerable interest to all tex- 
tile manufacturers and warehouse men who are faced by 
labor and haulage problems in their plants. 

The eleetric industrial truck is a very recent develop- 
ment and was made necessary by the growing demand for 
improved methods of industrial transportation and factory 
The Baker R. & L. 


produetion. Company, who are pio- 


neers in the manufacture of electric vehicles, have devel- 
oped the Baker System of industrial transportation to 
meet all industrial needs consisting of the following types: 
Tractor, a wehicle of the locomotive type which carries 
no load itself, but is used exelusively for hauling trailers 
or similar duty. 
Utility truck, a 4,000-pound self-propelled truck. 
Elevating truck, similar to the utility truck, but 
equipped with a low platform which may be elevated or 
lowered, thereby making it self-loading and self-unloading. 
rane truck, a self-propelled vehicle with a power-oper- 
ated erane attached. Several types of erane are furnished 
depending upon the particular duty required. 


A Solution for 


COTTON MILL 
TRUCKING 
OBLEMS 


P 


ee ors 


I inpian 


Special adaptations of basic types—such as dump body 
truck, ete. 

Each of the foregoing types has its own particular uses 
and before recommending a purchase the Baker R. & L. 
engineers study the needs of the prospective customer, 
since it is a rule with the company to sell a man only the 
vehicle which he needs, and if the investigation shows that 
it would be uneconomical to purchase a truck he is frankly 
told so. 

In plants where the electric tractor is used the trailers 
are loaded and left where the tractor can pick them up. 
They are coupled into trains and hauled away to be dis- 


tributed in distant parts of the plant. This miniature 


train has a brakeman who attends to coupling and un- 
coupling the ears and the driver does nothing more than 
to look after his tractor. 

The utility truck is in effect a 4,000-pound electric 
driven motor truck reduced in size so that it can negotiate 
the narrow aisles-and runways common to the average 
plant. It can carry a heavier load and much more rapidly 
than can be handled by the hand trucking methods, and the 
operation of the truck is so simple and safe that the drivers 
soon become expert. The utility truck is also built in a 
special low platform type. 

The elevating truck is designed so that it may be driven 
underneath a load set up on skids; the switch operating 
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the elevating mechanism is then closed and the machine 
automatically picks up the load, when the driver whisks 
it rapidly away to its destination where the elevating meeh- 
anism is reversed and unloads the material. This system 
is probably the more common and ean be used to advantage 
in many shops, warehouses, docks, ete. In order that it 
may be used to the best advantage a large number of load- 
ing platforms are built with skids attached. A erew of 
men at the loading end place the boxes, sacks or bulk ma- 
terial on the platform and another crew at the unloading 
end take the material from the platform. The truck is thus 
kept constantly running and the greatest return is received 
from the investment, 

Crane trucks of several kinds are used for various types 
of duty. Two special erane trucks, designed particularly 
for the government, were used for picking up and earrying 
shells and stacking the shells respectively. Another type 





of erane (which will be shown at Greenwille) is used for 
loading the truck to which it is attached. 

These industrial trucks are driven by a powerful elec- 
trie motor with power furnished by storage batteries at 
small expense. In fact every installation has shown a ma- 
terial reduction over any other method of hauling. The 
batteries have sufficient capacity to drive the truck under 
normal conditions during an entire working day. If par- 
ticularly heavy duty is required of the truck, it can be put 
on charge while the operator is having his lunch and be 
ready to finish out the day when he has finished. 

The Baker R. & L. people predict a great future for 
the electric industrial truck. Already the sales are mount- 
ing and as manufacturers become more familiar with this 
type of vehicle and the demand for labor saving devices in- 
creases, it is expected that the use will become even more 
universal, 


A Little Talk About Design. 


(Continued from page 380.) 





Cotton converters have been accused of waiting until 
silk manufacturers produce their designs and then copy 
Prominent silk manufacturers say that 


them in cotton. 
they will bring out something whieh is new and which 
seems to them worth while, but before they can distribute 


COTTON 
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it to the trade it is reproduced in cotton and sold at a 
fraction of what they must get for it, Many buy the cot- 
ton because it costs less who might buy the silk if they 
knew that the design could only be obtained jn silk. Others 
will not buy silk at all after they learn they can get the 
design in lower priced cotton. 5 

The truth of this phase of converting is vouched for by 
a number of leading men. They say, however, that the 
practice is less common than it was and that they believe 
eventually it will disappear, but it does inflict damage upon 
the original producer of the design now and it causes 
severe losses to the man who has brought out a silk fabric 
with something new and effective in the design. The prac- 
tiee should not be condoned and where it does exist should 
be stopped. Cotton men are quite able to provide their 
own designs and it surely is no honor to the trade when 
one is copied and reproduced to be sold in competition with 
a higher priced fabric. Some cotton men in the New York 
market have considered this method of doing business more 
or less of a joke and have openly said that they were 
awaiting the new silk designs before they decided what to 
use themselves. Such methods are not to be tolerated. 
Moreover, as a rule the silk design is by no means suited 
to reproduction in cotton, and the fabric would be much 
more successful if it was decorated with designs made es- 
pecially for it. 

A few designers are working hard along original lines. 
They say that they are doing their work as best they ean, 
that it is their own expression and interpretation. They 
ask that it be accepted as such and judged upon its merits. 
They hope to see more of this character of work done in 
the future. 

These pioneers are to be commended. Upon what they 
do may rest the development of textile art in this country 
What they do may so profoundly in- 
fluence textile art that it will assume a new place in the 
galaxy of arts. Cotton men have an opportunity to en- 
courage such art as never existed before and they owe 
it to their great industry to exert their influence in favor 
of men who are working alone, without much encourage- 
ment and with the hope of future growth as their most 
influential impulse at present. 


for years to eome. 


Cotton is the great fabrie of the masses and clearly it 
is worth whiie for the cotton manufacturer to do what 
he can to make cotton textile art at least as good as the 
mechanical department of his business. Machines should 
not be permitted to triumph over men. 





Owing to the demands of a constantly expanding dye- 
stuff business, the National Aniline & Chemical Company, 
Ine., has arranged to erect a four-story. office building at 
Nos. 15-17-19 Burling Slip, direetly adjoining, and te the 
west of, their present New York office building, at Ne. 21 
Burling Slip. The present structure, a ten-story building 
devoted to the sales and executive offices of the company, 
will be continued as such. Until the new addition is ready 
for oceupaney, the drug, chemical and special products de- 
partments will oceupy the third floor at No. 28 Burling 


Slip. 
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The Corley Spinning Frame Drive 


The Corley spinning frame drive, which is shown in 
the accompanying illustrations, is an entirely new device 
insofar as spinning frames are concerned. The plan origi- 
nated and was developed by Clifton Corley, General Man- 
ager of the Necronsett Mills, at Cumberland, N. C., which 
was the first mill equipped with these devices and in which 
the accompanying illustrations were made. There is lit- 
tle doubt that it will prove very popular with the cotton 


A Ciose Up View or THE Drive. 
mill managers because of its various and very noticeable 
advantages. 

These advantages are obvious from the illustrations, 
although it might be of interest to-consider them in detail. 
The first noticeable point is the rigidity of the device, the 
motor support being itself a truss. The next striking fea- 
ture is the fact that the motor is out of the way, in a pro- 


AN ALLEY AT THE NECRONSETT Miuits. ALL FRAMES 
Equiprep WitH CorLey DRIvEs. 


tected position where it takes up no room that would be 
otherwise important and where it leaves the alley unim- 
paired and perfectly clear for its original purpose, With 
the older form of drives the alleys are often closed up, or 
if not they should be, as the motors project in such a man- 
ner that should the alley be used for trucking, as is com- 


ANOTHER VIEW OF THE MOUNTING. 


monly the case in mills, the motors would be in constant 
danger of injury, Reference to the illustrations will show 


in one of these a comparison between the old style and the 


newer style, inasmuch as one of the frames in this line of 
frames has the motor installed in the old manner; that is 
projecting beyond the end of the frames. 

This drive also includes a cast iron case which enables 
The chain cases 


the chain to be run in oil if so desired. 
had not been installed when the photographs were made, 
but it will be evident where they belong upon an examina- 


tion of the pictures. 


ANOTHER SPINNING ALLEY. Nore COMPARISON BETWEEN 
Oup Drive AND NEw. 
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Tue Print SHop at THE MANOMET MILLS, New Beprorp, 


Textile concerns which sell their product under a trade 
mark naturally consume a tremendous amount of printed 
mattter in the course of their business, especially the larger 
ones. This item is so large in the activities of the Mano- 
met Mills, the $3,000,000 enterprise of New Bedford, Mass., 
that the management has made a printing plant a direct 
adjunct of its own. 

The accompanying picture gives-a view of the printing 
plant. It turns out all the stationery, wrappers, tags and 
labels of the Manomet Mills, of which William Whitman, 
of Boston, well known leader of textile enterprise, is the 
head. 

It is claimed for it that the printing establishment will 
compare favorably with any commercial job printing plant 
in New Bedford. 


in the rear of No. 


It is located in a new building situated 
1 Manomet Mill. 


presses, one Whitlock cylinder press, and a Kidder rotary 


There are five job 


press that is capable of turning out 24,000 sheets 60% by 
24 inches per hour. Besides this two-color pres:, there is 
equipment in the shop for doing a great deal of four-color 
work. A 32-inch Oswego cutter has beeri installed, as well 
as many racks and eases for storing forms, cuts and sup- 
plies. 

The most modern apparatus obtainable, such as steel 


The 


Manomet Mills is the only concern in the city and one of 


furniture and all-steel type eases, has been installed, 


a very few in New Eng!and to maintain such a plant. 
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Mass. 


An Open Challenge. 


The following members of the American Cotton Manu- 
faciurers Association do hereby challenge any four Ding 
bats from the National Cotton Manufacturers Association 
for two four-ball matches to be played at Atlantie City on 
the afternoon of May 28th: 

Arthur J. Draper, Charlotte, N. C. 

W. S. Lee, Charlotte, N. C. 

Louis Jacoby, Charlotte, N. C. 

S. B. Alexander, Jr., Charlotte, N. C. 

No player will be permitted to kick his opponent while 
a putt is being made. All other golf formalities are to be 
waived. 

Any four National Association Dingbats that desire to 
accept this challenge, will please notify W. D. Adams, 
secretary, Charlotte, N. C, 


Nearly all the cotton consumed in the United States is 
The term “upland” is applied to 
all cotton produced in this country, except Sea Island 
The manufacturers in the cotton growing states 
use very little Sea Island or foreign cotton, having con- 


domestie upland eotton. 


cotton. 


sumed 26,900 bales of both kinds combined in 1918. More 
than one-half of the Sea Island cotton, consumed in thg 
country was reported from Massachusetts. Establishments 
engaged in the manufacture of thread and automobile tires 
and those who spin yarns designed for these purposes re- 
port the largest consumption of this kind of cotton. 
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we El Centro, California : 


oe eee 


FieLD oF Pima Cotton Near SEELY, Oct. 4TH, 1918. 


The history of the cotton industry in the Imperial Val- 
ley dates from the year 1909, although there was some ecot- 
ton raised on the Mexican border, at Calexico, as early as 
1901. Settlers from some of the older cotton states planted 
a few seeds in 1901, and the cotton reproduced itself from 
the stumps of the old plants for several seasons in sucees- 
sion. The breaking of the Colorado River levees in 1905, 
however, put a stop to nearly all agricultural experiments, 
and indeed, threatened the destruction of the Valley itself 
until the breaks were closed in 1906, and normal condi- 
tions returned. The planting of cotton on a commercial 
seale began with the season of 1909, when 450 acres were 
planted and the yield, 350 bales, proved that the industry 
could be profitably engaged in. 

The earliest bale of cotton ever ginned in this section 
of the United States was grown near Calexico, and was 
ginned on June 17, 1914; moreover, a second bale of cot- 
ton, planted on the same ground from the seed of the first 
bale, was ginned on October 15 of the same year. 

This record was ten days earlier than the record form- 
erly held at Brownsville, Texas, The climate of the Im- 
perial Valley is such that cotton plants live practically 
the whole winter through, without frost. damage, hence it 
is easy to see how “volunteer crops” may be obtained for 
two, and often for four years in succession. While this 
volunteer crop may show some deterioration in seed and 
in the quality of the fibre, the yield is frequently heavier 


than from seedling crops; also, the- volunteer crop has the 
advantage of maturing sufficiently early to escape the wa- 
ter shortage, which frequently oceurs in the latter end of 
the year’s dry season. 

The first commercial crop, that of 1909, grown on 450 
acres, and producing 350 bales, was sold on a rising mar- 
ket, thereby affording an incentive for more extensive op- 
erations ‘in the following season, and the increase, except 
for the depression following the beginning of the great 
war in 1914, has been steady until now, in 1919, the in- 
dustry has assumed such proportions as to rank it high 
among the agricultural pursuits of the state of California. 
ACREAGE AND YIELD FoR Eacu YEAR From 1909 'ro 1918, 
INCLUSIVE, ON BotH SIDES OF THE INTERNATIONAL LINE, 
Year. Acres. Bales. 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 


12,000 

9,000 
20,000 
66,000 


20,000 
27,000 


120,000 
145,000 80,000 
While the foregoing table may not appear formidable 
in point of acreage, it suffices to give an adequate idea of 
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CoMPRESS AND Gin aT CALEXICO, ON THE INTERNATIONAL L INE. 


the wonderful productivity of the soil, both in the Cali- 
fornia valley, and below the line in Baja California. The 
prospects for the season of 1919-20 are for a doubling of 
the acreage devoted to cotton on both sides of the line. 
The quality is uniformly excellent as regards length of 
staple and the manner in which the erop is handled, both 
important factors in the suecess of growing and market- 
ing this most uncertain of all the crops of the country. 
The gininng has about kept pace with the development 
of the industry, and plants for handling short staple cot- 
ton are located in all the principal towns of the walley. El 
Centro has quite a large cotton seed oil mill, operated by 


short staple varieties have been introduced and tried out, 
among them a Georgia cotton, known as “World’s Won- 
der;” this, and other varieties of short staple cotton from 
the Southeastern states have proven valueless in the Im- 
perial Valley, and their cultivation has since been discon- 
tinued. 

Egyptian (or rather “Pima”) so called from the fact 
that it is almost a distinet variety, developed upon the 
lands of the Pima Indians in the Yuma Valley, and the 


Salt River Valley, in Arizonia, and deseribed fully in ‘Cor- 


ton for January, 1918, is a strong favorite among long 
staple varieties. Pima was first planted in the Imperial 


PLANTING TIME ON TIMKEN RANCH, BETWEEN IMPERIAL C ITY AND BRAWLEY. 


a Texas concern. At the town of Seely, eight miles west of 
El Centro, on the line of the San Diego and Arizona Rail- 
way, is a well equipped gin for handling Pima, and other 
varieties of long staple cotton, Calexico has a large com- 
press, and plans are afoot for the erection of a larger, and 
better equipped long staple gin at Brawley. 

Short staple cotton was grown almost exclusively for 
the first three years after the inception of the industry, big 
bolled varieties of Texas cotton proving most popular, and 
best adapted to conditions in the valley. 

The “Triumph” and “Bowden” are predominant varie- 
ties. Triumph (Mebane’s) cotton, has now become the 
variety of short staple most favored; the staple runs uni- 
formly from 34 to 114 inches in length. A number of 


Valley in 1912, and has from the first proven highly suc- 
cessful. The yield is about 4% to 34 bale per acre. Pima, 
while not of such long staple as some other varieties, is 
much in demand among manufacturers of automobile tires, 
and the finer grades of cotton goods, and owing to the suc- 
cess with which it has been grown on both sides of the 
line, it has attracted the attention of several manufacturers 
of tires, among them the Goodyear people. The acreage 
devoted to this, and Durango cotton, bids fair to be sub- 
stantially inereased in this and succeeding years. 

Durango long staple, so called from the Mexican state 
from which the seeds were first introduced, is a cotton of 
wonderfully strong, silky staple, and sells for a good price 
in the markets. The acreage devoted to this and Pima, 
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will probably be about 35,000 this year, about equally dis- 
tributed on both sides of the line. One reason for the 
rather limited cultivation of these varieties of long staple, 
is that there have not, thus far, been adequate facilities 


for ginning it. Also, another important factor, is the 


high cost of picking these varieties of cotton, due to the 
difficulty of getting it out of the small bolls, to which the 
lint clings with the tenacity of “bre’r possum up a ’simmon 


tree.” 
Growers who have planted Pima and Durango exten- 


sively, are agreed that it is a most satisfactory crop, in 
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clods are broken with a dise plow. Then the land is thrown 
up into ridges about eight inches high and is then ready 
for seeding. Planting begins in the latter end of January, 
or the early part of February, and continues until about 
the middle of April or the first of May. Cotton chopping 
starts on the earlier varieties, early in April, and is a much 
less complicated operation than in Georgia, or other of the 
southern states, as grass does not infest the Valley to quite 
the extent that it does in the South, and further, the rain 
may be “turned on and off” at pleasure. Picking begins 
in late June, and continues until well after New Year; 


Corton IN THE COMPRESS YARD AT CALEXICU, SEASON 191 8-19. 


that it does not shed its squares and bolls under adverse 
weather conditions, as do the short staple varieties; there 
are times in the year here in Imperiai Valley, when the 
wind blows a veritable gale, frequently for days at a time, 
and these two warieties of cotton seem to stand the racket 
far better than some others. 

Methods of cultivation in cotton growing are essentially 
the same in all American cotton sections except for the 
differences obtaining under irrigation. In January, after 
the stalks are broken down, water is turned on‘o the land, 
and after the surface has hardened sufficiently to keep 
a team from bogging or overloading their feet with an ex- 
cess tonnage of “ ’dobe” soil, the ground is “flat ploughed,” 
then broken up with a fourteen-inch plow, after which the 


sometimes until March in-the ease of Durango and Pima 
cotton. 

The cost of production will undoubtedly be of interest 
to both growers and manufacturers in the Southeastern 
states, but, owing to the varying conditions in Imperial 
Valley, it will be a question most difficult to answer in a 
thoroughly satisfactory manner; however, the following 
table, based on present costs, will be somewhere near a fair 
average, 

Cost of preparing ground for seed, per acre 
Cost of seed 


Chopping 
Cultivating 
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. Miu AND Gin No. 2 at EL CENTRO. 


6.00 


Irrigating (labor and water) 


Picking (1% bale to acre) 

2.50 
3.75 
2.00 
20.00 


Hauling 


$60.00 
The average cost of picking has been, for short staple, 
about $2.00; and for Durango and Pima, about $6.00. 
The cost of ginning long staple is about three times 
the cost of ginning short staple. It is expected, however, 
that improved facilities for ginning will lessen this part of 
the eost of production. As to the picking cost, this will 
of course depend entirely upon the labor supply in the 
future. By far the most satisfactory labor thus far intro- 
dueed into the Valley, are the Texans and Oklahomans 
from the cotton growing sections of these two states. The 
old standby, the southern negro, is here only in limited 
numbers at present, and cannot as yet be considered a fac- 
Many planters express a prefer- 
However, the 


tor in the labor market. 
ence for the Hindu and Mexiean laborers. 
sentiment against this class of labor makes their employ- 
ment an uncertain quantity at best, and it must be remem- 
bered that, with the Mexican, “manana” looms as big on 
this side of the line, as it does in the land where it flowers 
continually, 

Upon the whole, it may be remarked that the cotton 
growing industry in California has “come to stay,” espe- 
cially in the Imperial Valley, where climate, soil and all 
other factors making for the suecess of the undertaking are 
to be found at their best. The further development in this 
section will only be limited by the amount of acreage avail- 
able, and by the future of the crop as a “money getter” 
for your ‘Californian has long since learned the valuable 
lesson of letting go of a crop which no longer yields an 
adequate return upon the labor and eapital invested, and 
turning his attention to other crops that do pay. 

Railway facilities will be greatly enhanced with the 
completion, at an early date, of the San Diego and Arizona 


. aforesaid personally appeared O. A. Sharpless, 


Railway. This line of railway will furnish a direct line of 
outlet to tidewater at San D‘ego, distant about 135 miles 
from the Valley, and will also, upon its completion, give 
direct rail connection with the East, via Yuma, and the 
Southern Pacifie main line to New Orleans, and other East- 
ern markets. The photos accompanying this article will 
serve to give a fairly good idea of certain phases of the 
development and growth of the cotton industry in this 
“Dixie Land” of the Pacific Coast. 
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section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse 
side of this form, to-wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, man- 
aging editor, and business managers are: Publisher, W. R. C. Smith 
Publishing ©o., Atlanta, Ga.; Editor, L. L. Arnold, Atlanta, ‘ 
Business Manager, F. C. Myers, Atlanta, Ga. 

2. That the owners are: W. R. ©. Smith, Atlanta, Ga.; J. W. 
Smith, New York City; W. S. Cushion, Cleveland, 0.; O. A. Sharp- 
less, Atlanta, Ga.; J. C. Martim, Atlanta, Ga.; H. H. Kelley, At- 
lanta, Ga.; W. J. Rooke, Atlanta, Ga.; L. L. Arnold, Atlanta, Ga. 

8. That the known bondholders, mortgagees and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
bonds, motgages, or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paagraphs next above giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not. only 
the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder 
or security holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corpora- 
tien for whom such tustee is acting, is given: also that the said 
two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees. hold stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bona fide owner: and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, associat‘on. or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock. bonds. or other securi- 
ties than as so stated by him. O. A. SHARPLESS, Gen. Mer. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 29th dav of March, 1919. 

(Seal) E. L. PHILPOT. 
Notary Public. 


(My ‘commission expires February 23, 1923.) 


The annual meeting of the Southern Textile Association 
and the Third Southern Textile Exposition, Textile Hall, 
Greenville, S. C., May 5, 6,7, 8, 9, 10. 

The annual meeting of the Georgia Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, the Ralston, Columbus, Ga., May 14, 15. 

The annual meeting of the Cotton Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation of Georgia, the Marlborough-Blenheim, Atlantic 
City, May 26. 
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The Third Southern Textile Exposition which is sched- 
uled for the week of May 5th to 10th at Greenville, S. C., 
gives promise of being the big success which has hitherto 
befell this southern machinery show. 

The First Southern Textile Exposition was 
It was the result of hard 


held in 
Greenville in November, 1915. 
work, constant application and extraordinary cooperation 
on the part of all interested, At that time it beeame ap- 
parent that a suitable building was necessary for the South- 
ern Textile Exposition. The company became incorporated 
and began work on the new exposition building, a photo- 
graph of which is shown upon this page. 

The second Southern Textile Exposition was held in 
December, 1917, in this new $250,000 building, that be- 
cause of war reasons, had even at the time of the show not 
been entirely completed. However, it marked the fulfill- 
ment of an ideal, which had oceupied the minds of many 
Greenville men since the First Southern Textile Exposition 
was held in that city in 1915. The Third Southern Textile 
Exposition, which opens its doors to the publie on May 5th 
of this year, will be the first textile exposition which has 
been held in the building since it was entirely completed. 
It is needless to say that the attendance will be large. A 
great many mills have already arranged to have their su- 
perintendents and department heads attend this exposition 
either in a body or in relays at the expense of the mill. A 
eareful canvass of the southern mills made by Corton 
shows that from the 125 replies received an average of be- 
tween five and six men per mill are going to be sent to this 
exposition at the expense of the mill. 
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In 1917 Greenville worked under a handicap from the 
standpoint of hotel accommodations. At Camp Sevier 20,- 
000 national locaied 
these soldiers were thronging the hotels in Greenville, there- 
However, Gen- 


soldiers were and the relatives of 
by reducing the regular accommodations. 
eral Manager F. M. Burnett, of the Southern Textile Ex- 
position, Inc., advises that this year there are ample ac- 
commodations for all who may wish to attend. Further- 
more, as the exposition this year is being held right in the 
middle of the spring months, weather conditions are almost 
certain to be ideal. 

The Southern Textile Association is to hold its annual 
meeting in Greenville on the 8th and 9th of May, coinci- 
dent with the Third Southern Textile Exposition and a 
tentative program for these two days was published in the 
April number of Corton, 

In addition to the superintendents and overseers at- 
tending this convention there has been called for this same 
week a meeting of Textile Welfare Workers. This con- 
ference has plans outlined for Thursday and Friday of 
the exposition week and the Southern Textile Association 
members will be asked to meet with the welfare workers to 
give advice and for round table discussion purposes. 

Arrangements have been made to have one or more 
brass bands furnish music the entire week of the exposition 
and many other features have also been arranged by the 
committee of men in charge of this feature of the exposi- 


tion. 
’Nuf said! We will meet you there. 
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Among the Exhibitors 


The Barber- 
Colman Com- 
pany, of Rock- 
ford, Ill., manu- 
of the 
well known Bar- 
ber hand knotters 
and various mod- 
els of warp tying 


acturers 


machines, wil] 
suitable 
space at the show 
to display an in- 
teresting ma- 
J: Bt. 
the 
mana- 
f the 


ber-Colman Com- 


occu py 


chine. 
Spencer, 
southern 
Bar- 


ger o 





in 
Mr. 
Spencer has been 


pany will be 


charg@4. 


J. H. SPENCER, 


in the employ of this company nearly fourteen years and 
during that time has worked not only at Greenville, but a'so 
at the plant at Rockford, Ill., at the Boston office and in 
their office at Manchester, England. He has, therefore, a 
very wide experience with their product and its relation to 
the textile industry. As Chairman of the Sub-Committee 
on Machinery and Supplies of the First Southern Textile 
Exposition at Greenville, Mr. Spencer made an enviable 
record for himself as a successful and consistent worker. 
Since that time he has been elected President of the Green- 
ville Textile Club and is one of the most popular and effi- 
There other 
things we know about Mr. Spencer, and we have the written 
permission of Field Manager R. FE. MeCausland, of the 


Rockford offiee, who will also be present, to print this other 


cient boosters for Greenville. are several 


material at our discretion, We prefer, however, to leave 
these smaller details for Mr. Spencer to explain personally 
to the eallers visiting his exhibit to see the machine he is 
demonstrating. 

The Bird-Wileox Company, Inc., Atlanta, Ga., monu- 
facturers of oxy-acetylene welding apparatus of all kinds, 
oxygen and acetylene gas and other supplies used in oxy- 
acetylene welding and cutting, will oceupy spaces 87 and 
88 on the first floor with machines being operated under 
actual working conditions welding broken textile parts. 
This company needs little introduction as they were pres- 
ent with a splendid exhibit and demonstration at the S vuth- 
ern Textile Exposition in 1915, and again in 1917 Thy 
3ird-Witeox Company will have on exhibit all grades of 
eutting and welding torches which are manufactured in At- 
lanta, as they are the only manufacturers of this equip- 
ment in the South. They will also have on exhibit all 
stvles of oxvgen and acetylene regulators which are used 
for welding and eutting by the oxy-acetylene method, and 
oxygen and acetylene gas. They will also show an acety- 
lene generator, lead burning apparatus, deearbonizing ap- 


paratus, all different welding materials, asbestos goods, 





welding tables and everything necessary to equip a first 
class welding shop. The exhibit will be in charge of Presi- 
dent George Bird with a first class welder in attendance 
to give regular welding demonstrations at the exposition. 

The Keever 
Starch Company, 
Columbus, Ohio, 
will exhibit Victor 
mill starch; laun- 
dry starches of 
wheat and corn; 
gluten, a product 
washed out of the 


tarch; corn oil; 

and gluten feed 
for stock. This 
latter product is 


ground from corn 
hearts after the oil 
has been pressed 
out. It is 
probable that Gen- 
eral Manager 
Charles J. 
from 


very 


Kurtz, 
Columbus, 
Ohio, will be pres- 





ent. The exhibit 


JAMES H. MAXWELL. 


will be in charge 

of Southern Agent James H. Maxwell, assisted by Jack 

[ler. Mir. Maxwell is too well known in southern mill cir- 

eles to need any introduction from us. He came to Green- 

ville in 1886 and has been connected with the cotton tex- 
tile field in some capacity ever since, 

The Graton & Knight Mfg. Co., Worcester, Mass., will 
show a stationary exhibit consisting of their several varie- 
ties of leather belting designed for special applications in 
textile work. Also a full line of mill strapping will be 
shown. The factory behind the products counts in buying 
mill belting just as it does in buying mill machinery and 
the representatives who will have charge of this exhibit, 
will take pleasure in giving to textile visitors not only an 
engineering opinion concerning their power transmission 
difficulties, but will further gladly explain some of the de- 
tails that are not appreciated by the general public about 
the factory behind the G. & K. belting. 

The MeNaughton Manufacturing Company, Maryville, 
Tenn., will show the McNaughton grate bar which is com- 
posed of separate fuel carrying units held in alignment by 
flat bars extending the whole length, Each unit can ex- 
pand freely without crowding, thus preventing warping and 
sagging, it is claimed. Any parts of the grate can be easily 
and inexpensively repaired, thus reducing the cost of the 
upkeep. Representatives of the company will be present to 
explain the merits of this proposition. 

The Manufacturers’ Warehouse Company, of Green- 
ville, S. C., has reserved spaces in which to exhibit the pro- 
ducts of several companies who carry their products in 
stock in the Greenville warehouse of this organization, where 
they will be ready for prompt shipment to customers when 
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ordered out by the salesmen of the various organizations. 
This exhibit will be in charge of H. Callaway Mims of the 
Manufacturers’ Warehouse Company. 

The Crouse-Hinds Co., of Syracuse, N. Y., will present 
an interesting display of their electrical specialties for tex. 
tile mill use, These specialties will be suitably demonstrat- 
ed and explained by representatives of the company who 
will be present during the entire week. 

The Fibre 
Company will have an 


Rogers 


attractive exhibit at the 
Southern Textile Expo- 
sition at Greenville, S. 
(C. This exhibit will be 
in charge of James L. 
Nieukirk, Manager of 
the “Leatheroid” Sales 
Division, of the Rogers 
Fibre Co., at Philade!- 
Mr. Nieukirk is 
over the 


phia. 
known all 
South as “Sunny Jim” 
who know 


and those 


him, know how this fits 





disposition 
The 


Leatheroid line to be shown will include No. 1 seamless rov- 


his genial 


and _ friendliness. 


“SUNNY JIM.” 


ing can with the patented rolled-over fibre top, a can that is 
distinetively up-to-date, smooth inside and out, and very 
desirable for mill use and service; the No. 2 seamless rov- 
ing can with polished steel top rim; two styles of their mill 
ear, No. 2 known as the “Leatheroid” steel-clad car, the 
walls of which are sheet steel closely riveted to hard fibre, 
corners reinforced, steel over wood top rim, metal bottom 
band and self-oiling wheels. Also the No. 3 mill ear of the 
same pattern except that it is all fibre and protected with 
hard wood center bands; also “Leatheroid” mill boxes made 
very strong with steel over wood top rim, hard wood shoes 
and new special steel protecting corner, giving maximum 
wear not only to the corner of the box but to the shoes. 
They will also show their combination doffing cars with a 
stationary box and a loose box with a steel banded plat- 
form; these ears made in either all fibre or steel surfaces 
over fibre. Other “Leatheroid” goods will be shown and it 
will be an exhibit representing the very latest construction 
of cotton mill receptacles and carriers. Leon B. Rogers, 
General Manager of the Rogers Fibre Co., expects to be 
present and assist Mr. Nieukirk in pointing out the supe- 
rior qualities of the “Leatheroid” line. 

The Baltimore Belting Company, of Baltimore, Md., 
will be at the show with an exhibit consisting of a display 
panel on which will be shown its various leather specialties 
for textile mills and some of the raw material from which 
they are made. There will also be a number of rolls of their 
leather belt in sizes and styles most in demand by those at- 
tending the show. The exhibit will be in charge of R. V. 
Whitener, manager of the Southern Branch at Spartan- 
burg, who has represented this company in the South for 
the past twelve years. He does not travel regularly and 
welcomes this opportunity to see his old friends, Charles 
/B. Iler, of Greenville, representing the Southern Branch in 
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the Carolinas; W. H. Fisher, who covers Georgia and Ala- 
bama, and James A. West, Jr., traveling Virginia and 
North Carolina from the factory direct will also be in at- 
tendance. 

The United 
Mich., will display a general line of graphite and graphite 
Practically all of their graphite products are in 


States Graphite Company of Saginaw, 


products, 
general use among textile manufacturers, but they will es- 
pecially emphasize and call attention to their Mexican 
boiler graphite, which is used as a scale remover and rem- 
edy in steam boilers. It acts mechanically and removes 
scale from the boiler by entering into the minute cracks 
that appear and working down through these cracks until it 
reaches the boiler metal to which it imparts the graphite 
finish that does not allow the attachment of further scale. 

J. BE. Sirrine, mill 
engineer and archi 
tect, Greenville, S. C., 
will have an exhibi- 
tion of photographs 
showing some of the 
mill 


struction features ear 


work and con 


ried out under his 


plans and_ specifica 
tions. Several of the 
representatives from 
his office will take 


charge and be on duty 
during the exposition. 
While no one member 


of this organization 





will be known as hav- 


ing personal charge of 


). SIRRINE. 


the exhibit it is with 
pleasure that we reproduce the photographs of Mr. Sirrine, 
the founder of the organization which now bears his name 
and the fruits of whose labor may be seen in hundreds of 
southern textile towns. The total cost of the many indus 
trial plants designed by Mr. Sirrine and his organization 
run into the hundred millions of dollars and that amount 
is rapidly growing from year to year. Mr. Sirrine has 
taken a leading part in the Southern Textile Exposition 
sinee its inception and the Southern Textile Exposition 
building in Greenville was designed in his office and buili 
under the supervision of one of his engineers. 

The Greenville Spool & Manufacturing Company, mak- 
ers of spools and skewers at Greenville, S. C., has been 
operating something over two years. The daily production 
of this factory is now 2,000 spools, 4,000 skewers, 1,500 
under clearers and a large number of variety turnings. This 
company also manufactures warper and twister spools with 
plain heads and metal shield heads. They operate two pat- 
ented moist-air dry kilns and their plant is equipped with 
all the latest spool-making machinery. D. F. Folger, sec- 
retary, and M. T. Maxwell, manager, will take charge of 


this exhibit at the exposition and be in attendance daily. 
The Atherton Pin Grid Bar Company, of Providence, 

R. I., will exhibit their improved pin grid bars for cotton 

pickers. These grid bars are adjustable. L. D. Armstrong, 
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the treasurer of the company, will probably be in charge. 
The Burroughs Adding Machine Company, of Detroit, 
Mich., will have on exhibit a number of different models of 
figuring machines, especially those adapted for the work 
of textile mills. One of the machines to be exhibited is 
especially adapted for textile work, as it will add two or 
‘more groups of figures at the same time. A ‘typical use 
for this machine is found in the cloth room where it is 
necessary to count the number of cuts in each case or ship- 


ment and, at the same time, the yards in each eut. This 
machine is also equipped with fractional figures so that 
fractions of yards may be added and automatically trans- 
lated into yards in the total. This model is so equipped 
that a number of carbon copies can be made from invoices 
to be used for various purposes. A number of other at- 
tractive models of the Burroughs machine will be shown. 
Floyd Hughes, manager of the Greenville branch of the 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, will be in charge 
of this exhibit. He will be assisted by other representatives 
of the company. 

The Builders Lumber & Supply Company, of Anderson, 
5. C., will display their products in an interesting manner. 


Carolina Supply Company, of Greenville, S. C., 


11 show a general line of mill supplies, machinery, tools, 
steam fittings and electrical equipment. In attendance at 
the exhibit will be various officers of the company and a 
number of their representatives who are constantly meet- 
ing the mill trade in their daily work. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, Mass., 
will be represented through their Southern Agents, Alex- 
ander and Garsed, of Charlotte, N. C. In the space pro- 
vided this company is making arrangements to provide for 
Mr. Alexander of 


on hand to see that all callers 


the entertainment of their friends and 
Alexander & Garsed will be 
receive due consideration. 

The Columbus Truck & Supply Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Columbus, Ga., manufacturers of trucks and dye- 
ing machinery will explain the advantages of their pro- 
ducts to visitors at their exhibit. 

The Detroit Graphite Company, of Detroit, Mieh., mak- 
ers of paints of all deseription, interior and exterior, for 
cotton mills and houses or other buildings connected with 
the mills, will offer an interesting exhibit of their various 
produets. This will include “Sta-White,” a high gloss white 
interior paint, which has been used on many mills in the 
South and in other sections of the country; specially dura- 
ble combinations of colors for the inside and outside paint- 
ing of cottages and many other specialties for which they 
have a constantly increasing demand from the South, This 
exhibit will doubtless be in charge of G. W. Cureton, the 
Greenville representative while other representatives from 
the factory at Detroit, and also from the New York office 


will be in attendance. 
The Dary Ring Traveler Company, of Taunton, Mass., 
has secured suitable space which will be devoted to a dis- 


play of their produets. Southern representatives of this 


company will be in attendance. 

The Empire Manufacturing Company, of Goldsboro, N. 
C.. will show examples of their packing eases made from 
wood veneer which are exceptionally strong and light. 
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The Carolina Specialty Company, Charlotte, N. C., will 
be represented at the Southern Textile Exposition by their 
president, J, Lindsay Ross, and their treasurer, R. ‘Gallo- 
‘way Ross, and their seeretary, C. J. Carpenter. Their ex- 
hibits will occupy booth 226; and as representatives of the 
Trus-Con Laboratories, Detroit, Mich., manufacturers of 
waterproofing, dampproofing, and technical paints; and the 
Anti-Friction Belt Dressing Baltimore, Md., 
manufacturers of Anti-Friction belt dressing; The Barreit 
Company, of New York and Philadelphia, manufacturers 
They will have 


Company, 


of disinfectants and wood preservatives. 

a full line of their different produe*s src will be pleased 
to have their old friends eall around at their booth often. 

The Main Belting Company, 

manufacturers of Special Textile 

Leviathan belting, will be repre- 

sented at the textile show at 

Greenville by F. R. House, who 

represents this firm in the two 

Carolinas, F. L. Melllwain, of 

service department, and 

Charles G. Sherman, branch 

manager at Atlanta. This com- 

pany’s product is really a pro- 


their 


duct of the South as its basis is 
duek, woven in the southern mills 
under special specifications. The 
duck is then treated with special 
compositions which are the com- 
bined results of the findings of 
engineers and chemists extending 
over a period of many years. The 
belt is lock-stitched, thoroughly 
stretehed and before it 
leaves the factory and through 
its treatment has proven itself 


aged 


as a superior method of increas- 
ing the efficieney of operation in 


R. Hovse. 


textile mills. On looms this belt 
assures an even running of the loom with very little, if any, 
stretch, and due to the treatment it reeeives in its manu- 
facture is not subject to the “come and go” caused by close 
proximity to humidifiers. The duck 


stitehed as to prevent its fraying at the edge when contact 


is SO woven and 


is made with a shifter and a clear, concise guarantee is 
made for Special Textile Leviathan by its manufacturers. 
A service department in charge of F. L. MclIllwain, a mill 
man of twenty years experience, is maintained at Atlanta. 
This department makes all initial installations of Special 
Textile Leviathan and is conducted purely for the conven- 
ience of the Main Belting Company’s customers and the 
education of mill operators to the use of this belting. F. R. 
House represents the Main Belting Co. in the states of 
North and South Carolina and is a belt man of recognized 
ability, having made a close study of belting conditions in 
textile mills for a period of about eight years. Mr. House 
is largely responsible for the successful application of Spe- 
cial Textile Leviathan belting in many of the large textile 
mills of the South and his many friends will be glad to 
meet him at the Textile Convention in Greenville. 
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The National Starch Company, sales representative of 
the Corn Products Refining Company, of New York, will 
exhibit a full line of their industrial products, including 
thick boiling starches, thin boiling starches, dextrines, and 
British gums. This 
exhibit will be in charge of Dr. W. R. Catheart, the tech- 
nical director of the Mill and Paper Division of this organ- 
ization. John R. White and M. Ousley, of the Greenville 
office, and Albert G, Smith, of Atlanta, will also be in at- 


They will also show some specialties, 


tendance. 

The American Kron Seale Company, 430 E. 
New York City, will display their automatic, springless 
“Load and Look” scales, that are particularly suitable for 


53d St., 


the textile industry. These will doubtless inelude the cot- 

ton or platform scales, scales suitable for the slasher room 

and cloth room, and also the special lap scales made by this 

Company for picker room work, The exhibit will be in 

charge of Southern Representative J. Kirk Rowell, who has 

offices at 405 Urban Bldg., Louisville, Ky. Other repre- 
sentatives of the organization will also be present. 

Jenkins Brothers, 80 

White St., New York 

City, will have an excel- 

Jent display of their well 

known valves and pack- 

ings. The renewable 

disc valve manufactured 

by this company has at- 

tracted much attention 

among the southern mills 

because of its durability 

and convenience in re- 

pair. The exhibit will be 

B. R. Worrorp, in charge of B. R. Wof- 

ford, of Atlanta, who handles the southern section for this 

company. Mr. Wofford is too well known in the trade to 

need comment here, 

Huntington & Guerry, electrical contractors and special- 
ists in textile mill electrical work, with offices and head- 
quarters at Greenville, S. \C., will be among those present. 
At their exhibit place they will be glad to welcome old 
friends and make new ones and while their exhibit will be 
largely photographs covering many of the representative 
power and lighting installations they have made in south- 
ern cotton mills, there will be many special features about 
these installations that will prove of interest to the visitors. 


Messrs. Huntington & Guerry will be present during the 
show. 

The Charlotte Leather Belting Company, of Charlotte, 
N. C., will display their different varieties of belting and 
leather specialties for textile work. 

The Hockaday Company, of Chicago, Tll., will present 
in their exhibit the Hockaday system of finishing walls. 
This company manufactures a wall finish known as “In- 
terio,’ which they elaim ean be applied to a wall without 
a size or under-coat of any kind and that two coats of this 
material is all that is necessary to produce a lasting finish 
on either plaster or wood. “Interio,” it is claimed, washes 


as easily and cleanly as china and never peels, cracks, or 
This exhibit will doubtless be in charge of O. H. 


scales. 
Iohnson, assisted by representatives from the factory. At 
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the last show the Hockaday souvenirs were very much 
sought after. 

Corton, Atlanta, Ga., will have its usual space reserva- 
tion and different representatives of this journal will be 
present during the entire week. They will be glad to greet 
their many friends in the spaces allotted to them for ex- 
hibit purposes. 

The R. D, Cole Manufacturing Company, of Newnan, 
Ga., will exhibit photographs and drawings of boilers, tanks, 
dyeing machines and other heavy mill equipment manufac- 
tured by them, Representatives of the company will be 
present during the entire week. 

The Clipper Belt Lacer Co., of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
will show a demonstrating exhibit of the Clipper-belt lacer 
in various sizes and for a variety of purposes. Represen- 
tatives from the factory will doubtless be present to ex- 
plain the advantages of this device. 

Wm. Firth, 200 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass., will ex- 
hibit mechanical sweepers and other devices manufactured 
in charge of J. J. 


by this company. The exhibit will be 


Smith, of Boston, and Milton Smith, of Greenville, S. C. 

Hudson & Kohn Company, of Greenville, S. C., will 
This 
are cotton goods distributors for a large variety 
A few 


show various styles of goods converted by them. 

company 

of fabries manufactured in and around Greenville. 

of these are sold in the original or unfinished state, but 

most of them are converted either in Southern bleacheries 

or in Eastern bleacheries. The exhibit will be in charge of 
David Kohn, assisted by others from the organization, 

The Southern Elec- 

tric Supply Co., of At- 

lanta, Ga., will have an 

extensive display. This 

exhibit will be in charge 

of EF. P. Gurley, 

covers North and South 


who 


Carolina for the com- 
pany. Mr. Gurley pre- 
viously covered this 
same territory for the 
Tower-Binford 


Richmond, 


Com- 
pany, of 
Va., and has a host of 
friends which he has 
acquired chiefly by rea- 
i son of his square deal- 
E. P. GURLEY. “i 
ings and giving to the 
engineers of mills valuable suggestions in the matter of en- 
gineering ideas and the proper selection and installation 
of apparatus or electrical material in their respective mills. 
They will exhibit a full line of Hazard Mfg. Company’s 
rubber covered wires and cable, both stranded and solid; 
the well-known line of Chicago Fuse Mfg. Company’s union 
renewable fuses, as well as cartridge fuses; Harvey Hub- 
hell steel reflectors, especially the type used in cotton mills 
for proper lighting throughout the entire mill; Wagner 
Electrie Mfg. Company’s single phase motors; G. E. Na- 
Mazda ineandeseent lamps of the type and kind 
General Sales Manager C. D. Boyd 


tional 
used in cotton mills. 
will also be present throughout the week. 








The Bahan Textile 
Machinery Company, 
of Union, S. C., manu- 
facturers and _ selling 
agents for cotton mill 
specialties, will show a 
loom equipped with the 
adjustable Corn rocker 





and parallel bearings, 
Stone shuttle checks 
and a Snow stop mo- 
tion. Wm. H. Bahan, 
Jr., president of the 
' Bahan Textile Machin- 
AMASA ST. ONGE. . . 
ery Company, will 


have charge of this exhibit. Connected with this exhibit, 
whieh will oceupy spaces 40-41-42-43, will be an exhibit 
grown St. Onge Company’s adjustable grids for 


Amasa 


of the 
pickers and a Kleanol bobbin cleaning machine. 
St. Onge, president of the Brown St. Onge Company, will 
have charge of this portion of the exhibit, 

The Morse Chain Company, Ithaca, N. Y., will have 
booths number 24 to 27 on the first floor, where they will 
show a facsimile of a spinning frame drive in operation, 
together with a large drive which will be in operation, 
that will show the action of the rocker joint and guide 
link in such manner that it will be impressive and instruc- 
The synchronism of lights and speeds is interesting 
to watch. In other parts of the building there will be 
Morse chains operating many textile and other machines. 
In addition they will have a large number of exhibit pho- 
tographs of chain drives, and samples showing the con- 
struction of the product with literature and a valuable sou- 
venir. If space in the building will permit of the exhibit, 
Mr. F. L. Morse, president of the Morse Chain Co., has 
offered the directors of the Association, a Thomas-Morse 
airplane, which achieved such wonderful results during the 


tive. 


war, and holds records for speed in flying, climbing and 
driving, together with a Liberty motor and a Le Rhone 
motor. George W. Pritchett, southern representative of 
the Morse Chain Company, with a direct branch office 
at Greensboro, N. C., will be in charge of this exhibit. 
He will have with him during the Exposition, A. B. 
Wray and V. D. Morse, executives of the Morse Chain 
Company, Ithaca, N. Y., and also C. L. Saunders, adver- 
tising manager. 

The Standard Fibre Co., 25 Miller Street, Somerville, 
Mass., will exhibit their popular “No-Waste” seamless rov- 
ing cans. The “No-Waste” seamless roving cans have a 
reputation for quality and smoothness wherever roving cans 
are used and the representatives of this company who will 
have charge of the exhibit will call especial attention to 
these seamless, rivetless cans. This zompany wi!! also ex- 
hibit doffing trucks and other svecial shaped receptacles 
both in plain fibre bodies and where necessary the steel 
clad type. Fibre cars or trucks are now becoming an im- 
portant part of mill equipment, Standard cars are made 
of heavy gauge materials, extra heavy corners, clear qual- 
ity hard Michigan maple mouldings, extra heavy malleable 
iron corner castings. All rivets are countersunk flush with 
the mouldings and the bottoms are guaranteed to be No. 1 
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long leaf North Carolina hard pine matched and heavily 
cross cleated. These trucks are then mounted on large face 
self-oiling casters. 

E. S. Player, manufacturers’ agent for textile special- 
ties and mill equipment, Greenville, S. C., will have an 
extensive exhibit of the various lines represented by him 
and while he will be in attendance and in general charge 
of the different displays it is understood that other repre- 
sentatives from the different factories will also be on hand 
to more fully explain and demonstrate the individual de- 
vices. These devices are as follows: 

American High Speed Chain distributed by Abell- 
Howe Company of Chicago is a metallic silent chain espe- 
cially adapted for textile work. It is claimed that this 
chain possesses a number of distinctive features which are 
responsible for its excellent record in service and its facil- 
ity to run for long periods without showing noticeable wear. 

The Puro Drinking Fountain, made by the Puro Sani- 
tary Drinking Fountain Company, of Haydenville, Mass., 
is a sanitary bubbling fountain so arranged that it is im- 
possible for the lips of the person drinking to touch the 
bubbling device. The water from these fountains bubbles 
about one and one-half inches high and breaks, going 
just high enough so that a satisfying drink may be ob- 
tained, All surplus water drains into the waste pipe. In 
connection with these Puro bubblers, will be shown the 
Puro combination coolers and simple coolers whereby the 
water is circulated through an ice cooled chamber before 
reaching the bubbler. 

The Morehead “Back-to-Boiler” System manufactured 
by the Morehead Manufacturing Co., of Detroit, Mich., and 
many other examples of the Morehead devices such as re- 
turn, non-return and vacuum traps and other steam spe- 
cialties designed to effect a tremendous saving in coal will 
be shown. 

Electric, hand and belt-power elevators, automatic hatch 
doors, and gates as manufactured by the Westbrook Ele- 
vator Co., of Danville, Va., will be represented in Mr. 
Player’s exhibit which also includes the Stuebing lift truck 
for inside trucking as manufactured by the Stuebing Truck 
Co., of Cineinnati, Ohio. The Stuebing truck is a device 
whereby the platform of the truck is in a separate piece 
and a large number of platforms are used with only one 
truck or eonvesing apparatus. These platforms may be 
loaded in one place ready for transniission, the mobile part 
of the truck slipped beneath the platform and one move 
of the handle raises the platform clear of the floor so that 
the platform and the goods upon it may be trucked to any 
part of the factory where a similar movement of the handle 
deposits the platform for unloading, and the movable part 
of the truck may then be taken to some other part of the 
mill for other trucking purposes. Mr. Player will also 
show Triumph electric motors and the International Mois- 
tening Company’s system of humidification. 

The Greenville Belting Company, of Greenville, S. C. 
who are also the southern distributors for the Bradford 
Belting Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio; will have on exhibit 
a complete line of new leather belting and leather special- 
ties as applied to the textile industry. They will also show 
their method of rebuilding and reclaiming old leather belt- 
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ing after the mill has discarded it, This part of the ex- 
hibit should be of special interest to the textile mill man. 
M. C. Sanders, president and treasurer, and C. Graham 
Slaughter, secretary, will be in charge of the exhibit and 
in practically constant attendance at the booth. 


Douglas Company’s exhibit at the Third Southern Tex- 


, tile Exposition will be in charge of their Greenville Office 


Manager, Ira L. Griffin, who will be assisted by J. Frank 
Crawford and Guy L. Morrison, southern sales representa- 
tives. An exhibit that is interesting as well as instructive 
has been prepared and a complete display of Douglas tex- 
tile starches will be shown. Also, numerous warps sized 
with Douglas textile starches will be on display and visit- 
ing mill men are invited to examine these warps to learn 
how they were sized and just what results were required 
and obtained. The Douglas Company representatives will 
be pleased to supply information pertaining to sizing and 
finishing and it is hoped that all visitors will take full ad- 
vantage of this service, 
The Transmis- 
sion Ball Bearing 
Co., Ine, 1050 
Military Road, 
Buffalo, N. Y., will 
show a full line of 
Chapman ball 
bearings for line 
shaft hangers and 
power transmission 
purposes, including 
ball bearing fan 
and blower bear 
ings, ball bearing 
loose pulleys, ball 
bearing pillow 
blocks for pickers. 
washers, ete., and 
ball bearing fric- 





tion clutches. This 
exhibit will be in 


O. R. S. Poou. 


charge of O. R. S. Pool, the manager of the southern 
branch, which is located at Greenville, S. C. Mr. Pool is a 
native of Mississippi and was engaged in the mill supply 
and machinery business at Hattiesburg for many years. He 
was secretary and treasurer of the Watkins Machine and 
Foundry Company for seven years, and secretary and treas- 
urer of the Union Manufacturing and Supply Company 
for five years. Both of these concerns were located at Hat- 
tiesburg. Later he removed to Asheville, N. C., where he 
became secretary and treasurer of the Sternberg Foundry 
& Supply Company, with whom he was connected for five 
years. This organization is now known as the Carolina 
Machinery Co., of Asheville. During the past three years 
he has traveled Western North Carolina for the Smith- 
Courtney Co., of Richmond, Va., who are the North Caro- 
lina and Virginia agents for the Transmission Ball 
Bearing Co. During this period he equipped many North 
Carolina mills with Chapman ball bearings made by this 
company and beginning 1919 he accepted his present posi- 
tion as manager of the Greenville branch of the Transmis- 
sion Ball Bearing Co. A moving exhibit will be shown at 
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the exposition where a demonstration of the friction sav- 
ing and lubrication saving qualities of the Chapman ball 
bearing will be demonstrated. 
























Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1713-1735 North Paulina St., 
Chicago, IIl., will exhibit the Comptometer for perform- 
ing all kinds of calculations. It is claimed that the Comp- 
tometer could hardly be better adapted to the figure work 
of cotton mills and textile plants if it had been designed 
especially for that purpose. It is adaptable to all of the 
various kinds of figuring found in such institutions. First 
it is a rapid adding machine, since it is operated by the 
single motion of depressing the keys. This same direct 
key drive makes the Comptometer an exceptionally speedy 
ealeulator. This exhibit will be in charge of Walter E. 
Sloan, of Charlotte, whom the artist has here depicted in a 
pen and ink sketch. Mr. Sloan’s connection with this ecom- 
pany dates from 1911, when he first went into the territory 
he now oceupies to sell Comptometers. His territory em- 
braces North and South Carolina, and besides his office 
in Charlotte he maintains offices in Raleigh and Columbia. 
He has a wide acquaintance in the cotton mills and textile 
plants as well as in other lines of industry and commerce. 
And everyone who knows Walter knows the Comptometer. 
You can’t know one without knowing the other. It was 
even reported that Walter once demonstrated his machine 
at an Isle of Palms convention by calculating the number 
of the wild sea waves and intimating what they were 
singing. A part of the service rendered by Mr. Sloan 
to his clients is in showing them its application to the vari- 
ous forms of work, short euts in handling figure problems 
and in supplying trained operators where wanted. 

The Link-Belt Company, 39th St. and Stewart Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., will have an interesting exhibit under the 
supervision of their Philadelphia factory. This exhibit will 
be located in spaces 203-4-5 and will consist of a dummy 
end of a spinning frame with a standard silent chain drive 
and chain casing, showing the standard type of electric 
drive connection, as related to spinning frame and twister 
frame work. They will also have as a moving exhibit an 
interrupted vision machine showing the action of Link-Belt 
Silent Chain drives operating at high speed and present- 
ing at the same time an interesting optical illusion. A 
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number of samples of silent chain will also be on exhibit. 
This exhibit will be in charge of C. R. Weiss, G. H. Burk- 
holder, and C, Morrish from the Philadelphia factory. The 
southern representative, J. S. Cothran, from Charlotte, will 
also be in attendance. 

The Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Atlanta, Ga., will occupy 
space No. 229, on the second floor, but will not show any 
machinery or actual produets of the company. They will 
have on hand special literature applying to the textile in- 
dustry, for distribution. The exhibit will be in charge of 
Wm. Parker, sales engineer, connected with the Atlanta 
District Office, who has had special training on the appli- 
eation of this equipment to the textile mill. Berrien Moore, 
manager of the Atlanta District Sales Office, will also be 
n attendance and will be glad to meet old friends and new 
acquaintances among the visitors. 

The American Cast Iron Pipe Co., of Birmingham, Ala., 
will have an interesting exhibit at the Southern Textile Ex- 
position consisting of east iron columns and water pipe. 
There will be an attractive exhibit of photographs of cotton 
mills built with “Acipeo” columns showing their neatness 
and the small space oeceupied by them. There will also be 
on display their 2-inch east iron serewed joint pipe which 
has the additional feature of a leaded joint to provide for 
deflection and expansion in the pipe line when laid under- 
The exhibit will be in charge of E. N. Mattson. 


rround. 


O, E. Sehupp, Southern District Man- 
ager for the Toledo Seale Co., 


many years’ experience in this line, 


is a man of 
For 
the past six years he has been in charge of 
this company’s southern business, covering 
everything east of the Mississippi River 
and South of Kentucky. Mr. Schupp has 
been largely instrumental in installing To- 





O. E. 
ledo automatic springless seales in some of the larger cot- 
His mission has been to 


SCHUPP. 


ton and textile mills in the South. 
promote efficiency in weighing operations in all branches 
At the exposition he will have charge of the 
will be very 


of business. 
Toledo seale exhibit which 
Toledo seales are built on the gravity principle. 


we are advised 


complete. 
Springs are not used in the counterbalancing construction. 
They will be found sensitive and aceurate. Such scales in- 
stalled in commissary or plant will last many years and 


will prove a protection against loss of time, material and 


money. 

The Addressograph Company, of Ill., 
Southern branch at the Hurt Building, Atlanta, Ga., will 
exhibit their cotton mill pay roll machine. This machine 
eliminates the necessity of writing names with pen or 
A name plate with the 


Chieago, with 


typewriter on the pay roll forms. 
number, name and rate of the employee is made up and 
filed in the same manner as the regular ecard index system. 
Names of employees who discontinue their services are eas- 
ily removed from the file and names of new employees in- 


serted. A plate embossing machine for making additions 


or changes in names is furnished with each equipment. 

Alexander Bros., large manufacturers of leather belting, 
with headquarters at Philadelphia, Pa., will present an 
exhibit of their products at the show. 

Another exhibitor at the show will be the L. L. Barr 
Company of Greenville, S. C. 

The Eeonomy Baler Company of Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
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manufacturers of baling presses of several types has taken 
space at the exposition and J. S. Hulme, the southern rep- 
resentative of this company with offices in the Empire 
Building, Atlanta, Ga., will be in personal charge. 

The Goldsmith Company of Greenville, S. C., building 
contractors, will have an exhibit which will be in charge 
of F, M. deSessaussure. 

The Greenville Iron Works, Inc., of Greenville, 8. C., 
will show a variety of cotton mill castings and similar ma- 
terial. This company not only makes cotton mill castings 
in grey iron but also in semi-steel, brass and aluminum. 
They handle complete equipment for boring engine cyl- 
inders and doing other repair work in the mills. 

The Hunter Manufacturing & Commission Company of 
58 Worth St., New York City, will show in their exhibit a 
large relief map of the world on which will be indieated 
their nine domestic offices, their eight foreign offices, and 
the fourteen foreign localities in which they have direct 
agencies. It will be of interest to the representatives of 
their 52 mills and other friends in the textile industry, to 
see graphically the many channels through which these 
mill products are distributed. The Hunter Company’s ex- 
hibit is located in Sections 217, 218 and 219, and will be 
in charge of Robert F. Bowe, and Samuel ¥. Gibson. 

The Lombard Iron Works & Supply Co., of Augusta, 
Ga., will have a space where a representative will present 
the line of heavy mill equipment manufactured by this 
company. 

The Ohio Blower Company, 9235 Detroit Ave., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, will display the Swartwout rotary ball bearing 
ventilator. This ventilator has an ample hood surmounted 
by a large vane which causes the ventilator to respond 
to the slightest air current so that the mouth of the venti- 
lator always faces away from the wind. These ventilators 
are proving very popular in the southern states. Doubt- 
less one of their southern representatives will have charge 
of this exhibit. 

The Oxweld Acetylene Co., of Newark, N. J., 
facturers of oxy-acetylene welding apparatus and supplies, 
will exhibit welding and acetylene apparatus of their man- 
ufacture and incidental supplies of value to textile mills. 
They will no doubt, as at previous expositions, have an 
operating exhibit showing the actual welding of broken 
parts. This company manufactures low pressure acetylene 
generators, regulators, blow pipes, ete. It is interesting 
to note that equipment of their manufacture is approved 
by the National Board of Underwriters Laboratory for in- 
stallation on insured premises. F. R. Chadwick, supervis- 
ing sales engineer, will have charge of this exhibit. 


manu- 


Pratt & Lambert of New York City, manufacturers of 
paint, will have a suitable exhibit at the exposition. 

The Park Manufacturing Company of Charlotte, N. C.. 
will have space in which a representanve will call atten- 
tion to the advantages of the freight elevators manufact- 
ured by this organization. 
the freight elevator in the textile building which was fur- 


Demonstration will be made on 


.nished by this company. 


The Judson Mills at Greenville, S, C., will display a 
line of tetxile products manufactured by them. Inasmuch 
as this is one of the few mills in the South manufacturing 
fine goods, its products will, naturally, be of much interest 
to visiting mill men. 


[he Lunkenheimer Company of Cincinnati, Ohio. will 
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display an assortment of their high grade engineering spe- 
cialties which are especially adaptable for textile mill 
power plant use. Representatives of the compnay will be 
in attendance at the show to explain the advantages of 
Lunkenheimer equipment. 

The Monroe Calculating Machine Company with gen- 
eral offices in the Woolworth Building, New York City, and 
factory at Orange, N. J., will have an interesting display 
of the caleulating-adding machine manufactured by them. 
This machine not only adds, but subtracts, divides and 
multiplies, and occupies less than a square foot of desk 
space. Demonstrating representatives will be present at 
this exhibit and the visitors from the mills may test the 
speed and accuracy of the machine by submitting some of 
their local problems to the demonstrators. The ease, speed, 
and accuracy with which the answers will be returned to 
them will be a surprise and a pleasure. 

The Permutit Company, New York City, manufacturers 
of “Permutit” water softening filters and water rectification 
apparatus, are preparing an interesting exhibit. In ad- 
dition to any apparatus which they may decide to show, 
they will also display various samples of the synthetie ex- 
change silicates, “Permutit” brand, and many photographs 
textile 


of representative “Permutit” installations in the 


industry. A special feature of interest to textile and dye- 
house men is always a demonstrating equipment by means 
of which samples of water may be tested showing the dif- 
ferent degrees of hardness. Southern Representative C. C. 
Harding will be present to explain and demonstrate the 
process. 

The Frank of Attleboro, Mass., 
will show their new line of indestructible warp beam heads 


This is a new development in 


Mossberg Company 


made from pressed steel. 
beam head construction that is light in weight and un- 
breakable. A. A. Underwood, from the factory, will prob- 
ably be in charge of the exhibit. 

The New York and 
New Jersey Lubricant 
Company, 165 Broad- 
way, New York 
will exhibit their well 
known “Non-Fluid Oils’ 


for use in textile mills. 


City, 





This company always 
presents a very attract- 
ive exhibit and it will, 
this year, be in charge 
of their well known 
southern agent, Lewis 
W. Thomason. Repre- 


Lewis W. THOMASON. 
York office will also no doubt be in attendance, 

The Normalair Company of Winston-Salem, N. C., 
display .a Normalair humidifier standard unit, probably in 
operation. This exhibit will no doubt be in charge of F. 
F, Bahnson, the company’s engineer, assisted by other rep- 
resentatives of the company. 

The J. A. Piper Roofing Company of Greenville, S. C., 
manufacturers of gravel, tin, slate, or tile roofing, and 
also makers of slasher hoods and cotton ‘piping, will pre- 
sent an exhibit that will doubtless consist largely of pho- 
Examples of 


will 


tographs of installations made by them. 
their work will also be shown. 
The New York Revolving Portable Elevator Company, 
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344-352 Garfield Ave., Jersey City, N. J., will show a dem- 


onstrating exhibit of the “Revolvator.” 
sists of two uprights or elevator guides, an elevator plat- 


This machine con- 


form, and a revolving base which can spin around on its 
own center like a turn table. It is really a portable eleva- 
tor. These machines are manufactured to operate by elec- 
tric motor and also by hand power. 

J. D. Collins, 927 
Grant Building, Atlan- 
ta, Ga., special sales en- 
gineer in conveying and 
storing equipment for 
warehouse purposes, will 
for the first time have 
an opportunity to meet 
with the members of the 
Textile Asso- 


present a 


Southern 
ciation and 
display at space 319 of 
the specialties handled 
The principal 


of the exhibit 


by him. 
feature 
will be an 
Tiering Machine for pil- 
and 


Economy 





ing heavy bales 


This will be one 


cases. 


SANDERS. 


A. G. 
of the hand driven type although the same machine can be 
that be attached 


An illustration of one 


furnished with a motor attachment may 
to any souree of electrical supply. 
of these electrically driven Eeonomy machines operating 
at the Riverside Mills, Augusta, Ga., may be found on 
another page of this issue in that section headed “What 
the Southern Mills Are Another feature of this 
will be Berger steel lockers for the use of cotton 


This exhibit will be in charge of 


Doing.” 
exhibit 
mill or other employees. 
A. G. Sanders, who is an expert in conveying and storing 
equipment. Mr. J. D. Collins will also be present a part 
of the time and either of these gentlemen will be glad to 
render expert advice on storage or transportation questions. 

The Veeder Manufacturing Hartford, 
Conn., will show a complete line of Veeder products, which 


Company of 


not only includes all varieties of counters but also fine die 
castings. Particular attention will be drawn tv their text- 
ile products, including the loom pick counter, which bas 
been designed especially for attachment to looms and is 
intended to be driven by the crankshaft. The mechanism 
in the interior of this counter is thoroughly enclosed in a 
dust proof case. There are no springs, and the reduction 
in speed is accomplished by means of worm gearing in an 
oil pocket. The hank counter which is another specialty 
made by this company, is claimed to have the advantage 
over counters having a dial and hands like a clock, in that 
it ean be easily read by anyone even though they are not 
familiar with counters and, consequently, mistakes and dis- 
putes avoided. This hank counter is designed for use on 
roving frames, drawing frames, ring frames, mules, ete., 
however, it is suitable for many other machines where it is 
required to register the number of hanks passing over the 
They have developed a new loom counter, also 
Both of these instruments have larger 


front roll. 
a hank counter. 


figures and are of heavier construction than before. Their 
previous instruments were giving universal satisfaction 


and service, but it is the policy of this company to im- 
prove any of their products whenever it is possible so that 

















they will give unlimited service. Their many other special- 
ties will be shown and this interesting exhibit will be in 
charge of W. C. Waldo, manager of the Textile Counter 
Department of the Veeder factory. 

The Ware Shoals Manufacturing Company of Ware 
Shoals, S. C., have a space in which will probably be shown 
a variety of textiles manufactured by this company. 

The Whitlock Coil Pipe Company of Hartford, Conn., 
will display specialties of their manufacture in the space 
which they have reserved. 

The Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, through its At- 
lanta office, will have an exhibit consisting largely of paints. 

The Detroit Steel Products Co., of Detroit, Mich., will 
display “Fenestra” steel sash and other specialties made 
dy them. J. Mae. Rabb, of Greenville, their southern rep- 
resentative, will be in charge. 

E. C. Atkins & Co., 
Ine., manufacturers of 


saws and other metal 
cutting equpiment, with 
factories located at In- 
dianapolis, Ind., Hamil- 
ton, Ontario, and Lan- 
Y., will show 
a full of Atkins 


“Kwik-Kut” metal cut- 


easter, N. 


line 


ting machines, A A A 
hack 
frames, cireular 
used for eutting metal, 
steel band and 
circular saws and other 
specialties of their man- 
ufacture. The exhibit 
Phillips of the Atlanta 


saw blades and 


saws 


silver 





JAMES FE. PHILLIPS 


will be under charge of James E. 
branch of the company. 

The American Blower Company of Detroit, Mich., man- 
ufacturers of the “Siroceo” blowers, self-oiling vertical en- 
gines and similar equipment have provided an interesting 
Representatives of the will be in at- 


exhibit. company 


tendance. 
The Cement Produets Company of Wilmington, N. C.., 
exhibit showing a complete line of their 


will have an 


“Sanisep” sewage disposal systems. The exhibit will con- 
sist of the various size concrete septic tanks manufactured 
by them for use both with and without running water. 
There will also be on exhibition a model knocked-down 
closet manufactured by them, which is used in connection 
with their septie closet tanks when installed in industrial 
villages. This company has equipped a large’ number of 
the more prominent cotton mills and coal mines in the 
eastern part of the country with their two tank “Sanisep” 
system, and have also supplied many individual customers. 
The system seems to be giving very satisfactory results 
wherever installed, as evidenced by the large number of 
repeat orders received. The Cement Products Company has 
always exhibited at the exposition and many prospective 
purchasers, who have the welfare of their operatives at 
heart will, as usual, be interested in looking over their ex- 
hibit. They will oceupy spaces 112 and 113, and the ex- 
hibit will be in charge of one of their representatives, G. 
L. Lilliard, and some members of the firm from the head 


offices at Wilmington, N. C., will be in attendance, 
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The exhibit of Chi- 
eago Fuse Manufactur- 


ing Company, 1014 
West Congress street, 


Chicago, will be under 
the supervision of the 
district manager of that 
company, J. A. Swan- 
ton, whose headquarters 
are in Birmingham. Mr. 
Swanton is a very well 
known, and equally well 


liked member of the 
electrical trade in this 


territory having been 
connected with various 
construction companies 
and electrical supply 
houses for the past fif- 
teen years, and is one of the best posted men in the electrical 





J. A. SWANTON. 


game in this part of the country. Mr. Swanton covers a large 
and important territory for his company, having under 
his jurisdiction North and South Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
bama and Florida, as well as eastern Tennessee and south- 
ern Mississippi and Louisiana. He is a genial, pleasant 
gentleman, and if there be any visitors to the convention, 
who are not acquainted with him, they would unquestion- 
ably find it to their advantage to look him up at space 
No. 311 and make his acquaintance for they would find it 
worth their while to do so. 

The Page Steel & Wire Company of Adrian, Mich., 
will have an exhibit of their products under the charge 
of H. P. Hoffman. This exhibit wil show various ex- 
amples of the Page chain link factory protection fence 
equipped with barbed wires on “T” bars, also the same 
fence in a standard angle iron construction where a single 
piece of angle iron acts as the post and also earries the 
barbed wire at the top. Page chain link partitions for in- 
terior use will also be shown as well as many examples of 
their construction and use. This company also manufact- 
ures a material for window guards, machinery guards, and 
numerous other purposes. 

J. R. Regnas & Company of Atlanta, Ga., will doubt- 
less show a number of the Acme steel goods products for 
which are the southern representatives, and also 
gummed slasher tape and suitable moisteners for cotton 
This exhibit will probably be in charge of Mr. 


they 


mill use. 
Regnas. 

The S. K. F. Ball Bearing Company of Hartford, 
Conn., will have an exhibit probably in charge of their 
southern representative in which they will show S. K. F. 
ball bearings in various positions on cotton mill machinery 
and explain the advantages to be obtained thereby. 

The Seandinavia Belting Company of Atlanta, Ga, 
will present an exhibit of belting for textile mill use. 

The Sherwin-Williams Company of Newark, N. J., will 
have a good representation, displaying their paints and 
dyes. 

W. A. Seybt of Greenville, S. C., has reserved space 
in which to display the products which he represents. 

Signode System, Inc., with southern warehouse and of- 
fice at 40 Gordon Place, Atlanta, Ga., will have an exhibit 
in charge of Southern Manager Alvin Lovingood, at which 
will be demonstrated the advantages of their products for 
baling cotton goods. 
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The Terrell Machine Company of Charlotte, N. C., 
manufacturers of “Ideal” quill-cleaning machines and hous- 
ings for ball bearings, will have on exhibit some of their 
quill-cleaning equipment. These will include a single end 
type and a double end machine, the latter having about 
twice the capacity of a single end machine. This exhibit 
will be in charge of representatives from the factory. 

The U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Company of Providence, 
R. I., manufacturers of “Rice’s” mill white paint, will 
have an exhibit where examples of this material applied 
to various objects may be seen. This exhibit will doubt- 
less be in charge of the southern representative. 

The Victor Shaw Ring Traveler Company of Provi- 
dence, R. I., will have their usual interesting exhibit in 
charge. of the southern representative, A. B. Carter, of 
Greenville. 

The American Serubbing Machinery Company, of Chi- 
eago, Ill., will have an exhibit of the products which they 
manufacture. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Works, Worcester, Mass., 
manufacturers of all kinds of cloth room machinery and 
equipment, will display some of their special products in 
an exhibit that will doubtless be in charge of a represent- 
ative from the factory. 

The Edison Lamp Works of the General Electric Co., 
will place an exhibit through the Atlanta office of the com- 


pany. It is possible that Harry Roberts of the mill power 


department will be present in connection with this exhibit 


and probably other representatives. 

The Goulds Manufacturing Company of Seneca Falls, 
N. Y., will have an exhibit at the show in charge of Isaac 
Hardeman, the Charlotte, N. C., representative of the com- 
pany. In this exhibit will be shown single- and multi-stage 
centrifugal pumps, triplex pumps and a special new high 
speed water supply pump all of which are manufactured 
by the Goulds Company. 

Henry Hackney of Charlotte, N. C., has reserved space 
for plumbing products in which he is interested. 

The Northern Equipment Company of Erie, Pa., will 
have an exhibit in the charge of their Charlotte office where 
they will display their well known feed water regulators 
and other specialties. 

The Otis Elevator Company of Pittsburgh, Pa., will 
exhibit through its Atlanta branch the various parts of 
their products in such a manner as to fully illustrate their 
uses and will have present an experienced man to explain 
the advantages of the Otis elevator. One of the features 
will be a controller parts cabinet, while another will be a 
standard elevator mechanism in operation without the plat- 
form section. Their slogan is “Otis, the world’s word 
for elevtor safety.” It is probable that this exhibit will 
be in charge of W. D. Hoffman, manager of the Atlanta 
branch of this company, assisted by representatives from 
his and other departments. 

The Belmont Iron Works, Greenville, S. C., 
on display samples of their products in charge of suitable 
representatives. 

The Southern States Supply Company of Columbia, 8S. 
C., will display a number of mill supplies and specialties 
handled by them from their Columbia headquarters. 

The Southern Textile Machinery Company of Green- 
ville, S. C., dealers in new and used cotton mill machinery, 
power plant equipment and electrical apparatus, will dis- 
play some of the equipment for which they are selling 


will have 
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agents. Representatives of the company will be in charge 


of this exhibit. 
The Baker R. & L. 


Company of Cleveland, 
Ohio, the manufacturers 
of the well known in- 
dustrial trucks and trac- 
tors have prepared a 
most interesting and in- 
structive exhibit for the 
Southern Textile Expo- 
This exhibit will 
be under the charge of 
D. L. Darnell, assistant 
sales manager from the 
Celveland office and F. 
C. Myers, district man- 
ager from the Atlanta 
The Baker R. & 


pre- 


sition. 


office. 

L. Company 

pared to give expert ad- 

vice on material hand- 

ling in the textile indus- 

F. C. Myers. try. Mr. Myers has had 

an extended experience in electric handling methods, hav- 

ing been special investigator for the Society for Electrical 

Development in New York City for several years. This 

exhibit will also be accompanied by H. B. Grieg, of the 

Engineering Development Department of the Baker R. & 

L. Company, who is an expert demonstrator. Visitors at 

the Greenville exposition will find competent and intelli- 

gent advice on interdepartmental haulage problems at the 
booth of the Baker R. & L. Company. 

The U. S. Ring Traveler Company of Providence, R. I., 
will have a display of their products in a suitable space 
which they have reserved. 

The F. H. Thomas Company, 689-691 Boylston St., Bos- 
ton, Mass., will display hospital furniture, first aid room 
furniture and equipment, surgical supplies and other life 


are 


saving specialties. An experienced representative of this 
company will be present to explain and demonstrate the 
high-class equipment presented in this exhibit. 

S. F. Bowser & Company of Fort Wayne, Ind., will 
show their lines of oil cabinets and oil handling apparatus 
especially designed for mill use, 

The Sareo Company, Ine., Woolworth Bldg., New York 
City, manufacturers of “Sarco” steam traps and tempera- 
ture regulators, will have an exhibit in charge of Mr. FE. J. 
Ritchie. Mr. Ritchie was educated at the Toronto Techni- 
cal School and in the Engineering School of the Univer- 
sity of Toronto. He has been employed on the technical 
staff of the Sareo Company since 1913 and is an expert 
in the practically new science of temperature control. 

The Swan & Finch Co., of New York, who are pro- 
ducers of lubricants for the scientific lubrication of textile 
machinery, will display various grades of “Slo-Flo” and 
“Cupese”’ which are suited to the needs of textile ma- 
chinery lubrication. Among this assortment will be found 
Cupese No. 92 for twister ring lubrication; Cupese No. 
72 for bearings where severe conditions must be met, such 
as on high speed machinery, ete.; Cupese No. 54 for general 
grease cup use; Slo-Flo No. 29 for ball and roller bearing 
equipment; Slo-Flo No, 30 for knitting machines; Slo-Flo 
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No. 35, a white lubricant for looms where stainless con- 


conditions are important factors, ete. A number of repre- 
sentatives of this company will be present to aid in the 
explanation and demonstration of their lubricants. 

The National Marking Machine Co., 1068 Gilbert Ave., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, will exhibit their improved No. 8 Na- 
tional power marking machine and their Model H-3 mark- 
These highly efficient marking devices are 
They mark indelibly and ean 
Especially 


ing machine. 
speedy, neat and clean cut. 
be successfully operated by untrained employes. 
adapted for use in cotton mills, finishing plants, mill vil- 
lage laundries, knitting mills, ete. National “Special” inks 
will also be shown and demonstrated by those in attend- 
ance. Ask for your copy of the booklet entitled “Better 
Marking.” 

The Kaustine 
represent the Kaustine Company. Ine., of Buffalo, N. Y., 


Sales & Service Co., of Atlanta, who 
in the South, will have representatives present to explain 
the Kaustine System and its advantages. The exhibit will 
be in charge of A. M. Whelpley, the southern sales man- 


ager. 


W. S. Perry. , 

H. G. Mayer and W. S. Petty will be in charge of the 
exhibit of The American Laundry Machinery Company of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Mr. Mayer is well known to the ma- 
jority of the mill owners in the South, having created a 
wide cirde of friends through his selling machinery to 
the textile trade. He and Mr. Petty have made an intensive 
study of mill village conditions and are in a position to 
intelligently advise on these matters. They will be glad 
to give those interested, the benefit of their experince. Mr. 
Petty is a laundryman of high ealiber, having had charge 
of some of the largest plants in the country. The exhibit 
will consist of a unit control, motor driven, Aeme Wood 
washer and an Advanee, tilting type, universal press. There 
will also be photographs and blue -prints of American mill 
village laundry installations. The American Laundry Ma- 
chinery Company claim to have been the first in the field 
with machinery of this kind for textile mills and they 
have made a thorough study of the needs of mill owners. 
The machines they manufacture expressly for the textile 
mills are: American Rotary Hosiery Press, Automatie Un- 
derwear Press, Underwear Finishing Press, Knit Goods 
Ironer, American Rotary Dyeing and Fulling Machines, 
Overdriven Extractors, and Textile Dryers. Mr. Mayer 
and Mr. Petty will be glad to talk over the special needs 


of any mill owner. 
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The C. J. Tagliabue Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., manu- 
facturers of indicating, recording and controlling devices 
for the textile industry, will have an interesting exhibit 
occupying spaces 230-233 inclusive. Their exhibit will in- 
clude “Tag” self-operating temperature controllers for au- 
tomatically regulating the steam inlet valves to size boxes, 
dye kettles, ete.; also a device for automatically controlling 
both the time and temperature elements of various important 
textile processes; Broken 
ends and chafing on the looms represent five distinct losses 


indicating thermometers, ete. 


—yarn, time of the operator, size, steam and labor of the 
slasher-tenders—and in the average mill these combined 


losses aggregate a goodly sum each year. These are due 


, 


to two eauses—the improper cooking of the “size” mixture 


and its application to the yarn. These unsatisfactory con- 
ditions are the direct result of the fluctuating temperatures 
which prevail within the size kettles and boxes when the 
steam inlet valves are operated by well-meaning but hu- 
manly fallible hands. The “Tag” controller constantly 
maintains a uniform temperature because it automatically 
responds to the slightest tendency toward a temperature 
change within the size kettles and boxes. Perfectly sized 
and uniform warps with a minimum of broken ends and 
chafing on the looms is thus achieved. A typical installa- 
tion of this self-paying controller applied to a size box 
may be seen at the “Tag” booth, also a similar self-oper- 
ating temperature controller applied to a dye kettle. The 
“Tao” exhibit will be in charge of V. Wichum, chief en- 
vineer of the C. J. Tagliabue Mfg. Company. Mr. Wi- 
chum has been associated with this company for many years 
and previous to his present incumbency, had charge of 
the Boston branch. He is well-known among the numer- 
ous New England textile mills, having specialized to a 
large extent on this industry. Mr. Wichum is therefore 
thoroughly qualified to suggest a solution for the variovs 
temperature problems encountered in the textile field, and 
will be ably assisted by B. O. Pallin, another Tagliabue 


temperature engineer of broad experience. 


The exhibit of the Electro Bleaching Gas Company, 18 
Fast 41st Street, New York City, pioneers and leading 
manufacturers of “Liquid Chlorine” for commercial pur- 
poses, will be attractive and interesting. It will be in 
charge of James B, Duggan, who has represented the com- 
pany as their expert demonstrator in the textile field ever 
sinee its organization. The exhibit will show cylinders of 
“Liquid Chlorine” of 100 pounds and 150 pounds eapacity 
as shipped from the plant of the company at Niagara 
Falls, New York, to the mill owner to use for bleaching 
purposes. There will also be a complete and interesting 
display of raw and finished bleached textiles, principally 
hosiery. The E. B. G. brand “Liquid Chlorine” is widely 
known as “the 100% bleach” and visitors at the exposition 
are invited to arrange with Mr. Duggan for a free demon- 
stration at their mills. 

The National Lamp Works of the G. E. Company, of 


Cleveland, Ohio, will have an exhibit in charge of Ward 


‘Harrison, illuminating engineer from this plant. 


The U. S. Ball Bearing Mfg. (Co., of Chieago, makers of 


, the well known “Strom” bearings, have secured some desir- 


able spaces for their educational exhibit, which will be in 
charge of F. V. L. (Ball Bearing Alphabet) Smith, their 
southern representative. 
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AT THE RiverstipeE Miuus, Aveusta, GA. Nore THE Con- 


BripGe LOwerRs To ROADWAy WHEN TEAMS PAss. 


Aso Nore Type or LABOR EMPLOYED IN DRIVING TRas CTOR. 


From time to time attention has been ealled in this and 
other sections of CoTTon’s pages to the fact that southern 
cotton manufacturers are keeping fully abreast with the 
times in the use of labor saving machinery and equipment. 
As the cost of labor has risen during the past few years, 
so and in like proportion has the interest of the tetxile mill 


manager quickened. It is, therefore, with a feeling of 


pride in what the southern mills are doing that we can 
eall especial attention to the accompanying illustrations 
which are reproductions of photographs made at the River- 
Not only do these illustrations 


side Mills at Augusta, Ga. 
depict a number of ways in which mills may save labor, but 


| 33 
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MAKING A SHARP TURN WITH TRACTOR AND TRAILERS. 


C ONCRETE 


it is also of interest to note the quality of labor used to 
operate these devices—and this is an important point with 
all purchasers of special equipment, as if it should become 
necessary to employ trained men to operate such equip- 
ment, the labor saving qualities are frequently destroyed. 
At a called meeting of the Cotton Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation of Georgia, he'd at the Piedmont Hotel, Atlanta, on 
April 8th, many guestions of interest were taken up for 
discussion. It was found that the majority of mills repre- 
sented were curtailing production because of a lack of or- 
The 


for 


ders sufficient to keep the mills employed full time. 


opinion was also expressed that it would be foolish 


PLATFORM 14 Freer Wipe. Bates WeicH 800 


Pounps EAcu. 
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EscaLator LirtinGc LoApEp TRUCKS TO THE SECOND FLOOR At THE RIveRsIDE MiLis, Augusta, Ga 
n LINE SHAFT, AND IS STARTED AND STOPPED BY THE ROD SEEN 


sND BeLts From THE M 


NEXT TO THE WALL, N 


THROUGH A CLUTCH 


CoMING DowN AN INCLINE WITH a LOAD OF WASTE. 


AGAINST THE STEEL SIDES OF THE RAISED SECTION, OR 
Truck BEAR ON Tie SAFETY TREADS. 


manufacturers to produce goods at the present high prices 
for the purposes of filling warehouses only, as a large 


quantity of goods on hand would necessarily mulitate 


against the mill operator in his attempt to secure a reason- 
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It 1s DRIVEN 


OTE ALSO CONCRETE PLATFORM AND RAMP. 


CRAMPING THE WHEELS 
BLOCKS ON THE 


Is OBTAINED BY 
SO THE 


EPFECT 


Note CONCRETE RAMP AND YARD, 


able price for his goods, While no action of any kind was 


taken on the matter, it seemed to be the consensus of opin- 
ion of the majority of manufacturers present to stand in 


favor of a fifty-five hour basie week when business again 
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STACKING 100-PouNp Ro.uus or BAGGING AT THE 


A LAMP SOCKET. 


becomes good enough to warrant working that many hours 
weekly. While reports to some of the daily papers indi- 
eated that a definite action on this question had been taken, 
such reports were in error. 
The plant of the John E. Smith Cotton Manufacturing 
Company, Thomson, Ga., was sold early in April to the 
The mill 
was owned by the Neals of Macon, and a few men in 
It is equipped with 10,000 spindles and 260 
looms and manufactured duck. The purchase price is re- 
ported as being $100,000. The mill is taken over by the 
Beaver Cotton Mills, which were organized with a capital 
stock of $400,000 on April 8th, 1919, with main offices in 
Atlanta, Ga. The new corporation will enlarge and make 
many improvements at the mill plant. The stockholders 
met in Atlanta, Ga., and elected the following directors: 
W. D. Couch, A. G. Couch and George Beveridge, of Couch 
3rothers Mfg. Co., East Point, Ga.; J. R. Killian, Atlanta, 
Ga.; L. J. Powers, Waterloo, Iowa, and A. H. Benfield, 
New York. The directors, in turn, elected the following 
officers: W. D. Couch, president, East Point, Ga.; A. G. 
(Couch, treasurer, East Point, Ga.; George Beveridge, vice- 
president, East Point, Ga.; J. R. Killian, general manager, 


Couch Manufacturing Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


Thomson. 


Thomson, Ga. 
Grady Rankin and associates, of Gastonia, have or- 





ganized a new mill company with a capital stock of $150,- 
000, all of which has been paid in. It is not yet known 
what the name of the new company will be. They will 
erect a 5,000 spindle yarn mill. 

The MeNally Cotton Company, Union, S. C., cotton and 
fertilizers, contemplates the erection of a twine mill. 

The Pacific Mills (Hampton Department), Columbia, S. 
C., are making many improvements around the mills. New 
houses are being built in the village, other houses are being 
repainted and a number of new streets and conerete side- 
walks are being laid out, 

The Laurens Cotton Mill Company, Laurens, §S. C., has 
entered upon a rebuilding program. Every employe’s cot- 
tage in the village is to be dismantled and new ones erected. 
The dismantling is now in progress. The entire village is 
to be re-located in so far as streets and buildings are con- 
cerned. A different type of cottage for the operatives will 
be built, but it is not stated if they are to be uniform size. 
Every new cottage will be equipped with water and sewage 
connections. Arrangements for the furnishing of water 
is to be made with the city which is expected to ‘extend its 
It will be a tremendous 
Laurens Cotton 


main lines through the village. 
improvement and when completed the 
Mills will have one of the most attractive villages in the 


state. It is probable that the Holmes Methodist church 
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which was burned a few weeks ago, will be rebuilt along 
with the new building program and it may be located on 
another site, though this has not been fully decided upon. 
The Laurens Mil) (Company's plant is located on a 128 
acre tract and the grounds are ample for the contemplated 
improvement in rearranging streets and houses. In all 
there are 195 cottages. It may be that fewer than this 
number will be rebuilt as it is proposed that a large num- 
ber of them shall have an increased number of rooms. An 
expert in laying out the village will probably be employed 


for the work of rebuilding the little city. 


The Drayton Mills, Spartanburg, S. C., recently award- 


ed contract to the Fiske-Carter Construction Company, of 
Greenville, S. C., to erect a community building at the 
Drayton Mill village. The building will be-as follows: 


41x110.4 feet with “L” 36.6x41 feet, 2 stories ‘and base 


Tracror Havuuine 50 Rouus or Bacecinc WeicHine 100 P ounDs Eacu. 


ment with brick wal’s and wood frame, slate roof and wood 
floors. Construction has begun. Frank C. Collins, Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., is the architect. 

Mill No. 8, recently mentioned as to be built by the 
Marlboro (Cotton Mills, MeColl, S. C., will have 50 looms. 
The building is now being erected. Robert & Co., of At- 
lanta, are the architect-engineers. 

Louisville, Ky., is to have a new textile industry, a 
company has been organized to manufacture marquisettes 
and lace curtains. The company will oceupy a local mill 
building of about 20,000 square feet of floor space and will 
give employment to about 60 skilled operatives. The paid 
in eapital stock is to be $30,000 and Benjamin A. Forster, 
of Connecticut, is the general manager. Twenty looms 
with a dyeing and bleaching plant are to comprise the in- 


itial installation of equipment. The Louisville Textile Co. 
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will be the name under which the mill operates. Associated 
with Mr. Forster are C, N. Poore, Philip S. Tuley and 
lhomas S. Tuley. Mr. Philip Tuley is president and treas- 
urer of the Louisville Cotton Mills Co. 




























The Pauline Mills, Kings Mountain, N. C., have recently 
added to the:r equipment 24 dobby looms, 51 jacquards, 17 
spinning frames, 1 spooler, 1 warping machine, 7 ecards, 
2 drawing frames and 4 speeders, it is reported. 

Equipment is now on hand and is being in-talled at the 
plant of the new Alexander Manufacturing Co., Forest 
City, N. (C., whose building was completed a few weeks 
ago. The pickers, several cards, slubbers and intermediates 
are in operation and some of the spinning machines will 
be running in the immediate future. Hosiery yarns are to 
be spun on cones for knitters, and in sizes ranging from 
22s to 32s. There are to be 10,000 spindles. J. R. Moore 
is secretary and treasurer with J. F. Alexander, president 
of this new mill. 

The Mary Lelia Cotton Mills, Greensboro, Ga., have re- 
cently installed four new spinning frames and a _ new 


warper. A shipment of looms and a new engine are ex- 





pected shortly, 
The Armstrong Cotton Mills Co., Gastonia, N. C., is 
a new humidifying system installed. 


having The new sys- 
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tem is from the Parks-Cramer Co., Charlotte, N. C., and 






Fitchburg, Mass. 


The Belmont Cotton Mill, Shelby, N. C., is completing 


an addition to its plant and installing the following addi- 






tional new machinery: eleven spinning frames, two pickers, 






four cards, three spoolers, two twisters. New flooring is 






being laid throughout the mill and sanitary drinking wa 






ter equipment is being installed, 






The Miller Cotton Mills Company, which has been or- 






ganized with a eapital stock of $500,000, as reported in a 






previous number, will not be located at Dallas, Texas, as 






was at first reported, but has purchased a site at Waco, 






Texas,. and will build its mill for manufacturing at that 






place. The officers are as follows: Bryon Mill, of Kansas 
City, president; R. W. Higginbotham, Dallas, Texas, vice- 
president; and E. R. Nash, Waco, secretary and treasurer. 

The Beaver Duck Mills, of Greenville, S. C., are to im- 


prove the grounds in the village around its mill and has 









built a number of new cottages, while all the old cottages 







have been remodeled and painted inside and out. 

William Leslie Melton, of Birmingham, has the pre- 
3ALES OF WASTE WEIGHING 800 PouNDs LIFTED TO THE pared plans for the Profile Cotton Mills, at Jacksonville, 
Tuirp Story ar THe Riversipe Miuis, Aveusta, Ga.,  Ala., for a hospital to contain twenty beds and cost #10,- 
BY UsinG A PERMANENTLY INSTALLED INCLINED ELEVA- 000. This mill also plans to erect a brick veneer office 
TOR DRIVEN BY AN ELEctTRIc Moror. building which will cost approximately $5,000, 
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New England Mill Situation. 


Production has been increased in this section during 
the past month following a recovery in the cloth markets. 
Operations are still much under capacity, in some instances 
being as low as 70 per cent. The finishing plants as a 
whole are now running an average of 50 per cent which 
is a considerable gain. There are a few that have in- 
ereased their output to within 20 per cent of capacity, but 
they are exceptional. Labor troubles have been kept down, 
save in the conspicuous instance of Lawrence, Mass., where 
troubles have been intermittent since February 1. 


The mills in this section have virtually adopted a 48- 
hour week with 48 hours’ pay. Many mills are actually 
not operating more than 44 hours and some are running 
but four days a week. In the first part of the month some 
mills that were affected by strikes in February were still 
idle, the Cabot in Maine, and the Everett in Massachusetts 
being examples. In Fall River, where some troubles start- 
ed in the American Printing (Company’s mills, differences 
were settled and the mills all resumed work in the first 
week in April. Because of the lack of desire to press wage 
matters to a stage of controversy, it was possible to com- 
pose many incipient difficulties with operatives, and on the 
‘whole, it is the fact that after-war troubles have thus far 
been far less than anyone anticipated. 

The most serious difficulty mills have had have been 
those arising from the slow adjustment of war contracts 
and the still slower recovery from falling prices, cancella 
tion of civilian orders, and lack of confidence on the part 
of the country’s jobbing and converting trades. At this 
time it seems safe to say that the worst is over in these 
matters, and certainly, it is nothing short of the truth to 
say that cotton manufacturers believe the worst has passed 
and they are more optimistic about the future than they 
They do not now 


have been since the middle of November, 


look for a recovery of war time prices, but do not expect 


anv greater decline in the next six montis than has already 


taken place. 
industry continues less 


Mills have resisted de- 


The fine goods section of the 
satisfactory than other divisions. 
elines more firmly and have been content to shut down more 
looms than has been true of mills making coarser fabries. 
The recovery seen thus far in the fine goods industry has 
been principally in shirting and plain fabries. Faney bus- 
iness on voiles, and dress materials, has been tendered 
more freely by converters in the past month, as it has 
beeome necessary to do some sampling for the spring sea- 
son of 1920. The mills have not invited the business in 
consequence of the low priced views of the converting 
trade. They began to change a little after the first of 
April but are not yet well fixed on any high plane. 

The converters of fine and fancy goods have been hold- 
ing many conferences with finishers trying to arrive at 
some understanding whereby finishing prices will be guar- 
anteed against a decline, or whereby substantial reductions 
in war time prices for finishing will be made. At one of 
these meetings in New York, all the New England finishers 
were represented and it was pointed out that there had 
been no change in the labor costs since the armistice and 


very trifling changes in the costs of dyes, chemicals, 
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starches, drugs, and the other factors that enter into fin- 
The elements that gave rise to the decline 
contended, 


ishing charges. 
finishing, they 
reductions in 


in cloth were not present in 
hence converters could expect no great 
charges for some time, 

Despite this statement of the situation, the fact is that 
business is slowly accumulating at the finishing works and 
bleacheries, and some price concessions are being made to 
induce the new business. Plants that were running 40 per 
cent in March were running 65 per cent toward tlie middle 
of April. The printing end of the business was improving 
faster than either dyeing or bleaching. Piece dyeing was 
better than specialty dyeing in either yarns or cloths. 

Print cloth markets are higher and more active and 
sales made for contract deliveries in April, May and June, 
have been larger than any made since the armistice. The 
381% inch 64 x 60 standards that fell to 814e had risen by 
April 10 to 1014e, and the 39 inch 68 x 72s to 1114e. The 
printers of pereales and narrow prints have done a much 
better business. Pereales were reduced from the opening 
price of 15¢ for 4-4 64 x 60s to 13e, and the lower price 
induced a The reduction was 


brought about by offerings by converters of the same con- 


very considerable trade. 
structions at prices 114e lower than the opening figures of 
the large printing corporations. 

Bleached goods markets have been better and prices are 
Fruit of the Loom 4-4 goods were reduced to 
1914 from 21% and then advanced “%4e to 20e. At this 


firmer. 


figure sufficient business was booked to warrant holding 
the last price till June 1. Lonsdales, Hopes, and other 
well known brands were revised. Wide sheetings were re- 
duced to a basis of 60¢ for 10-4 Pequots, which was 5e a 
vard lower than the first reductions made after the armis- 
tice. Pillow tubings, sheets and pillow eases, were also 
revised downward but they have all become firmer follow- 
ing a larger volume of new business. 

The gingham markets have not followed the course of 
southern staple ginghams. The new lines of fall ginghams 
were offered at slight concessions from the last prices and 
some of the leading lines were fully taken by the jobbing 
and manufacturing trades. The fall lines are not large in 
Eastern staple ginghams were reduced 
to 15e a yard from 17%4e. The southern lines of similar 
constructions had previously been dropped to 11%4c. The 
market seems better disposed toward wide dress ginghams 


volume as a rule. 


than toward staples and eastern mills have not been mak- 
ing many of the latter. They furnish check patterns in 
nearly all of their finer lines and that seems to meet the 
needs of the trade formerly accustomed to use the coarse 
cheeks in apron ginghams, 


other varn 


Romper cloths, shirting chambrays, and 
dyed staples have sold better, relatively, than many of the 
printed and bleached cottons and the yarn dyed mills as a 
whole have not accumulated stocks. The shirting lines 
have attracted a fair amount of attention, Many fine 
lines have been reinstated for fall and spring and many 
new lines are being shown in samples from week to week. 
There are hopes that the shirting business will improve 
steadily with the advent of more of the soldiers and with 
a return to general peace conditions. Novelty wash fab- 
ries in yarn dyed effects are much wanted in the markets 
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for spot delivery but they are not being ordered well for 
another season. 

Business on tickings, denims, and other heavy colored 
eottons has been comparatively light. The very low prices 
named in the markets have not been attractive to the 
mills in this section and they have passed orders rather 
than meet many of the low figures. The denim and tick- 
ing markets are slowly improving as to the volume of 


goods wanted and ultimately more of this business is 
looked for. One of the best divisions in the trade has 
been tire cloths and tire cloth yarns. The automobile 
trades have been better buyers as a rule than almost any 
ether division of industry using cotton goods and some 
very large tire yarn business has been booked. 

A month ago the narrow domet situation was badly 
mixed owing to the many price reductions made from the 
openings in January. During the month the Amoskeag 
Company reduced prices from 20e to 15e on its leading 
number of narrow domets, and correspondingly on all its 
ether lines. This caused something of a shock in the mar- 
kets. It had been forecast by the frequent nibbling at 
prices by smaller competitors in their efforts to secure 
business in a dull market when jobbers utterly lacked con- 
fidence in prices of any kind, Since the new prices were 
named business has flowed in more steadily. The wider 
eloths have been pretty well sold ahead and the volume of 
narrow business is now sufficient to take care of the lim- 
ited summer output. 

The mills making bedspreads and towels of a faney 
character have not been able to get business in any satis- 
factory volume. Mills and agents are overstocked and 
some very high elass qualities of spreads have been offered 
at lower poundage prices than many of the coarse brown 
sheetings have brought. The larger manufacturers de- 
eided about the first of April to meet the situation by guar- 
anteeing prices till October 1 and this means protecting 
the eustomer against declines during the period of invoic- 
ing. Some of the towel mills making the finer qualities 
that are satisfdetory substitutes for linens, and the few 
mills that make union goods, have found business good 
but many of the smaller factors in the trade have not done 
well. 

The underwear trade has been generally poor. Prices 
have not been satisfactory to buyers. During the war 
underwear values in first hands were kept low by the 
policy of the government in controlling much of the staple 
output and setting a low value on it. Buyers for civilian 
purposes expected to secure immediate reductions on a 
parity with those secured by piece goods users, and fail- 
ing to do so, they withdrew from the markets after order 
ing hardly 40 per cent of a normal fall business. This 
eaused many of the mills to curtail their output. The 
yarn mills of this section have been lacking in business 
except on tire yarns and a few of the special yarns used 
in lace eurtain production, or for cotton worsteds, and re- 
covery in that division has been decidedly slow. 

News from machinery concerns indicates a slow revival] 
of business. It is stated that concerns have plenty of or- 
ders they can accept if they care to risk prices. Some 
eoncerns have large orders booked but are unwilling to 
maintain the abnormally high wage conditions foreed upon 
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them in war times by the proximity of munition plants 
and the great demand for machinists. Rather than aceu- 
mulate any machinery not wanted at any price, many ma- 
chinery concerns prefer to run on short hour schedules 


while labor is finding itself. 


Cotton Comment. 


BY H. AND B. BEER. 
New Orleans, April 12th, 1919. 

The tendency of the market is to higher levels again, a 
sharp rise having been experienced the past month, owing 
to trade conditions at home and abroad being gradually 
adjusted, because of unfavorable weather for preparing for 
the new crop, larger exports, some improvement in the 
spot demand and owing to confidence in early peace. When 
peace is signed a big advance is anticipated, if only tem- 
porary. 

The demand for cotton goods in America js steadily im- 
proving, jobbers reporting more business for home account 
and for export, with prices tending higher for some de- 
seriptions, 

Advices from England are bullish, which is reflected in 
larger sales of spot cotton there of late, due to more de- 
mand for goods from China and other parts of the world. 

In the way of a reminder it may be repeated that 
stocks of raw cotton and cotton goods over seas are very 
light, in some countries virtually exhausted, and for these 
reasons 1f is expected that the demand for ¢loths and varns 
will gradually broaden. | 

One month ago exports from the United States were 
only about 100,000 bales larger than to even date last year, 
today they are 366,000 in excess of shipments to corre- 
sponding date last season, 3,736,000 against 3,370,000. 

Including last year’s carry over in the interior the 
South has about 3,000,000 bales more to market than af 
this time one year ago, but there is no weakness at any 
point. On the contrary, holders offer sparingly, relying 
upon the decrease in acreage this year and early peace to 
bring about higher prices eventually. If this year’s acre- 
age is reduced about 15 per cent, it will mean an acreage 
of about 31,500,000 vs. 37,073,000, or the smallest acreage 
in over ten years. 

The new crop is making an unfavorable start this year, 
for while there is a good season in the ground in Texas, 
preparations are backward, labor scarce and less fertilizer 
is being used. 

In its first of weekly weather and crop reports of the 
seacon Washington summarized present conditions as fol- 
lows: “Frequent rains during March delayed preparation 
cf soil and planting of cotton in much of the belt, espe- 
cially in central districts, and work at the end of the month 
was one to two weeks late. The first week in April was 
more favorable, particularly east of the Mis issippi river, 
where planting of cotton progressed satisfactorily. To the 
westward, rains further delayed work in some locations. 
The stand of cotton is poor in Texas, where there are eom- 
plaints that it is turning yellow. 

Since the first weekly government report was issued last 
Wednesday the weather in the interior has been generally 
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unfavorable for agricultural interests. Rains were more or 
less general, especially in the Mississippi Valley States, 
where the precipitation at many points was excessive, and 
temperatures were too low in all districts for satisfactory 
germination of seed where already planted. 

The things the trade have to reckon with in the near 
future are the possibilities of the continuance of unfavor- 
able climatie conditions in the cotton region, such as the 
possibility of more rain and frost seares, which usually 
occur at the close of April, sometimes necessitating much 
replanting, and the probability of peace being signed at 
an early date. 

After the peace treaty is signed, trading with enemy 


countries will likely be permitted under certain restrie- 
tions, and as it is with Central Europe, Austria and Ger- 
many, that the urgent demand for cotton goods and raw 
cotton is likely to develop, owners of spot cotton in the 
South will likely hold out for still higher prices for their 
f which enemy countries, as well as the 


product, so much of 
rest of the world, needs badly. Therefore, offerings of 


spots, after peace is finally established, are likely to be 
searce until the market reaches a level to induce holders to 
sell more freely. 

Under the cireumstances we favor buying, especially on 
important depressions, new crops preferred, as next sea- 
son the world will probably be open to trade, and there is 
no telling but that another moderate, perhaps a short erop 


will be raised this year. 


The Yarn Market. 
The varn situation showed some improvem¢ nt during th 
last month from the standpoint of inquiries, but the price 


situation is still muddled. were desirous of se 


curing carded hosiery yarn on a basis of 39 cents for 10s, 
it is imposible for them to fur 


as with raw eotton conditions as 


Knitters 


and spinners reply that 
nish yarn at that price, 
they now are it costs the mills at least 40 cents to manufac 
a better inquiry for two 


ure such yarn. There was also 
ply combed yarn, and on these yarns the dealers have ad 
vanced prices somewhat. Many buyers of yarn are fig- 
uring on some manufacturers having yarns in stock made 


from high priced cotton and with high priced labor, which 
will have to close out at a loss, sooner or later, in 
While this may be true in 


they 
order to release their money. 
some instances, it is also undoubtedly true that many job- 
bers and yarn buyers are going to find themselves holding 


the end of a mighty hot stick. Southern mills, particularly, 


are curtailing to a sufficient extent to protect themselves 
from just such practices. A New York State knitter is 
quoted as saying that he believed buyers of hosiery and 
underwear have overstayed their market and many spin- 
ners of yarn feel in a similar fashion toward the buyers 
of their products. 

The prices of carded weaving yarns were advanced by 
the spinners but the sales were reported as made for lower 
figures than quoted. However, this was undoubtedly yarns 
in dealers’ hands that an effort was being made to move. 
Many manufacturers of knitting yarns are looking forward 
with interest to meeting with many knitters at the annual 
convention of the National Association of Hosiery and Un- 
derwear Manufacturers early in June, where many heart- 
to-heart talks are annually held and frequently large orders 


carried home by the spinners. 
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Following are recent quotations on the Philadelphia 


market: 
Southern Single Skeins. 
4s to 8s ..38 @39 Des « 660606 acne @40% 
2s ..41 @41% * ~emapreraeie : @42_ 
16s : .42 @43 fe @44% 
24s , .46% @47 26s @50 
30s ‘ ace | 


@57 i 
Southern Single Warps. 
40 @40% 10s 
42% @43 l4s 
43 (43% 20s 
48 @49 30s. 
nesses . Bee | 
Carpet and Upholstery Yarns in Skeins. 
slack Py 37 @38 9-4 slack 
3-4 hard twist 33 @34 | 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins. 
39 @39% 10s @40% 
41 @41% Rés... ‘ aes y @43 
13144 @44% @45% 
..48 @49 26s @50 
.55 @56 40s... @65 
Southern Two-Ply Warps 
39% @40 10s. 
42% @43 l4s 
-44 @45 20s 


50 @51 26s oh 
40s. oxime 


@42% 
4 @43 

@45 

@58 


208 


@42% 

48 @43% 
-47 @48 
51 @52 
. one | a tepeon @68 

Two-Ply Combed Peeler Skeins. 

63 @65 me | Srey reese 66 @67 

.70 @T73 ye ore osucane See 

.83 @85 | .90 @95 

$1.20@$1.25 | 

Southern Frame Spun Carded Yarns on Cones. 


..38 @39 | isan 
-40%@41% | TTT. 
41% @42 
13 @43% 
44 @45 
: , .48 @49 } 
tying-in ...-46 @46% | 
Northern Mule Spun Carded Yarn on Cones. 


.46 @A47 
47 @48 ; @48% 
49 @49% - @50 
51 @ 52 26s é @54 
; .56 @57 } @69 
Northern Mule Spun Combed Peeler Yarn on Cones. 
@61 | 
@63 | 
@65 | 
@70 | 
@76 


@&8 


@41 
6 @42 
@42} 
(@ 43 
@4T7 
@66 


@47% 


@62 
@64 
@68 
@78 
@88 





Lancashire Notes. 


BY AN ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 


There is great depression in the trade here and from all 
quarters come reports of idle machinery. In view of this, 
the retention by the government of the restrictions on ex- 
ports is arousing a great deal of criticism. Four months 
have gone by since the econelusion of the armistice, but 
Laneashire traders still labor under the restrictions which 
were imposed during the war period. What they find par- 
ticularly aggravating is that other countries, including 
those which trade in cotton goods, have been relieved of 
the war ineubus and now have access to markets from 


which Laneashire is excluded. 

Italy, Franee and America are now free to do business 
wherever they can get it. We have here in Lancashire 
ereat quantities of goods waiting shipment to Sweden; 


goods which were bought a great while back, and which are 
The same 


still held up by the government regulations. 
Under 


state of affairs holds good in regard to Holland. 
the regulations the exports of yarn to Holland must not 
exceed 7,000 tons per annum, which is quite a negligible 
amount in relation to Dutch requirements. Indeed, there 
are several mills in Holland which use upwards of half 


this total. 
(Continued on page 435.) 
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The Separation or Cutting of Fabrics. The introduction of the patent selvage and the operation 
pnencnae of severing fabrics were concerned first with those cloths 

BY THOMAS WOODHOUSE. which weré intended to be cut up the middle, and in such 

cases the operation was comparatively simple. The first 

The development of that branch of the textile industry attempt at severing the cloth in the loom—so far as the 





which is concerned with the manufacture of comparatively WTiter’s knowledge goes—was that by which a knife fixed 
heavy narrow fabries has been extensive since the outbreak on the breast beam cut the lengths of filling as the cloth was 





of the great war, and, although the greatest development Woven. Figs. 1 and 2 illustrate in elevation and plan one 
may have been in connection with fabries in which perfect type of this arrangement. The breast beam of the loom is 
selvages Obtain, there has been a considerable increase in represented by A. A small base plate B, provided with 
the amount of cloth which, after having been woven, is to B C E 

be cut up into sections according to predetermined require- 






ments. This severing of the pieces may be of a simple na- 
ture or it may be complex; some of it may be done by 
simple means and some by more complicated arrangements; 
part is done in the loom, and part after the cloth has left 
the loom. 







In the first part of the article on “The Production of 
Narrow Fabrics” pp. 273 and 274 of the February 1918 is- 
sue of this journal there appears in Figs. 1 and 2, illus- 
tration of two samples of cloth provided with patent sel- 
vages, while at Fig. 3 there is a diagramatic view of a knife 
severing two cloths at that point where the shots of filling 
bridge the gap between two patent selvages. It is stated 
that it has been customary for many years to weave two 
narrow eloths side by side as a broad cloth, and then to 
sever the cloths up the middle with a hand knife as the 
wide fabric emerges from the cutting or cropping machine. 
This method of severing fabrics is practised in different 
branches of the textile industry, although the operation may 
he performed while the cloth is passing through a machine 
in a later stage than the cutting machine in the finishing 
process. Thus, it is a common practice when a wide cloth 
s woven in two or three sections for one or two attendants 
to hold knives firmly in contact with the divisions in the 
cloth while the latter is entering the calender. Protective 
measures are taken to prevent accidents to the operatives 
during the operation, and to make sure that the knife is 
not carried between the rollers of the calender. 
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an inclined knife C, is secured to the breast beam A by set 


serews D (other screws may be provided at the other end 


of the base plate if it is considered necessary). As 
the fabric moves to the left during the operation of 


weaving, and as indicated by the arrow E, the cloth is held 
tight and close to the upper surface of the breast beam, 
but those short sections of the filling which cross the gap 
in the central part of the cloth attempt to mount the in- 
cline of the knife, and in doing so the tension imparted to 
them eauses the desired separation of the cloth as indicated 


in Fig. 2. 

The problem of separating two such narrow fabrics in 
the loom is quite different from that of separating a much 
larger number such as sometimes obtains, where, for ex- 
ample, ten 2-inch fabrics are woven in one piece which, in- 
eluding the cutting sections, is 23 inches wide. But, al- 
though there is a difficulty in arranging a number of knives 
to eut in the centres of the gaps because of the contraction 
of the cloth during the weaving operation, the cloth is much 
better under control while being woven, so far as preserving 
a constant position, than at any other stage in its manufac- 
Moreover, when the cloth is cut up in the loom, the 
if any such are required—are in- 


ture, 
operations of finishing 
creased. 

The introduction of a number of stationary knives of 
the kind ilustrated in Figs. 1 and 2 would probably be im- 
practicable or unsatisfactory for cutting a large number of 
sections at one operation. If these were desired to be cut 
during the weaving process, it would be wise to arrange a 
number of rotating knives, first because they are more effee- 
tive than stationary blades, and second, because they would 
he more easily adjusted to suit varying widths of narrow 
sections. 

Illustrations of knives and methods of mounting appear 
in Figs. 4,5 and 6. In all three cases the knife A is cireu- 
lar as indicated in Fig. 4, and arranged to be fitted to the 
shaft B which would extend across the loom and would be 
held in a suitable position by brackets bolted to the front 
of the side frames or else to the breast beam. It is an ad- 
vantage to have the brackets adjustable for height so that 
as the diameter of the knives is decreased by wear and 
harpening, the whole may be raised to the most satisfactory 
position for cutting the filling. A grooved pulley may be 
fixed to the end of the shaft B so that the pulley may be 
driven by means of a band belt or otherwise from a similar 
but larger pulley on the crank shaft or from wheel gearing 
from the shaft. 

It will be understood that a guard must be provided to 
cover the upper projecting parts of the knives as a protee- 
tion for the weaver and others. It is also desirable that a 
ower guard should be introduced to ensure safety to all 

The knives in Figs. 4 and 6, and the left hand knife and 
collar C in Fig. 5, are fixed to the shaft B by keyseat and 
key D, while the right hand collar E is shown to be fixed by 
The knives may be set any distance 
apart as indicated by G. The simple knife illustrated in 
Fig. 6 is quite satisfactory and would probably be the 


two set-screws F. 


most convenient where a number of knives had to be fixed. 

One of the objections to a circular knife such as any of 
those illustrated in Figs. 4, 5 and 6 is that, sinee the edge 
of the knife is always in contact with the cloth, the cut- 
ting is not as efficient as one would desire. Intermittent 
frequent contact is considered to be the best method for 
satisfactory and clean cutting. Consider, for example, the 
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fabric illustrated in Fig. 7. This is a representation of the 
work produced in chenille weft weaving; after this cloth 
leaves the loom, it is cut up between the various groups 
of warp threads, as indicated by the arrows, to form ulti- 
nately the figuring weft for the well-known patent Axmin- 
ster carpets and similar fabries. 

One method of cutting these sections is to arrange a 
number of knives, each similar to that illustrated in front 
and end elevation in Fig. 8, so that if there were 12 knives 
of the cylinder, one-twelfth of the sections 
at a time; but the groups of knives in the 


in the round 
would be cut 
horizontal direction of the cylinder would follow each other 
in such rapid suecession in virtue of the speed of the eylin- 
der that there would be only an infinitesimal of time be- 
twen successive contacts at any and all points of the eut- 
ting. The cloth should pass between guides so that it will be 
held firmly while the knives are acting, and the knives them- 
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selves rotate in guides for accuracy. Similar guides would 
be of great advantage in connection with the knives illus- 
rated in Fig. 4, 5 and 6, and the vertieal ones might serve 
o sharpen the knives. 

Now such a large circle as would be required to accom 
modate 12 knives in a round could not very well be arranged 
m the loom for eutting the cloth during the process of 
weaving, but the between the knives 
and the eloth could be obtained by arranging four similar 
blades in a circle as indicated at A in Fig. 9, and fixing 
these blades by set-screws B to a suitably shaped dise or 


intermittent action 


boss, keyed or otherwise fixed at the desired place on the 
shaft C, and driving the latter as already indicated in con- 
nection with Figs, 4,5 and 6. 

A recently-patented process for trimming the edges of 
felt, earpet and the like is also intended for the foregoing 
type of separation, and consists of one or more rotating 
dise eutters which act in conjunction with a similar num- 
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ber of fixed cutters; the cutters are hollow ground and 
mounted to give a shearing cut and to be self sharpening; 
the latter function is obtained by providing the fixed cut- 
ter with an insertion of hardened tool steel for preserving 
the cutting edge and for the better sharpening of the rotary 
eutter. 

There is also a method of cutting or slitting by means 
of pressure between a number of steel dises and a glass 
hard steel roll. The cloth passes between the dises and the 
roll, and after the several narrow widths have been separ- 
ated, they are wound into separate coils of cloth. 

Notwithstanding the different appliances which have 
heen utilized for separating fabrics into strips in and out 


Fig. 9. 


of the loom, many simple methods are still practised to 
achieve the same end. Thus, in the case of the separation of 
very narrow 2-inch fabrics such as those mentioned, one 
end of the complete woven fabric is sometimes thrown over 
an iron rod or pipe situated a few feet from the floor, and 
the fabric pulled over and simultaneously cut up one of the 
gaps by a hand knife near or at the middle depending 
upon the number of sections. After this separation has 
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been effected, the process is repeated in the other gaps until 
all the narrow strips are detached. 

It will be understood that this description of eutting 
does not include those types which are practised for the 
separation of full width fabrics of the double plush order. 


Re-Working Old Belting. 


The Greenville Belting Company, of Greenville, 8. C., 
has a plant equipped with the latest and most up-to-date 
machinery for manufacturing leather belting. This plant 
is in charge of thoroughly trained expert workmen, all of 
whom have had a long experience in the manufacture of 
belting with some of the larger belting factories. 

The average belt discarded by the eotton mills has only 
spent 50 to 60 per cent of its life functions due to the fact 
that owing to the unavoidable mechanical conditions, it be- 
comes saturated with oils, greases and other foreign matter, 
rendering it inadequate for producing results. Also, many 
belts meet with accidents, tearing them apart when they 
have only been in use a comparatively short while. In 
each of these cases the stock is perfectly good and all it 
needs is to have it rebuilt, when it is again capable of per 
forming the same duties as when it was brand-new. 

This company takes a belt in its seemingly worthless 
condition, thoroughly renovating it by extracting all oils, 
greases and other matter which has caused it to become 
useless as belting, make new laps and rebuild it in identi 
cally the same manner in which they would make belting 
from new leather, then they give the finished belt a special 
treatment in order to liven up all the fibers which have 
become harsh and dry from usage and exposure; thus re- 
turning to the mills a practical and serviceable belt which 
they have been throwing in the waste pile in the past 

This Greenville concern claims that if the mill manage 
ment would stop and consider the amount of real money 
they are throwing into the waste pile in perfectly good 
belting, they would become interested in this proposition. 
They further state they are now doing this work for mills 
all over the South, resulting in materially decreasing their 
belting bills, and cite, for example, some recently compiled 
figures showing that they have re-worked and saved for 
one mill in South Carolina in twelve months, old belting 
which would have amounted in new belting to $5,250.00. 
This re-working cost them a mere trifle compared with 
what new belting would have cost. 


After about six months of careful work by artists and 
printers the Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Company, 
of Haydenville, Mass., is mailing eustomers and friends a 
D” and which 
the 
The Puro foun- 


new eatalog which is known as “Catalog 


covers all the various styles manufactured by Puro 
Company, such as fountains, coolers, ete. 
tain is an up-to-the-minute sanitary replica of the old fa- 
miliar bubbling spring to which every person at some time 
A copy of this 


catalog may be secured upon application to the home 


of his life has gone to quench his thirst. 


office of the company. 





The man with a good memory knows when to forget. 
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Dyeing, Bleaching and Finishing. 


Waterproofing Cotton Goods. 


BY WILLIAM B. NANSON. 


WATERPROOF AND WATER REPELLANT. 


It is eustomary to inelude under the term “waterproof- 


ng” such the impregnation of textiles with 


processes as 


ndia rubber, gutta-percha and by other mechanical means. 


We shall, however, in the present article, restrict ourselves 
© the treatment of cotton fabrics by chemical means, so as 
to precipitate insoluble oxide in the fibre, or else to im- 
pregnate the fibre with organic bodies, such as paraffin 


wax, ete., so as to make it comparatively impervious to 


water. 

India rubber, gutta-percha, suceatose oils, tar, paint or 
other mechanical media, which simply act as waterproofers 
by covering up and filling in the spaces between the threads 
with an air-tight, as well as a water-tight substance have 
have been recognized as unhygienie, because, when used 


for clothing they prevented the evaporation of the secre- 


tions of the body. Moreover they were unsatisfactory in 


that when exposed to the action of the sun and the air 


they acted as dialyzers and retained a portion of the at 
ospherie nitrogen which in time reduced them to a friable, 
nelastie eondition, causing the waterproofing material to 
vurst open in the folds and become leaky and useless. 
[hose processes which are usually called chemieal, and 
also those which act by stopping up the cells and pores 
‘f the fabric with an easily deposited substance are quite 


pervious to air. In the former ease, precipitates of insol 


ible metallic compoynds or of insoluble metallic soaps 


ire produced in and upon the fabrie by chemical reactions. 


fibres are soaked with paraffin wax, ete. 


solution. The solvent quickly evaporates and leaves 


he paraffin behind in a very fine state of division. In 


both of these cases the fabrie itself has suffered no visible 


change, but the paraffin coat is air tight for a time until 


the folding up of the fabrie when cold breaks up the brit- 


tle layers of the paraffin, and they become neither water 


nor air tight. 
In most of these chemical processes the goods retain 


their original color, softness and suppleness, except in a 


few eases: if tannin, for instanee, is used, the eolor of the 
fabrie becomes somewhat darker but the difference is hardly 
If either a bleeched or unbleached 
fabrie is waterproofed with acetate of alumina, its ap- 
The following sub- 


noticeable in most eases. 


pearance and feel remain the same. 
stances are used more particularly for waterproofing cot- 
ton goods: Sulphate and acetate of alumina, acetate of 
lead, fhe sulphates of copper, zine and iron, ammonium 
cuprate, paraffine, ceresine, wax, soap, casein, ete. 

Most of the processes used for waterproofing cotton 
fabries involve, to a greater or less degree, the application 
of the colloid theory, by the precipitation upon and in the 
fibres as a hydrated metallie peroxide, or a tannin, in 
combination with some other colloid substanee, as albumin, 


glue, casein, the fatty acids (soaps), ete. 


Now a colloid, as distinguished from a crystalloid, is 
recognized as more usually showing a rounded outline, a 
homogeneous mass, with more or less toughness of texture. 
Crystalloid bodies, on the other hand, tend to aggregate in 
plane films, with sharp angular outline, and are hard and 
solid, their waters of crystallization being represented in 
the colloid by its water of gelatination. Now assuming the 
generally accepted theory of the spheroid character of 
water as being correct, and the rounded outline and smooth 
homogeneity of the colloid used as a waterproofer on the 
fabric, it will be seen that so long as the fabrie is dry any 
descending water or rain—being itself (physically at least) 
in a colloid condition—will roll over the rounded outlines 
of the colloid in the fabrie and run off without wetting it. 
This condition is the one known to the trade as repellent, 
and renders the fabrie in no sense waterproof, as the 
water can easily be beaten through or drawn through by 
capillary attraction from the other side. 

Khaki dyed cottons are among this class; they are not 
waterproof but repellent; their repelleney being due to 
the colloid peroxides of iron and ehrome precipitated on 
the fibre in conjunction with some fatty acids. 

Lowry’s process of waterproofing is one of the best, 
he steeps the fabries for some hours in a boiling mixture 
of soap, glue and water and exposes it to the air to par- 
tially dry. It is then digested for 10 hours in a strong 
solution of alum and common salt, it is then washed well 


The 


etlicaey of this process is governed largely by the length 


and dried at a low temperature, about 80 degrees F. 


of time used, and the low temperature of the drying pro- 
cesses and is not very practical. It may be further said that 
more repellency as produced by the precipitation of fatty 
or resinous soaps of the various metallic oxides is of a 
temporary character only and will not long remain re- 
pe lent after much wear and tear and exposure to the oxi- 
dizing influenee of the weather. 

The 
will allow the comparatively free passage of the air and 
surfaces of the 


very best kind of waterproofing agent is one that 


permit of the moistening of the outer 
cloth, but which opposes the passage of the water to the 
other side, and there are a number of colloidal precipitates 
which will fulfill this requirement—eolloidal alumina and 
tin, gellatin, glue and casein, rendered insoluble by chromic 
acid, alum or paraffin. Cellulose precipitated from Schweit- 
zer’s reagent (cupric ammonium). 

Colloidal alumina may be prepared from the diacetate 
of alumina; this in the presence of much water, and treated, 
furnishes a hydrosal of alumina which is precipitated in a 
gelatinous form by the addition of a solution of sulphurie 
The has no effect on coloring 
matters and is insoluble in water. An analagous salt to this 
ean also be produced from alum as explained in an article 


acid. salt thus obtained 


on Fireproofing in Corton for January, 1919, where I 
speak of Alumin. Gelatin, glue and casein may be applied 
to the eloth and then rendered insoluble, and consequently 
waterproof, by chromic acid or formalin. In studying the 


behavior of gelatin or easein in this respect Lamiere and 
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Seyeroitz conclude that compounds of the various oxides 
form insoluble compounds with gelatin; in the case of 
chromie oxide three and one.half parts of chromic oxide 
render 100 parts of gelatin insoluble, which is the more 
stable the less it contains of free acid. Also that chromic 
acid and its salts render gelatin insoluble in the presence 
of hght. Also that chromie aldehyde acts upon gelatin 
(or casein) either in the gaseous state or in solution. It 
must be remembered, however, that all waterproofing pro- 
or render the 


to avoid this castor oil or some neutral soap 


cesses involving glue, gelatin, easein will 


goods stiff 
must be added to the mixture to keep it soft and pliable. 


A process based upon this idea has been invented by 


the writer and found to be a good one, it renders goods, 


if fairly closely woven, absolutely waterproof but not re- 


pellent. The goods will wet readily enough on the surface 


but the water will not penetrate to the opposite side. 

The process is as follows: Thoroughly soak 30 pounds 
(or any multiple of it) of casein in water overnight; the 
next morning add sufficient ammonia to the mixture to 


make it soluble; then add 15 pounds of pure tallow soap 
mixture up 
Pad the 


goods with this mixture on a back filling machine, spread- 


in solution bringing the whole quantity of the 
to 50 gallons; heat this up but do not boif it. 
ing the easein solution on one side only and from this run 
the goods directly and continuously through an ageing 
machine charged with formalin in vapor, regulating the 
speed so that it will take about 10 minutes to run a given 
point through the machine. Return the goods and repeat 
the process, spreading the casein this time, however, on 
After this second padding and ageing 


the reverse side. 
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take the goods and run them through a cold solution of 
acetate of alumina at 7 degrees Tw. and wash and dry at a 
cool temperature preferably in the open, or drying room. 


Waterproofing goods with glue and tannin, gelatin, 


easinate of lime, ete., depends upon the formation in and 


upon the fibre of substances which repel water mechanic 


ally, or are simply substances which fill up the interstices. 


Waterproofing goods with glue and tannin is hased 


upon the fact that by the action of tannin or bichromate, 


compounds insoluble in water, are formed. In this sort of 


waterproofing a proper selection of the goods forms an 


important part and it should only be apptiea to fine and 


closely woven cloth, in whieh the threads are not twisted 


together. Each thread must be fairly free or the solutions 


cannot penetrate it properly. Good penetration is essential 


to permanent waterproofing. The process consists of run 


ning the goods through the glue and squeezing and drying 


nearly dry, then through the tannin solution, wash and 
dry up. The color acquired by goods waterproofed by 
this process is a more or less dark brown 

There are various processes by which the goods are 


run through mixtures of gelatin, glue, or casein and tallow 
soap or eastor oil and alum boiled together and then heavily 
One of 
36 pounds of sulphate of 
alumina are dissolved in 25 gallons of water. To this solu- 
tion is added 61% pounds of acetate of lime dissolved in 
25 gallons of water, allow this to settle and decant the 
clear liquor; to this clear liquor add 114 pounds of tannic 
acid. Pad the goods in this and dry up, then soap in tallow 


soap and dry up. 


squeezed and dried to about 40 degrees C. the 


simplest of these is as follows: 
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The caseinate of lime method is said to insure the fab- 
ric retaining its softness and perviousness to the air and 
to enable it to be washed with soap, benzine, etc., without 
its losing its waterproofing qualities. The process is con- 
mixed with about five 
times its weight of water, and the whole is well stirred to 
a creamy liquid. This is gradually mixed with a weight of 
of that of the 
At the same time half the weight of the casein 


ducted as follows: Casein is 


pas 
slaked lime equal to about one-fortieth 


casein, 
in soap is dissolved in twelve times its weight of water, 
and the soap solution is mixed with the other. The fabric 
is impregnated with the mixture until its weight is doubled. 
The fabric is next dipped in a solution of aluminum ace- 
tate at 7 degrees Tw. (cold); this makes the easeinate of 
lime insoluble and forms a margarate of alumina with the 
alkaline soap. The fabrie should then be soaped, washed 
and dried. 
THE “WILLESDEN” FINISH. 

This is the ammonium cuprate process and the liquor is 
prepared as follows: A cold solution of sulphate of ecop- 
per is precipitated with the exact amount of caustic soda 
necessary or slightly less. The temperature must be kept 
below 20 degrees C. or the precipitate will be black instead 
of blue, 


phate is an additional precaution against this. 


and the leaving of a small excess of copper sul- 
The precip- 
itate is washed with condensed water till the washings give 
no precipitate or next to none, with chloride of barium. 
This precipitate is then pressed to get rid of most of the 
water, and dissolved in just enough ammonia of sp. gr. 
0.93. The strength of the solution in copper is then deter- 
mined, and enough additional ammonia is added to make the 
solution contain 18 to 20 grammes of copper to the litre. 

Cuprate of ammonia dissolves great quantities of cot- 


holds 


are 


and cotton wastes and 
the to 


proofed is run through the copper solution at a carefully 


tons and them in solution, 


linters dissolved in it and fabrie be water- 
regulated speed, so that the fibre is partially parchment- 
ized, and so that the cellulose in solution has time to de- 
posit in and between the threads. When cotton is treated 
with an ammoniacal solution of copper hydrate the fibre 
swells up considerably and slowly dissolves forming a 
thick slimy solution, from which acids throw down a gel- 
atinous precipitate and the “Willesden” process really con- 
sists of partially dissolving the cellulose of the cotton fibre 
by an ammoniacal copper solution and then precipitating 
it into and upon the remaining fabrie and driving it into 
the interstices with pressure where it forms an impervious 
mass both water and mildew proof. 

The goods to be treated are first boiled in a solution 
of caustic soda to remove the eutin, ete., forming the outer 
resemblance of the cotton fibre. This is important as these 
substances are insoluble in the eupra ammonium solution, 
and unless removed acts as a bar to its action. 

The goods are then subjected, at a low temperature, 
to an immersion in a bath of cupric ammonium, its effect 
is to dissolve a portion of the cellulose and precipitate it 
on the goods which are then passed white wet through 
a heavy pressure mangle which consolidates the partially 
Sometimes 
cotton and silk waste is dissolved in the ammonia liquor 


before its application to the goods which materially assists 


dissolved fabrie and closes up the interstices. 


to fill up the holes and inerease the impermeability. 
The goods are run finally through a bath of acetate of 
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alumina with a trace of bichromate of potash to fix the 
cellulose, and dried at a temperature of 80 degrees F. 

This “Willesden” finish though having a great name 
abroad is not permanent, but the after treatment with 
acetate and bichrome (which is the writer’s idea) helps it 
very materially. If the finished colér which is a dirty 
light blue is objectionable it may be cleared or bleached 
off with sulphurus acid. 


STEARATE OF ALUMINA. 

If cotton goods are run first through a solution of a 
pure tallow soap and then through one of alum or other 
suitable salt a certain degree of repellency is realized, 
but the aluminate or other salt or soap thus formed be- 
comes easily disassociated and loses its repellency in time; 
but if we reverse this manipulation we get a far better 
result. The best results may be obtained by padding the 
goods in acetate of alumina at 7 degrees Tw., then dry up 
and age, then work in a solution of soap and glue with a 
little chrome added or dry up in an atmosphere of formalin. 

A simple process that has given good results is to im- 
merse the goods in a solution of acetate of alumina at 
7 degrees Tw. and dry them as cool as possible, then work 
them in a hot solution of soap, or soap and glue, or casein, 
using about one-half a pound of soap, ete., to the gallon 
of water; then rinse off in evld water if soap only is used 
but if glue or casein is used the rinsing water should con- 
tain a little formalin, or chrome salt—preferably the 
acetate. 


As the goods in this case have to be run through a 
boiling acetate of alumina to wet them out it will be nec- 
essary to make a special acetate, as the ordinary neutral 
acetate of alumina will not stand heating above 38 degrees 
C. without dissociation, therefore it is best to make a 
mixture as follows in which the sulphate of alumina is 
largely in excess: Sulphate of alumina (or alum) 10 parts, 
carbonate of soda 9 parts, acetic acid 3% parts. Long 
steeping in the alumina and cool drying of it are great 
elements of success in all cases where an aluminum salt 
is used. 


Another method of depositing the stearates of the me- 
tallie oxides in the goods is to precipitate a solution of 
soap with a metallic salt such as sulphate of alumina, iron 
or copper. The resulting precipitate is then washed and 
dried and then redissolved in some hydro carbon solvent 
and applied to the goods in this condition. If bisulphide 
or tetrachloride of carbon be used as a solvent, it may 
be recovered and used again while the stearate is depos- 
ited on the fabric. If alumina is used as a hase, stearate 
of alumina will be deposited upon the fabric and the 
waterproofing will be quite effective. 

ALKALI CELLULOSE XANTHRATE. 

The following process is good for waterproofing cotton 
goods. When a piece of cotton, which 18 pure cellulose, 
be placed in a strong solution of caustie soda, the caustic 
eauses the cellulose to unite with a molecule of water and 
the cotton shrinks in length twenty per cent, it gains in 
weight and becomes stronger. If cotton thus treated with 
caustic soda is now exposed to the action of carbon bisul- 
phide the substances unite together with the formation of 
a substance which is called chemically alkali-cellulose-xan- 
thrate, which, when thoroughly dried at a temperature of 
not less than 70 degrees F., is impermeable to water. Ad- 
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T= giant round-house pictured above with 
stalls for twenty-five locomotives, and the 
other buildings of the Southern Railway System 
shown on this page, are covered with Barrett 
Specification Roofs. 


The construction officials of the Southern Rail- 
way System used Barrett Specification Roofs be- 
cause they knew they would stand up well under 
the severe conditions of railroad service. 


Neither the intense heat directly under a round- 
house roof, nor showers of red-hot sparks, nor the 
hot sulphurous gases from the locomotive smoke- 
stacks have any terrors for a Barrett Specification 


Roof. 


Lowest Cost Per Year of Service 


Years of service on all types of flat-roofed 
buildings, under every condition imaginable, have 
proved conclusively that a Barrett Specification 
Roof is the best roof to be had regardless of price; 
and, what is more to the point, that it costs less per 
vear of service than any other type of permanent 
roofing. 





Ml Barrett Specification Roof on Freight. 


Depot and Office Building of the South- 
ern Railway System at Atlanta, Ga. 
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Barrett Specification Roof on Round 


House of Southern Railway System at 
Finley Yard, Birmingham, Ala 


Barrett Specification Roofs require no mainten- 
ance; take the base rate of insurance and are abso- 
lutely guaranteed for 20 years. 


The 20-Year Guarantee Bond 


This guaranty is in the form of a 20-year Surety 
Bond issued by the U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty 
Company of Baltimore and is furnished without 
charge. 


We offer this bond on all Barrett Specification 
Roofs of 50 squares and over in all towns of 25,000 
population and more and in smaller places where 
our Inspection Service is available. Our only re- 
quirements are that the roofing contractor shall be 


approved by us and that The Barrett Specification 
dated May 1, 1916, shall be strictly followed. 


A copy of the Barrett 20-Year Specification, with roofing 


diagrams, sent free on request. 
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vantage is taken of these phenomena to render goods so 
treated both mildew and waterproof by the following pro- 
cess : 

The goods, after being thoroughly scoured, are im- 
mersed in a caustic soda solution of about 60 degrees Tw. 
through a padding machine delivering about 30 to 50 yards 
per minute, from this they are squeezed nearly dry through 
heavy squeeze rolls. They are now exposed to the vapors 
of boiling bisulphide of carbon in an ageing machine or 


continuous steamer for ten mnutes. The material ean be 


exposed to an atmosphere charged with carbon bisulphide 
by passing a jet of steam into a little of the latter placed 
below the fabric in a vessel in the steamer or ageing ma- 
chine. The thioearbonate of cellulose thus formed is then 
pressed into the goods by heavy squeeze rollers and then 
soured, washed and dried. 


Alkali-cellulose-xanthrate may be also applied in an- 


wood pulp. The pulp—matte 


soda at 40 to 60 


means of 


with 


other way by 


caustic degrees 


the 


paper is treated 


['w. and fully mercerized; eaustiec having been thor 


out of the pulp, twenty-five 
the 


hundred pounds of the 


sq 1eezed pounds of 


oughly 


earbon (or tetrachloride will answer) 


This 


form of a bright 


hisulphide of 


is added pulp. 


to every one 


brings the whole mass to a gelatinous 


orange color when it is ready for use. It is well to mix it 


in a barrel and roll the barrel about. It must of 


the 


eourse 


have an air-tight cover on it as bisulphide is very 
volatile. 

After the solution has developed to the right point it 
may be taken out and mixed with water to the required 


This 


practically mercerizes the goods as well as fills and water- 


consistency and the goods padded with it. process 


proofs them. They shrink from four to six inehes per 
vard in both width and length and after waterproofing 
they will of course require souring and washing to get the 
soda out of them. 

Another process, something on the order of the “Wil 
lesden” process, is to fill the goods with a eupra ammoni- 
um solution of cellulose in which cotton only ean be used, 
wood pulp or other forms of cellulose having been found 
unsuitable. This cotton, generally in the form of linters 
or low grades of cotton waste, is first thoroughly bleached. 
It must be boiled in eaustie soda and soda ash twice and 
well 


washed 


d, chemicked in hypochlorite of soda (not lime 


are éliminated, then 


was} 
until all 


until the 


traces of chlorine 


hydroextracted bleached stock contains less than 


50 per cent of water and it is then ready for solution. 


The cupra ammonium solution is prepared by filling a 


large iron vessel with copper turnings and covering them 


with ammonium hydrate solution containing 14 per cent 


of ammonia; air is blown through the solution which must 


t degrees C., and in about 
dissolved. To this 


soda and, 


ve kept at a temperature below 


2°24 hours the copper is solution is 


added a small quantity of ecaustie if necessary, 


copper sulphate to raise the copper oxide content 18 to 
20 grammes to the litre and 2,500 pounds of it is then run 
into the mixer, into which has been put 500 pounds of the 
wet purified cotton, solution takes about six hours, and 
during the whole of the operations, and the subsequent 
filtering, a temperature of less than 5 degrees C. must be 
maintained, otherwise the copper is thrown out of solution. 


The goods are padded in this and heavily mangled, 
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then treated with acetate of alumina and a trace of chrome, 
dried, soaped, washed, dried and finished. 

In some recipes for waterproofing gum tragacanth is 
used in place of glue as previously deseribed, for instance, 
for each gallon of mixture is used two ounces-of gum 
tragacanth, two ounces of soap, one pound of alum and 
one pound of lead acetate. The tragacanth and soap are 
dissolved in sufficient wood alcohol to cover them and the 
lead acetate and alum previously dissolved and settled 
(using only the clear) are added to the spirit mixture. 

There is of course the waterproofing of fabries with 
cellulose or pyroxylin, gun cotton, ete., dissolved in acetate 
such as is practiced on the wings of airplanes and which 
has no place in this article though very interesting. 

TESTING FOR WATER REPELLENCY. 

The present methods of testing are all wrong. I know 
a firm who tests waterproof rubberized fabries for rain 
eoats by subjecting them to an enormous hydraulic pres- 
sure which they would never experience in actual wear. 
Another firm tests water-resistant coatings by leaving two 
or three inches depth of water overnight in a pocket of the 
fabric, with the supposition that if none leaks through the 
coating is rain proof. The facet is that a falling rain drop 
has much more force of penetration than the pressure ex 
erted by a couple of inches of water. A manufacturer of 
eotton duck clothing has been known to kick like a steer on 
making the following test: Hc took a piece each of un- 
treated and water repellent fabric, consisting of thirty or 
forty folds. Then he poured a little water carefully on 
the top fold of each piece and gave it a heavy blow with 
a mallet. To his surprise the water penetrated the water- 
resisting folds much more than the untreated, the latter, 
by absorption, causing the water to spread out laterally 
instead of penetrating the layers. 

I should advise that waterproof fabrics tvat are coated 
or filled be tested by placing water on the surface and try- 
ing to foree it through by a pressure not greater than that 
which would be exerted by a wind traveling at the rate 
of 50 miles an hour. Water-resisting fabries to be used in 
garments to keep out rain should be tested by squirting 
water on them from an ordinary ear syringe while holding 
the cloth in a position it would assume in a rain storm. 
Where the object of a water-resistant finish- on a fabric 
is to prevent damage by water, a wet cloth should be dabbed 
on the surface until the water is absorbed and the fabrie 
allowed to dry. If no mark is left by the water, the water- 
resistant finish may be said to be effective. 


It must be borne in mind that in waterproofing there is 


, 
it the 
= 


even 
fabrie has shown If a pocket 


is made of a waterproof fabric and kept full of water, we 
1 


no such thing as “absolute impermeability,” 


itself watertight for weeks. 


will notice at last that the color of the outside has change: 
up to the level of the water inside without the water itself 


showing. This appearance indicates that the water has to 


some extent penetrated the fabric. 


They oceur sooner if the waterproofing has been done 
with aluminum acetate alone as the basie alumina salts in 


the fibre gradually dissolve. If, however, a stearate of 
alumina is used the waterproofing is more permanent. 

As in fireproofing, all goods for waterproofing should 
be thoroughly scoured before being processed, this being 


an aid to penetration which is essential. 
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Notes About Men You Know. 


S. P. BuAnp has resigned as overseer of weaving at the 
Roanoke Mills Company, Roanoke Rapids, N. C., and ae- 
eepted a similar position with the Holt, Grant and Holt 
Cotton Manufacturing Company, Elon College, N. C. 

J. S. WALKER, former overseer of spinning at the Glen 
coe Mills, Columbia, S. C., is now night superintendent of 


the General Asbestos and Rubber Company, Charleston, 
S. C. 

J. W. Roperts has resigned as overseer of weaving at 
the Dacotah Mills, Lexington, N. C., 
former position as overseer of weaving at the Gibson Mills, 
Coneord, N. C. 

B. L. McDonatp has resigned his position at the Im 
perial Mills, Eatonton, Ga., and accepted the position of 


overseer of spinning at the Mary-Lelia Mills, Greensboro, 


and returned to his 


Ga. 
J. 


and accepted the position of overseer of weaving at the 
Mills Mill, Greenville, S. C. 


G. F. FLemuine from Enoree, S. C., has accepted the 


3080 has resigned his position at Toecoa, Ga., 


position as overseer. of spinning at Piedmont Manufactur- 
ing Company, Piedmont, S. \C. 

W. H. Brooks, from Osage Mill, Bessemer City, N. C., 
has aecepted position as overseer of weaving at Rhodhiss 
Manufacturing Company, Rhodhiss, N. C. 

J. P. Exver, of Charlotte, has accepted the position of 
overseer of weaving at the Altavista (Va.) Cotton Mills. 
J. I. WHITEHEAD has been promoted from second hand 
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to overseer of spinning at J. P. King Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Augusta, Ga. 

R. B. Hunr has become overseer of spinning and as 
sistant superintendent of the Adams Cotton Mill, Macon, 
Ga. 

A. A. SHorr has resigned as overseer of spinning and 
twisting at the Parkdale Mills, of Gastonia, N. C., 
come overseer of spinning at the Marlboro Mill No. 4, Me- 
Coll, S. C. 

m. 2. Mooresville (N. 
C.) Cotton Mill to accept a similar position at Salisbury 
Cotton Mill. 

G. D, Nasu, of Abbeville, S. C., has aecepted the posi 
Hermitage Mills, Camden, 


to be- 


Cook has resigned as earder at 


tion of cloth room overseer at 
5. «. 


J: 
spinning at Enoree Mills, Enoree, S. C. 


}LANTON has accepted a position as overseer of 


J. A. Stewart has resigned as second hand in earding 
Head Mill, Cordova, Ala., 


similar position at the Cotton 


and accepted a 
Mills, 


at the Indian 


International La- 
Grange, Ga, 

A. P- 
the Jewell Mill, Thomasville, N. C., 
warding at the Pomona Mill, Greensboro, N. C. 

R. H. Datuas has resigned as overseer of spinning at 
the Belton (Tex.) Yarn Mill and accepted a position with 
the Swift Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga. 

R. W. ARRINGTON, secretary of the Union Bleaching & 


Ricuie has resigned as overseer of spinning at 


to hecome overseer of 


Finishing Company, of Greenville, S. C., will, upon his 


return from France, represent this company in their New 


York office. 
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Notes About Men You Know. 


is resigned 5 


position as Ssuperin 


tabell Manufacturing Co., at Selma, Ala. 


ormerly prod let 


on engineer of the Mid- 


Company, Indianapolis, Indiana, has been 


sales manager of the American Steam Conveyor 


Corporation, Chieago, manufacturers of the American 


Conveyor and other ash handling equipment. 


ties March 17th. 


stean \s 
Mr. Hague assumed his d 

Henry D. GAGNER, superintendent of the weaving, s! k 
and cotton winding departments of the Aberfoyle Manu 


facturing Co., (Chester, Pa., has resigned his position and 


has accepted the superintendency of Mill No. 5 of the Ren- 


e 
frew Manufacturing Co., Adams, Mass. 


K. Davis. 


, of Newberry, S. C., recently released from 


government service, has accepted a position with the firm 


Stein, Hall & Company, Ine., with offices in New York, 


ia, Boston, Providence, Troy, San Francisco, 


Cleveland, Cincinnati and St. Louis, as well as 
abroar Mr. Davis has had several years’ practical expe- 
rience in cotton mill work, having been connected with the 
Newberry Cotton Mills, of Newberry, S. C. The practical 
knowledge which he has acquired in the textile industry, 
coupled with the high grade stareh products of all kinds, 
which he has to offer, should make this young man from 


the cotton mill, a valuable asset not only to Stein, Hall 


& Company, Ine., but to the 


textile industry. We be- 
speak for Mr. Davis a hearty welcome in his new capacity 
among his southern friends. 

W. H. Lyncu has accepted a position as superintendent 
Globe Mills, Augusta, Ga. 

W. D. 


Georgia Manufacturing 


of the 
McComprs has resigned as superintendent of the 
Company at Whitehall, Ga., to be- 
come superintendent of the mill recently purchased by the 
Union T 


read Company in Athens, Ga. 


Goopror has resigned as superintendent of the 


C. 
John E. 
B. W. Koontz has been promoted from assistant su- 
Sedspread Mills, 
Athena 


Smith Mfg. Co., Thomson, Ga. 


perintendent to superintendent of the 
Leaksville, N. C. 
Spinning Mills, at Leaksville. 


He is also superintendent of 


H. K. Roserts, formerly overseer of carding at Salis- 


bury Cotton Mill, has accepted position as superintendent 


of Long Shoals Cotton Mills, Lincolnton, N. ©, 

J. W. Jay has been transferred from overseer of weav 
ing at the Aragon (Ga.) Mills to superintendent of the 
Brookford Mill at Brookford, N. C. 

J. R. Kinui1an, formerly superintendent of the Cannon 
Mills, Coneord, N. C., but more lately in government serv- 
ice, will be manager of the Beaver Mills, which takes over 
the John FE. 


son, Ga, 


Smith Cotton Manufacturing Company, Thom- 


J. L. BEALE has been appointed superintendent of the 
Georgia Manufacturing Company, Whitehall, Ga. 

P. M. Srnciair has been promoted from overseer of 
spinning to superintendent at the Aragon (Ga.) Mills. 

C. L. FAuLKNER has been appointed superintendent of 
the Liberty Mills at Dallas, Ga. 

J. W. 
Hogansville (Ga.) plant of the International Duck Com- 


pany, and accepted a similar position at the 


Moory has resigned as superintendent of the 


Seaver Duck 
Mills in Greenville. 

E. C. 
Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills, is now superintendent of 
the London (Ohio) Fabrie Mills. 

D. A. 


ning and twisting to superintendent of the Hogansville 


TURNER, formerly overseer of weaving at the 


ReAp has been promoted from overseer of spin- 


(Ga.) plant of the International Dueck Company. 
i ie. § 
the Banna Manufacturing Company, Goldville, S. C., but 


CAMPBELL, formerly overseer of weaving at 
more lately with the Hopedale Manufacturing Company, 
Burlington, N. 
of weaving at the Cherokee Manufacturing Company, Cher- 
okee Falls, S. C. 

C. R. Evans has resigned as overseer of cloth room 
at the Republie Mills, Great Falls, S. 


to Paw Creek, N, C., where he has been overseer of cloth 


C., has aecepted the position of overseer 


C., and returned 


room At the Thrift Manufacturing Company, for over six 
vears. 

. we 
overseer of weaving at the Hamilton Carrhart Mill No. 2, 
Rock Hill, S. C. 

J. L. Lepwetu, of Bessemer City, N. 
the position of overseer of spinning at the Capitola Mill, 
Marshall, N. C, 

Lee Lockuar has been promoted to overseer of cloth 
room at the Republie Mills, Great Falls, S. C. 

Greeson has been appointed overseer of 


SmirH has been promoted from loom fixer to 


C., has aeeepted 


JAmEs L. 
spinning at Augusta, Ga., factory. 

J. L. Warp has been appointed overseer of spinning 
at Enterprise Mills, Augusta, Ga. 
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You Should Know This Type of Hyatt Roller Bearing 




















The Hyatt High Duty Roller Bearing 


This type of Hyatt Roller Bearing is composed of the following parts: 
THE INNER RACE: Formed from a length of seamless steel tubing, carefully heat treated and ground. 
It is used wherever the shaft cannot be hardened and is pressed directly upon the shaft. 


THE OUTER RACE: Made from the same material as the inner race, carefully heat treated and 
ground. It is pressed into the housing of the bearing. 


THE ROLLER ASSEMBLY: A series of rollers wound cold from a flat strip of chrome-vandium steel, 
heat treated and ground to close limits and mounted in a sturdy cage. These rollers provide a true rolling 
motion between the inside of the outer race and the outside of the inner race. 


The Hyatt High Duty Roller Bearing Is Of Advantage: 


Where concentrated loads must be carried on a limited bearing length. 

Where high speeds, high loads or a combination of these two conditions exist. 

Where precision operation is imperative. 

Where maintenance of gear centers is important. 

Where a bearing easy to assemble is needed. : ae 
For any moving part of a textile machine where a high grade, durable, dependable bearing, capable of giving 
years of service is required. 


Send for further information on the use of Hyatt High Duty and Hyatt Split Race Bearings for your tex- 
tile machinery. 


PF PUN = 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
MOTOR BEARINGS DIVISION INDUSTRIAL BEARINGS DIVISION  7®4°70z,32AzINGS Division 
METROPOLITAN TOWER, NEW YORK 


Manufacturers of Bearings for Mine Cars, Ore Cars, Steel Mill Cars, Roller Tables, Trolleys, Cranes, Hoists, Machine Tools, Line 
Shafts, Countershafts, Concrete Machinery, Textile Machinery, Conveyors, Lift Trucks, Industrial Tracks, Railway Service Cars, 
Storage Battery Locomotives, etc. 1916 


HYATT BEARINGS FOR TEXTILE MACHINERY 
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American Made—Immediately Available 


DIRECT SKY BLUE FF 


The product known formerly under several names as Diamine Sky Blue FF, Chicago Blue 


6 B, Benzo Blue 6 B, etc., Bright greenish shade of Sky Blue which can be aftertreated 


with Bluestone. 


!VUHQ00000001 COANE DODANE 1000001) ¢0 EO 


CHRYSOPHENINE EXTRA 
Highest quality—lIncreased production. 
BENZOAZURINE G EXTRA 


. Newest addition to our line of Direct Blues. 


UNION COLORS 
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SERVICE: 


Our laboratories are at your disposal for testing, matching and working out your problems. 


Newport Chemical Works, Inc. 
PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


Branch Sales Offices: Boston, Mass., Philadelphia, Pa., Greensboro, N. C. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Works: General Offices: 


Carrollville, Wis. First Nat’l Bank Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


TRADE magk Passaic, N. TRADE MARK 
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BLEACHERS! 


COTTON, WOOL, SILK OR MIXTURES 


Send us samples 
for us to show you the Peroxide 
bleach. You will be surprised to 
see that we (and you) can 
duplicate your best white atthe 
same cost.--perhaps less--but; 

Our white is fast (yours may 
yellow up); 

We do not tender the fibre; 

We do not take away softness 
and elasticity; 

We furnish the best bottom 
for dyes; 

And--Peroxide bleaching is 
healthy: 

We advise you free of charge. 


The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
New York, N. Y. 
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What Makes the Card Flats Fill In. 


Epitor CorTrTon: 


mueh like to have the readers and con- 


practical discussion department write 


[ would very 
tributors to 
<ome articles on ecard flats filling-in and the cause therefor. 


your 


an up-to-date mill, equipped with all the 


and supplied with a compressed air sys- 


I know of 
latest machinery 
tem of atomizing humidifiers that is troubled in the man- 
maintained in the room is 


ner indicated. The humidity 


from 65 to 70 while the dry bulb varies from 70 to 80 de- 
The peculiarities of this proposition is that there 


grees F. 
are three different card rooms at the same plant operating 
under similar conditions, the flats in two of the rooms fill 
in badly, while in the third room no trouble is experienced, 

I am a regular subscriber to Corton and have been for 
during which time I have read some very 


several years, 
I shall wateh the forth- 


interesting and instructive articles. 
coming issues with great interest and trust that some of 
my brother readers will be able to explain the difficulty 


Ben (N. H.) 


described. 


Eprror CorTrTon: 

The filling in of card flats is a very common occurrence 
and there are numerous causes for this unsightly condi- 
tion. Some of them are: 

Rusty flat clothing, generally caused by dampness from 
leaking sprinklers, dripping humidifiers, or by water act- 
ually thrown onto ecards during a fire. Leaks from poor 
roof or bad floor above frequently rust the flat wire. 

Oil dripping onto the flats or getting onto them from 
the cylinder bearings—siphoning out and running to the 
edge of the cylinder where it is thrown onto the flats—will 
eause fibre to adhere to the wire at the oily places. 

Improper setting of the flat stripping comb thereby not 
removing strips clean, allows the flat revolving brush to 
press the clinging fibres down into the bottom of the wire. 


Dull or faced wire caused by lack of grinding or contact 
with cylinder wire will load up. This is especially true 
<with faced wire, because wire so injured shows a slight hook 
pointing back from the point of the teeth. 

Barbed wire caused by too long or too heavy grinding 
shows a hook pointing forward from the point of the teeth. 
Fibres will adhere to either faced or barbed clothing suffi- 
eiently to escape the action of the stripping comb and thus 
become imbedded into the wire by the action of the re- 
volving brush, which if set a trifle too deep-into the flat 
wire, takes especial delight in filling up the flat wire rather 
than cleaning it. 

Frequently new ecards show this defect of filling in of the 
flats and the cause can be located in the wire of the flats 
being rough on the sides, Repeated burnishing with the 
burnishing roll will benefit this trouble. While the roll is 
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at work, a little black lead dusted on will help to give ¢ 
good polish, 

Overerowding a card with low grade stock will cause 
the flats to fill. Not frequent enough stripping of eylinder 
will have a like effect. 

A slipping flat chain driving belt will allow the flats to 
move too slowly along the cylinder bend and thus become 
some to the extent of being com- 


The 


gets 


excessively overloaded, 


pletely filled with short fibre and foreign material. 
stripping eomb will not remove all of this and it 
driven to the bottom of the wire. Flat strippings that 


get. crowded down into the wire so as to get below the 
knee, stay so located, 

Old flat chains streteh and cause openings between the 
flats as they ride on the bend. Sometimes these openings 
are fully three-eighths of an 
tion permits fibre to blow out between the flats and tends 
to imbed the fibre in the flat wire. 


inch in width. This eondi- 


Too high a speed for the cylinder or too wide a set- 
ting at the top of the back knife will cause this trouble. 

To locate the trouble in the mill in the question of 
“Ben,” where there are two entire rooms affected, I should 
look for rusty or roygh wire on the flats. I would also see 
that the revolying brush was not set too deeply into the 
flat wire. You want to get.a brushing effect with as little 
bending of the bristles as possible. Too deep setting bends 
the bristles backward and causes them to be dragged 
through the wire and instead of removing what fibre and 
dirt there is, 


it merely presses it down to the very bottom 


of the wire where it forms into a hard cake. 

To get rid of the caked fibre and dirt, I would put a 
roll covered with stripper clothing ints the flat grinder 
stands and belt it to run at a low speed with the teeth 
of the wire pointing forward in the same direction that’ 
the wire teeth point. Set the roll deep enough to start 
the material in the clothing and as it loosens up, set @ 
trifle deeper until all is taken out. Grind the wire lightly? 
and then put on’ the burnishing brush, setting it fairly 
deep to get a good polish. Dust on whiting or black lead. 
to assist. Watch the flats closely and at the first sign of 
loading up. again, put-on the roll and-then burnish againg, 
It is well to run the revolving brush backwards while thé 
roll covered with stripper clothing is at work on the flats: 
This will assist in raising the ‘fringéd edge of the matted’ 
fibre. Regage. (Conn.) 


Announcement has been made that on and after April 
Ist, 1919, the business and affairs of John Curtin, Ine. 
will be taken over and continued by John Curtin Corpora- , 
tion, 46-48 Front street, New York City. The liabilities. 
of John Curtin, Ine., are assumed and will be paid by the 
new company, which will be unier.the-same mangement: 
as the old corporation, 
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THE UNIT HEATER 


was first placed in use in 1870 by B. F. Sturtevant, founder of the 
B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY. Since that time, through 
careful study and _ engineering 
practice, the present day Portable 
Unit Heater has been perfected. 
It is just one of the large and grow- 


ing family of 


Sturtev 


(REG. U.S. PAT. OFF.) 








It’s relation to the heating of shops 
and factories is similar to replace- 
ment of the old line shafting, by 


the unit motor drive. 


It eliminates expensive, cumber- 

some overhead piping; it warms 

just the portion you wish heated; 

the exhaust steam from the small 

turbine, driving the disc or propeller 
Independent Unit Heater. fan, heats the steam coils. It’s 
economy is apparent, and it’s efficiency has been proven. 


The following are typical users: 


HYDRAULIC PRESSED STEEL CO. CLEVELAND WINDOW GLASS CO. 
AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE CO. (5 plants) SCOVILLE MFG. CO. 
BATES MACHINE CO. MERRILL SILK CO. 


Our Engineering Staff, with the benefit of this fifty years of experience 
is at your service. Estimates given without obligation. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


AND ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Points on Carding. 





Epitor Corron: 

Starting at the back of the card the laps should be laid 
up in the lap racks before any of the laps feeding in run 
entirely out, so the new laps can all be set in at one time 
on the entire line of cards. The pieces, if any, can be run 
up on the end ecard, but if all card belts are kept in good 
shape there is not apt to be any pieces, as pieces result from 
one card not running as fast as another, caused by more belt 
slippage on one than the other. 

The extreme edge, or last part of the lap should be 
broken off and not allowed to feed in, as these edges often 
choke the lickerin, and knock the mote knives from their 
settings, or break the mote knife bracket. 

When the lickerin becomes choked the feed plate should 
be backed off, the choke removed by turning the lickerin 
backwards and after the choke is removed the feed plate 
and mote knives reset. The laps should be pieced end to 
end and not lapped over any, as this causes a thick place 
in the web. 

The working edge of the feed plate should be examined 
occasionally and if scarred up from being set too close to 
the lickerin it should be milled off true again. The feed 
roller and wooden roller at the back should be examined 
each time the back is reset to see that they turn free, as 
chokes take more power to pull the card, make the belts 
slip and keep the laps from running out or creeling at the 
same time. 

Anything that causes the lickerin to load makes a bad 
web and should be remedied; the settings of the lickerin 
should be watched closer than any other part of the card 
and reset after each grinding, for if the lickerin teeth are 
allowed to rub either the cylinder, feed plate or mote 
knives they get dull and dubbed off very quickly, and if the 
teeth get very dull or badly mashed they have to be re- 
wound with new wire, as there is no satisfactory way of 
sharpening them and keeping the surface of the lickerin 
true, which is necessary to get good work. But if the 
teeth are not allowed to touch at any of the settings the 
teeth of the lickerin will stay sharp several years. 

The working edge of the mote knives should be milled 
off true when searred, and the mote knives should be set 
as close as they will go without touching, as the combing 
action of the lickerin teeth, as they pass the working edge 
of the feed plate, have a tendency to straighten the fibres 
and pull them down between the teeth leaving foreign 
matter upon the points of the teeth for the mote knives 
to knock off. When the lickerin teeth are sharp the top 
part of the knife bracket should be set level with the card 
frame, and as the teeth become dull the bracket should be 
slightly tilted towards the lickerin. 

The back screen should be set as high between the 
licker and cylinder as it will go without rubbing, as the 
lower it is set the more of a pocket there is for the cotton 
to gather in and come out in bunches. The lip of the 
lickerin screen, next to the mote knife, should be set about 
¥, ineh from the liekerin teeth, as this keeps most of the 
flyings from under the back, and allows them to go in the 
strippings where they are worth more. 


The sereens at the bottom of the cylinder should be set 
from a 17 to a 22 gauge with the back screen slightly 
closer to the cylinder than the front screen; this keeps fly 
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from blowing out where the sereens join, and the edge of 
the sereens should be about 14% inch from the edge of the 
cylinder at all points. This keeps fly from blowing out at 
the sides of the ecard and getting chokes in between the 
cylinder and the arches. The lip of the front sereen be- 
tween the cylinder and doffer should be set about 4% ineh 
from the cylinder; this keeps white flyings from under 
the doffer. 

The back plate above the lickerin should be set a 22 
gauge at the bottom and a 17 gauge at the top. This will 
keep fly from blowing out through the flats at the back. 
This should be repaired if not true as it will cause a bad 
web. 

The flats can be set a littlé further from the cylinder 
at the back than at the front, or set the same at all points, 
and do good work either way if the clothing on them is 
tight and the wire sharp, and the flats set to suit the work. 
Flats should be set as close as they will go without facing, 
but they have to be set further from the cylinder for a large 
production than they do for a light production. 

The ecard clothing manufacturers claim that the wire 
is put in the foundation at an angle so that when the wire 
is bent back from working that it does not get any longer 
unless bent at the knee, but if a card is doing 100 pounds 
per day with a close setting, and the production is in- 
creased to 200 pounds without moving the setting the flats 
will be faced in a very short time. The flat chains should 
be kept tight so the flats will stay up tight to the pulleys 
on the sprocket shaft, or they will rub the front plate 
and mash the wire down on the flats and make the strip- 
ping plate rub the cylinder. They will also get out against 
the stripping comb, causing trouble at both places, and when 
the chains wear so much that the flats will not stay up to the 
pulley when the chains are tight, the chains will have to 
be replaced with new ones. After the chains are tightened 
with the adjusting screw as far as the screw will go, then 
a flat can be taken out and the chains kept tight with the 
adjusting screw again until it is necessary to take out 
another flat, but when three or four flats have been taken 
out, it is then necessary to get new chains. 

The flats should travel just the reverse of the way they 
do, as this would allow clean flats all the time to finish on, 
instead of clean flats to start on. 


The clothing on the cylinder and doffer should be kept 
tight, and the wire sharp, with a long point on it that will 
stay sharp from one grinding to the next. 

The plate between the cylinder and doffer should be 
set at the bottom edge to a 10 or 12 gauge so as to insure 
its not being in the way of setting the doffer to the eyl- 
inder. 

The top or stripping plate has to be set according to 
the amount of strips desired, but it is not a good plan to 
set it too far from the cylinder; but it is better to speed 
up the plate to get the desired amount of strips. The strips 
from each card should weigh the same. The stripping 
comb should be kept adjusted so it will clean the plate, 
or else the flat brush will force the cotton down in the 
wire on the flats where it has to be cleaned out with a 
burnisher brush. 


The doffer should always be set as close to the cylinder 
as it will run without facing as this keeps the eylinder 
from carrying any extra load and allows it to do better 
work, 
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Complete protection against evil-intentioned and all other trespassers is afforded by an Anchor 
Post Chain Link Woven Steel Fence. 

‘Too smooth to be climbed, too strong to be broken down, the fence not only protects your pro- 
perty but also adds to the well-kept and sightly appearance of the plant. 

Its substantial construction keeps it permanently in alignment with no need for frequent repair. 
The quality of its materials insure its durability and make it too economical, service considered, 
to compare with any other fencing in cost. 


Ask for the booklet on the proper protection for your plant. 
The illustrations and specifications will interest you. 


ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 


ATLANTA, GA., OFFICE—Empire Bldg. NEW YORK OFFICE—167 Broadway 


Boston, Mass., 79 Milk Street; Philadelphia, Pa., Real Estate Trust Building; Hartford, Conn., 902 Main Street; Cleveland, 0O., 
Guardian Building; Atlanta, Ga., Empire Building; Chicago, Ill., Edison Building. 
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The doffer comb should be set to a 10 or 12 gauge at 
eloser than this the doffer will fill 


that the 


ts ¢.osest 


point; if set 
up with motes and keep all the points of wire 


motes are imbedded in .from doing any work, besides it 


makes the web and the doffer both look bad, where if fhe 
comb was properly set would knock the motes out onto 
e dust pan. 
The trumpet holes at the calender rolls should all be 


e same size, but should be large enough so that the ends 


won't go too slack in wet bad weather. The trumpets in 


the eoiler heads should all be the same size and small 


enough to properly compress the eard sliver, and the eal 


ender rolls in the eoiler heads should he kept in eood 


repair, the bearings repaired or replaced when worn. 
Tl e @ans under the eoil rs should be doffed according LO 


a wateh or clock, and not when they look like the 


full. The 


until the cotton lifts the tube gears, as it is not only streteh 


time by 


cans are eans should not be allowed to run 
ne the sliver, but also dragging enough cotton under the 
tube gear to cause a choke which keeps the next can from 
filling up in a smooth coil, but looks lumpy. 
When necessary to inerease production it is better to 


nerease the speed of the doffer than to shorten the draft, 


as a eard will work a thin sheet of cotton fast better than 
a thiek sheet of cotton slow. 

The doffer, flats, and lickerin should all be set 
as they will go without touching and facing. The flats ean 


to a 12 gauge; the doffer from a 5 to 7 


as el se 
be set from a 7 
evauge; and the lickerin from a 7 to 12 gauge accordit:: 
to the production of the ecard, but the most important part 
that the 
have a way of skipping this setting and that, 


is to see setting is done on time, as some card 
grinders 
and maybe next time around they will skip the same set 
ting again. 

The ecards should be ground every 18 to 30 days, ac- 
cording to the amount of work they are doing. The doffer 
and licker should be set after each grinding; the flats every 
seeond or third grinding; while the back should be taken 
down, cleaned and reset every third grinding. The sereens 
should be taken out, cleaned ard repaired if needed every 
12 months. The flats should be cleaned with a burnisher 
brush when needed and ground with a solid roller every 
time the eylinder and doffer are vround, but not so long; 
that is, if it takes all day to grind the cylinder and doffer, 
one-half day ought to sharpen the flats, and the cylinder 
erinder should run faster than the doffer grinder, or the 
doffer should only be ground one-half day, as it is not nec- 
essary to grind any certain length of time, but only so long 
as it takes to sharpen the wire, also the time it takes to 
sharpen will vary in different mills. 

To tell when the wire is sharp draw 
of the finger nail against the points of the wire and if 
The wire 


the smooth part 


the wire catches hold or feels rough it is sharp. 
should be ground heavy enough to put a long point on it, 
or else it will get dull again in a few There is 
very little danger of injuring hard tempered: steel wire in 
ovinding with what is known as a traverse grinder, if the 
emery is changed every week and the. grinding roller kept 
up to speed. The way the wire is injured is by letting the 
wire get slick, or the grinding roll slow down to a speed 
where the surface speed of the cylinder is so much greater 
than the roller that it is almost like running or rubbing 
against something stationary, when the wire is either 
marked, or the extreme point turned over. 


days. 
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The card grinder should set up all marked wire on the 
cylinder, doffer and flats before putting on his grinding 
rolls; he should also examine his lickerin to see that it is not 
mashed, and get chokes out at all places where chokes ac 


cumulate. When grinding the flats he must see that both 


ends of the, flat come under the roller at the same time, 


and that the speed of the roller is the same when the flat 


comes from under the roller as it was when it started in, 


or else the flats will be’ ground off more on one side, known 
as the toe of the flat than they will on the other side, 
from the band being 
the flat 


eround off to the clip while the head doesn’t get 


known’ as:the head. This is caused 
too slack, and if continued will cause the toe of 
to be 
enough grinding. If, after grinding and setting up a 
ecard, it does good work for a few days, and then goes to 
work again, there is too short a the 


light 


doing bad point on 


wire, caused either from too erindinge or too long 


between grindings. The card erinder should examine th: 


web on each card he has charge of at least once a day 
and if the web doesn’t look right, find the trouble and rem 
edy it before the overseer has to eall his attention to it. A 
ecard grinder ought to be paid more than any other section 
man in the mill, for he has to work all the time and part 
of his work is dirty work. When he is not at work, it 

not because his job is up so well, but because he is neg 
lecting it and letting it run down, and for this reason he 
should have just remuneration and be required to give hs 


work all the time he has. A. L. A. (Ga.) 
Catching Specky Yarn. 


Eprror Corton : 

1 have been so accustomed to being called to the cloth 
room during the last few months that it makes me think 
of the old saying, that life is just one thing after another, 
however, | time I am 


called 


something that needs better attention. 


suppose it is necessary as every 


down there IL go back to the eard room and find 
It makes an overseer 
feel like he has been off of his job for quite awhile and has 


so much to cateh-up and get acquainted with. 


We, like most mills, have been under a terrible pro 
ductive strain for the past four years, and the scarcity 
of labor has foreed us to use operatives that were not 
skilled in the production of cotton goods. During a visit 
to the cloth room some time ago I noticed quite a lot of 
brown bunches, or gouts as they are sometimes called: on 
going back to the card room, careful attention was given 
to the wiping out of the roving frames, and the drawings 
as well, underneath of the steel rolls (roller beams as it 
is sometimes called). This was watched for quite awhile 
and the work did not seem to improve as it should accord- 
ing to the amount of difference in the changes in the clean- 
ing of the frames, so something else had to be resorted to. 
The the taking off of all the clearer lids. 
These were taken to a suitable place and by the use of com- 


next was 
pressed air the lids were blown off clean and a piece of 
ecard clothing used to roughen the space for the clearer 
waste to accumulate on. With this all neatly done, we 
thought the trouble was over and the thing was fixed, but 
Of course 


all this work was not in vain for it had its effect, and for 


not so, still the brown, and dusty, gouts came. 


the good. Then nothing was done for quite awhile but to 
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De you mill men know that “Humidi- 
fying” or “Moistening” is only part of 
what the Carrier System of air condition- 
ing does for the textile mill? 


PD? you know that the Carrier System 
humidifies the air before it enters the 
building? So that all of the air is uniform- 
ly moistened--not sprayed with water and 
humidified in layers? 


O you know that the Carrier System 
cleans the air, removing dust and fly? 


O you know that the Carrier System 

provides a comfortable and healthful 
working condition all the year around; 
warm and humidified in winter, cool in 
the summer? 


Nearly two hundred of the finest mills in this country 
know these facts. They have installed the Carrier 
System. 
Beutjlin 103-C will tell you. It’s gratis, of course. 
Write right now. 


“E d 
pete day’’ 


Ses] (arrier Engineering (rporation 


39 Content arent, Chicago 
Buffalo Phi tts 
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watch and catch-up with whatever we could that would 
make such places in the yarn. 

Finally, on a Friday, we found a clue. The cards in 
this mill being driven by electricity, the electrician came 
around to clean his motors, which he did by the use of 
compressed air and a hose pipe. With the pipe attached 
he would proceed to blow off the lint and then we noticed 
an evil in the elements settling around the work. Tracing 
this on through into the yarn we found our trouble. 

Motors aceumulate quite a lot of dust and dirty matter, 
and when they are cleaned off a cloth should be spread un- 
derneath them to keep the work clean. They are not suv- 
posd to be cleaned but about twice a month that is if they 
are properly cleaned while at it. 

All this goes to show how hard it is sometimes to locate 
just the thing that is giving the most trouble, but all the 
work done before the real trouble was found was not in 
vain as it was all to the good. 


T. A. D. (Ga.) 





Self Weighting for Uneven Staple. 


EpItoR COTTON: 

I see in the March issue of Corton where “A. B. C.” 
is trying to put the damper, so to speak, on one of the best 
methods of running uneven staple of cotton. 

I wondered, after reading his letter, if he really un- 
It is a wonder the 
work ran at all, before spreading the rolls and removing 


derstood what I was trying to tell. 
the extra friction by taking out twist. I am not going to 
argue the point with “A. B. C.,” but I am going to give 
the following formula on the subject which may help him 
and others to understand what self weighting really is. 

When there is too much twist in the roving, and the 
average length of the staple does not exceed, or equal by 
1-16 of an inch, the distance from center to center of the 
first and second rolls, the only remedy is to take out twist, 
or weight upon the first and second roll. 

Remember, draft takes the twist out of the roving. 
But also remember the law of compensation is never still, 
and works here as elsewhere. When we increase the weight 
on the second roll, we increase the grip on the fibers; and 
when we inerease the weight on the front roll, we increase 
the grip also, which insures the drawing apart of all fibers. 
When we remove the weight from the middle roll and at 
the same time have too much twist in the roving, the mid- 
dle roll then simply holds the twist, and the drawing effi- 
ciency is lost, simply because the middle roll does not grip 
the fibers as it should. 

In other words, “A. B. C.” tried the right method, but 
evidently went at it in the wrong way to get results. The 
reader can see at a glance that the back roving being used 
would cause trouble with or without roll weighting, for the 
yeason of the two extremes existing, extra twist, and un- 
even staple. 

Now, why is removing the weight from the middle roll 
the best remedy for running uneven staple? If the same 
leather middle roll is used, it should be clear to any expe- 
rienced spinner, that as much twist as possible must be 
taken out of the roving. Because, the middle roll is called 
on to check and hold the fibers of a greater length than 
the distance between the two rolls. In many cases, the 
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roving is doffed when one-half full, so as to make the bob- 
bins lighter and enable the roving to be unwound with 
The idea 


is to have just enough twist in the back roving, and just 


less twist. In some eases, metal rolls are used. 
enough weight on the middle roll, so the middle roll will 
allow the long fibers to be stronger than its own grip and 
allow them to be drawn from its action without any injury. 


Wash. (N. H.) 


A Business Luncheon Discussion. 

A group of executives in various lines of business were 
having lunch together. In the natural “shop talk” that 
followed, the discussion gradually erystallized around cor- 
respondence problems. 

“Tom,” said one across the table, “The Dictaphone 
would ease up your troubles just about 100 per cent, and 
no exaggeration. There are many reasons why it would 
do so—I think the biggest reason is convenience. 

“T know that in my own office, when I have a letter, 
memo or sheet of instructions to get off my chest, Dicta- 
phone convenience is the first thing I think of. 

“The Dictaphone is always at my elbow, within easy 
reach. And so T can always get at it when I need to do 
my dictation. 

“Tt’s really surprising how much this matter of con- 
venience counts. An hour or two of fast uninterrupted 
dictation the first thing in the morning, and there is the 
bulk of my correspondence cleared for the day. 

“T get the completed letters back for my signature 
hours earlier. I have more time to think, plan and dip 
into the larger constructive phases of executive work. And 
often on an afternoon, when feeling tired, nervous and 
greatly in need of exercise, I can spare the time to grab 
up my golf sticks, motor to the eountry club and forget 
work and offices for a few hours.” 

“Now, how about the girl’s side of it?” one of his in- 
terested listeners piped up. 

“Why isn’t Dictaphone convenience the big idea there, 
too?” was the reply. “Of course it is. 

“For the operator can pretty well measure her work 
from hour to hour, She takes the dictation direetly on the 
typewriter. None of the ineonveniences of jumping up 
and going to this and that executive's office to take dicta- 
tion. None of the time-eating inconveniences of waiting 
to take dictation while outside and inside interruptions 
keep holding up the dictator. 

“She pegs away at the keys at a steady, calm-nerved 
pace. And she thinks of Dictaphone convenience, because 
she gets so much more done while working at her normal 
speed. And she thinks some more about convenience, when 
now and then with her regular work done, she finds an 
hour or two to try her hand at interesting work of a more 
executive nature. And she thinks most of all about Dicta- 
phone convenience when she finds herself aboard her reg- 
ular car or train night after night, bound for home and 
an early dinner.” 

“T suppose next,” one of the men jokingly put in, 
“you'll be claiming that you can talk to The Dictaphone 
in your sleep.” 

“Not so much of a joke as you think,” was the laughing 
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DOES VENTILATION PAY? 


That depends upon the system of ventilating you select, its initial 
cost, the up-keep cost, how you figure the ultimate costs, and 


the percentage of efficiency. 


I. The system should be designed for your needs by trained Engineers, specializing 
in ventilation. 


II. Its initial cost is determined by the particular problem you have. Any system 
which does not fit your requirements is dear at any price. It should be designed to 


handle your problem with the least possible outlay of capital. To be sure of that, you 
gamble needlessly unless you take advantage of our Sixty years of experience, and of 


the services of our trained Engineering Staff. 


III. ‘To figure ultimate costs is difficult. See how the Hamilton Watch Co., of Lan- 
caster, Pa., figure it; Here is their plant: 


GENTLEMEN:—wWe sent you an order for 
another 20-inch Ventilator today; this makes 
twenty-eight Auto-force Ventilating pumps 
which we have purchased from you, twenty- 
seven of which are doing such splendid work, 
and we feel sure the other will do the same 


It might be of interest to you to know that 
we installed this system at a total cost of 
approximately $2800.00, about $100.00 per 
machine, and if the cost were $28,000.00 we 
would not be without it. 


We regard it as a most valuable addition 
to our business, which is proven in many 
ways; the health of our employees, number- 
ing 785, is very much improved over other 
years, and the Relief Association has made 
no assessments and has had very few sick 
benefits to pay, and it has done away with 
much rust. 

I offer you this for the good of both your- 
selves and any other factory who desires to 
equip themselves with this really valuable 
appliance to their business. 


Wishing you every possible stccess, we 
remain, etc. 


Hamilton Watch Co. 


IV. Startevant AUTOFORCE VENTILATORS use Nature as the source 


oes. uv. & rar 


of energy, so you have no operating cost. We guarantee their efficiency which is 100% 


to 200% in excess of any other type of natural ventilator. 


Our Engineering Staff will analyze your conditions and recommend a solution, all 
without obligation to you. Would this not be valuable information to have? Just 


drop us a line. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 


Hyde Park, Boston, Massachusetts. 
AND ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Mar, 1919. 
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“The Dictaphone is convenient enough to use 
It’s light and 


it’s portable, and there is a traveling-case specially made 


response. 
anywhere you carry your brain and voice. 
for it. You can dictate to it in your home, in your motor 
car, In your hotel room or on a railroad train if you think 
you need to. The Dictaphone is just as convenient as 
that.” 

“Well,” spoke up another of the group over his last 
mouthful of pie, “I’m mighty glad to hear you talk that 
Dictaphone convenience. I use The Dicta- 
And for my part, | 


way about 
phone myself nearly all of the time. 
don’t see how any business man can get along without it.” 


An Airtight Ash Pit Door. 


A perfectly tight ash pit door is essential to prevent 
combustion in the ash pit and also in preventing excess air 
from entering the boiler through some types of stokers. 
handling ashes are features 


Plant and ease in 


which should be carefully considered in choosing ash pit 


economy 


doors, not only for the ash pits of new power houses, but 


also for old plants. 
Consulting engineers and architects are often required 


to draw detailed specifications for ash pit doors, because 
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FASTENED. 


THE Door CLOSED AND 
they have been unable to find a satisfactory article on the 
market as a standard piece of equipment. Contractors 
engaged in setting boilers are also often required to con- 
struct a cheap, steel door on the job because they had been 
unable to purchase a good, east iron door especially de- 


signed for the purpose. 

The American Steam Conveyor Corporation, Chicago 
and New York, specializing in all forms of ash disposal, 
is manufacturing the American ash pit door. This door 
has been produced as the result of careful tests and study, 
covering all points essential to successful operation and 
durability. It has been the experiencevof these ash disposal 
engineers that an ash pit door should be of ample size to 
allow easy removal of the ashes from the pit, but should 


not be unnecessarily large. If too large, it is impossible to 


keep the door from warping and thus leaking air, and it is 
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also too heavy to be handled easily. A 24 x 36 inch door 
is ample for the largest pit and this is the size recom- 
mended for ordinary use. Three other sizes of doors are 
also built of the same general design. These are in size, 
18 x 18 inches, 22 x 26 inches and 24 x 24 inches. 

The frame of the American ash pit door is east of iron 
of ample strength for all conditions, with the hinge and 
The frame is of an angle design and 
It is fastened into the pit 


locking lugs east on. 
sets well back into the setting. 


wall by four bolts, one in each corner. The bearing sur- 


face is carefully machined. The hinge lugs are of ample 


streneth to meet the hard usage to which these doors are 
subjected in operation. 
The door itself is of cast iron and is provided with a 


ventilated cast iron liner to prevent contact with 


neavy 























Tue Door AND FRAME. 





the hot ashes and consequent warping. The bearing sur 
face of the door is also machined to make an airtight joint 
with the frame. 

The hinges are of the floating type and two are pro- 
vided, The hinge bars are pivoted to the frame and carry 
the door at the center where it is pivoted to the bars. This 
gives a perfectly distributed pressure over the door and 
keeps a tight joint at all points with no possibility of a 
clinker in the corner of the frame opening, breaking or 
bending the door by a wedge action. It also allows the 
door to be swung entirely out of the operator’s way. 

This door is easily, quickly and tightly locked by means 
of the wing nuts at the end of the hinge bars, In the case 
of the 24 x 36 ineh door, two locks are used. The other 
sizes have but one locking lug. The manufacturers of this 
door will be very glad to furnish additional information 
on request. 

Company of 


1919, The Stafford 


Stafford standard silk 


Beginning March 1, 
Readville, Mass., builders of 
and dobbies in addition to their 
looms, will be directly represented in Paterson, N. 
vicinity by John Cunningham, who will shortly move to 
Paterson to Mr. been with The 
Stafford Company for many years, first in the mechanical 
end of the business and for the past few years in the sales 


looms 


well known automatic 


J., and 


live. Cunningham has 


department in the silk field, where he is well and favor- 
ably known. Mr. Cunningham succeeds L. H. Rothschild 
of the National Mill Supply Company, who for several 
years past has acted as local agent for The Stafford Com- 
pany in Paterson. 





Too many touches harden the easy mark. 








COMMERCIAL ACETYLENE 


HE uses to which a welding 

outfit can be put in any manu- 

facturing plant are many. A 
great deal of time and money can be 
saved. But to secure the best re- 
sults you will need 


COMMERCIAL ACETYLENE GAS 
AND 


Commercial Acetylene Service 


Commercial Acetylene comes in 
portable cylinders of the following 
sizes: 


10” x 30” containing 125 cu. ft. 
12” x 36” containing 225 cu. ft. 
12” x 44” containing 275 cu. ft. 


Commercial Acetylene is pure and 
reliable. 


Commercial Cylinders will give 
best results. 


Commercial Service is secured 
without deposit. 


Write for copy of our Service 
Agreement. 


Commercial Acetylene Supply Co. 


204 Trust Company of Georgia Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Main Office: 80 Broadway, New York City. 208 La Salle Street, Chicago 


Aurora, Ill. Boston, Mass. Bound Brook, N. J. East Deerfield, Mass. Toronto, Ont. 
San Francisco, Cal. Moberly, Mo. W. Berkeley, Cal. 2 on 


Shipped From ATLANTA 
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Influences Affecting Cotton Goods Exports. 


BY L. W. ALWYN-SCHMIDT. 


By far the largest part of our exports in cotton goods 
consists of so ealled staples. The position of staples in 
foreign trade differs a good deal from that of other kind 
Staples like articles of food or raw ma- 
They are an article of con- 
Their market 


f merchanidse. 
terials are always in demand. 
sumption influenced very little by fashion. 
price rises and falls subject to the general condition of the 
world’s market and is rarely influenced by purely local 
conditions. It is feasible that a staple article, shipped to 
ye market, might be taken up again and shipped to 
another without any appreciable loss in quality and value. 
At least three quarters of all foreign trade is carried on in 
staples and the international commerce in cotton goods 
certainly is a considerable source of income to the mer- 
chants, shippers and bankers of the world. 


The American cotton goods industry has only quite re 
cently again entered the world’s market in cotton stapl 
goods. Cotton piece goods for a long time were the mo 
nopoly of the English and German cotton industry and 
American piece goods had to establish at first a reputa 
tion in this kind of trade. True there were certain lines of 
American piece goods which had made for themselves a very 
good reputation, dating back in some cases as far as fh 
middle of the last century, but with the decline of the 
American merchant marine and marine trading, also this 
trade in staple cottons had lost its importance. Now the 
long expected enange has come. During the last years thy 
American exports in staple cottons have grown immensel) 
and there are plenty of indications that this growth will 
continue. 

Foreign commerce, therefore, has gained a good deal in 
importance for our cotton manufacturers and they will have 
to give this side of their business more attention than they 
have been inclined to do in former years. The export 
merchant and exporting manufacturer of today, especially 
if interested in the production and distribution of staple 
wares is a vastly different being from the merchant of fifty 
vears ago. Where our forefathers were dealing in thou- 
sands of yards we are dealing today in hundred thousands. 
An export of a billion of yards of cotton piece goois does 
not seem for us unattainable. Naturally, conditions have 
changed. The American cotton merchants of the middle of 
the last century were looking to the coast of Morocco, to 


the fringe of Asia and to parts of the two American con- 
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Our cotton merchant of today 


trade, 


tinents for their 


deals with the whole world. In a few years he will have at 
his disposal what may be the biggest merchant marine o 
the world and behind him an industry second to none. It is 
not the question of getting sufficient goods for export, but 
rather of disposing of a steadily increasing flow of cot- 
ton goods which can not be sold conveniently in the home 
market. The cotton merchant of today is not only a mer 
chant, he must be also a banker and an economist. He 
must understand his markets and the underlying causes af 
feecting demand and supply. He must study exchanges, 
shipping policies, labor situation and many other questions 
which did not trouble the heads of our cotton merchants 
of days gone by. And his knowledge must not only in 
clude conditions in our own market but also those in others, 
so that he may be able to judge correctly the competition 
he will have to meet in the future. 

It is this international aspect of the cotton piece goods 
business which is practically new to our cotton manufac 
turers and exporters and which therefore demands some ex 
planation. 
INFLUENCE OF SHIPPING RATES ON EXPORT OF COTTON GOODS. 

Cotton goods are today no more carried by individual 
shipping traders from one country to another and ex 
changed for the products of that market. Modern merean- 


found better and more convenient 


But the influence of the shipping 
situation on the cotton goods market remains, nevertheless, 


tile organization has 
means of distribution. 
just as great as it was a hundred years ago. To sell cot- 
ton goods to the world requires the possession of a large 
and efficiently operated mereantile marine. It is no coin- 
cidence that the American influence on the cotton goods 
market of the world declined with the decline of the Amer 
ican merchant marine. It is also no coincidence that the 
English cotton industry is gaining headway as fast as the 
growth of the English mereantile marine allows. Also that 
Germany built up her extensive cotton goods business sup- 
ported by the possession of a powerful merchant marine. 
It is not easy to explain why this should be the case, 
but most likely the same. factors act on the distribution of 
cotton staples which influence the distribution of all other 
staple goods. These goods have to be earried cheaply. Th: 
port which concentrates the largest number of ships offers 
the best advantages for the distribution of staple goods 
London and Liverpool, therefore, are excellent distributors 
for staple goods. The importance of the two ports for the 
distribution of cotton goods is strengthened by the fact 


that England is continually importing raw materials of 
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The ooh nt that SayS gm) 
O! to Friction | 


Is your mill doing its best in production? 


Many mills think they are doing their best until we show 
them the possibilities of increasing production through 
scientific lubrication. 

No machine can be driven at top speed unless it is get- 
ting the exact lubrication it needs. The right lubricant is 
heavy enough to stay on the bearing surfaces. It insures per- 
fect lubrication. It doesn’t spatter the goods. 

The lubricant that meets these requirements completely is 


Slo-Flo is made in regular and white grades, each in many 
densities, to suit different machines. Wherever it is used it 
stays put—says “No!” to Friction. And because Slo-Flo 
doesn’t throw,. it prevents oil-stained goods. [wo big 
economies in operation. 

Today many of the largest mills depend on Slo-Flo to 
keep their machines up to the highest point of efficiency. 
These mills are doing their best in production! 

The uniformity of Slo-Flo appeals to the careful Superin- 
tendant. You get started right, and after that simply specify 
by number. 


Use Slo-Flo No. 26 Orders placed with the nearest 
in Comb Boxes Distributor will have prompt attention. 


FINCH 


COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
Quality Lubricants Since 1853 
Chicago Philadelphia HMartford Providence 


DISTRIBUTORS 
Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Textile Mill Suppjy Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
= Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, S. C. 
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all deseriptions and therefore, cheap shipping is always 
available for export. The American cotton goods indus- 
try is not so happily situated in this respect as the English, 
or the German, to use another example. The big shipown- 
ing countries of the world look to America not as a su) 
plier of industrial goods but rather as a provider for raw 
materials and food stuffs. What they desire to have from 
us are these two groups of commodities and they naturally 
sare little about our cotton goods which they make them- 
selves in great quantities. The ships of England and Ger- 
many, before the war, came to our ports not for the purpose 
of carrying our cotton goods but to get the cotton. If we 
wanted to ship cotton goods we had to look out for our- 
selves. 

The now rapidly growing American merchant marine 
will change that. We shall have in a short while sufficient 
ships to carry all our industrial products, ineluding cotton 
staples, and we shal] not need to worry more about this 
difficulty, 


be of much use 


3ut having the facilities of carrying ean not 
if we do not apply them to the best ad- 
vantage. It is this side of the future development of the 
American ocean carrying business which will interest prin- 
cipally the Ameriean cotton goods manufacturer and ex- 
porter. 

STUDY OF SHIPPING RATES ESSENTIAL TO EXPORTING. 

There seems to be little doubt that our cotton goods ar 
manufactured more expensively than those of the cotton 
The expected increase in the cost of 


labor and materials may add somewhat to European manu- 


industry of Europe. 


facturing costs, but there appears to be little hope that 
Europe ever will approach our present wage scales and 
therefore, will always be somewhat cheaper. If we want 
to sell our eotton goods at competitive prices, we must 
We 


smaller profits or we must distribute more cheaply or mor 


save somewhere else. must either be content wit] 


efficiently than Europe. As matters are today there ar 
certain markets in our immediate neighborhood where wi 
ean supply cotton staples at so low a price that there is 
In the larger 
export field, however, European makers as a rule are abl 


little chance for the European manufacturer. 


to undereut our prices because they command cheaper ship 
ping facilities. Where this is the case we must either ré 
tire, or will be compelled to do so in the future, or we 
must be satisfied with smaller profits. It is not always easy 
to establish exactly the markets where our goods are com 
petitive with the European and such where we are at a 
disadvantage. But every manufacturer of cotton goods will 
have to know at least approximately, the countries wher: 


To do this he 


costs to ship to these markets fron 


his goods sell at competitive rates. must 


know how much it 
European ports and how much from an American port 
Our own shipping rates then should be adjusted in such a 
way as to give our distributors of staple goods, which in 
eludes necessarily cotton, a fair chance to compete. Wit! 
more ships at the disposal of our export industries this 
should become possible. It requires, however, that our ex- 


port merchants should have a clear understanding of th 


shipping problems which are involved and of the influenc 


shipping rates exert on the distribution of American mer- 
chandize. 

The distribution of staple goods in foreign markets is 
largely dependent upon the ability of the distributors t 
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create outlets in the form of agencies. As there is always 
a certain demand for staple cottons there must be also a 
steady flow of orders to all those firms which are able to 
accept these orders and which have arranged for their col- 
The firm which has the largest number of outlets, 
therefore, stands the best chance of getting the business. 


lection. 


This explains why English cotton mills have done so well 


with this article in other markets. Not only have they 
been able to supply at competitive rates, but there are 
English cotton agents in great numbers all over the world. 
How important for the cotton industry the possession of 
such trade outlets can be was shown by the unfortunate ex- 
perience of several of the leading English cotton mills in 
China. These mills were represented in China by German 
import houses which had a practically complete control of 
the market. The English Government liquidated some of 
these firms in places where it was able to do so, but it 
could not prevent their doing business in Chinese cities 
As the English mills were not permitted to sell these firms 
and could not replace them by others, they lost a good deal 
of their Chinese business until they had adjusted themselves 
to the new situation, The entrance of China in the wa 
finally did away with the principal difficulty as it then be 
came possible to take over these German firms or at least 
their Chinese business, 

Such trading outlets, however, are rarely of value if 
they sell only. To be effective they must also buy in the 
countries where they operate, as only by buying are they 
trade. So far 


foreign countries have done little 


able to eontinue the native our own so 


called 


buying. 


export houses in 
This 


American shipping interests will make it 


will be changed in the future as the large 
necessary that we 
participate also in the export business of the markets to 
sell. We shall then South 
America for instance, a large number of American import 


ind export agents who will both buy and sell and will 


which we desire to have, in 
in 
this way assist the distribution of American staple cotton 
coods. 

European cotton goods manufacturers have made very 
good use of their agents in time of economie depressions by 
employing them for the purpose of disposing of their sur 
plus stock. 

The danger of overproduction of cotton staples in Eu- 
rope is always very great. An enormous quantity of goods 
of that deseription are turned out and it is very difficult 
to arrest production if the market suddenly begins to fill 
up. This was the ease during the year 1914 for instance, 
when without eause, the market in cotton 


any apparent 


goods experienced a heavy slump. Small orders only could 
be obtained from European buyers during the beginning 
of that year and also little business was reported from 
the colonies and overseas markets. Before the cotton mills 
had fully realized what had happened they had turned out 
great quantities of piece goods for which there was no sale 
whatever in Europe and very little elsewhere in the world. 
A systematic unloading of goods on the agencies began. 
Cotton mills would offer their surplus at low prices to their 
export buyers and buying agencies, who naturally took up 
promptly whatever was offered. Unfortunately not all this 
business was done on quite commercial lines, and it is 
certain that during those days the banks carried many a 
cotton mill on the strength of business between the mill and 
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OUR machines cannot be 

truly efficient until friction 

is eliminated to the utmost 
possibility — by ball bearings, of 
course. 

— by ball bearings that have the 
“stuff” in them — that will out- 
last the machine itself. 

— by New Departures, of special 
chrome alloy steels — the most en- 
during bearing metal known. 


THE NEW DEPARTURE MFG. COMPANY, 
Bristol, Conn. 434 Detroit, Mich. 


Conrad Patent Licensee. 


SESS 
ce a 


Corn, Wheat, Potato or Special 


S TA R C H Starches for Sizing, Bleaching, 
Finishing, etc. 
For Printing and Finishing. Largest 
manufacturers of Textile Gums and 
Dextrines in the World. 
Stands in a class by itself. Highest 
grade of Tapioca Flour known. 
Especially Suited for Textile Work. 


Over 50 years service to the Textile Industry 
qualifies us to take care of your needs to 
your satisfaction and advantage. 


STEIN HALL & CO,., Inc. 


61 Broadway, New York 


Troy 
St. Louis 
Rotterdam 


Philadelphia Boston Providence 
Cleveland Cincinnati Chicago 


San Francisco 
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export houses, which in truth were nothing else but the 
agents of these mills. In a few months the markets, es- 
pecially the Chinese and certain South American markets, 
were simply swamped with cotton goods and this practice 
was continued well into 1914. By a lucky chance for the 
European cotton mills the war came and stopped this game 
of loading up the agencies with surplus goods. Otherwise 
a smash would have been the result which might have been 
The outbreak of the war not only 
turned the activities of the European cotton mills in other 


felt all over the world. 


directions, but it also gave the foreign agencies a chance 

to dispose of the goods which had been sent to them. Many 

of the goods originally shipped at low prices in fact were 

sold with great profit owing to the lack of supplies. 
INFLUENCE OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 

The influence of the variations in silver exchange on the 
Chinese cotton goods business is known to all cotton goods 
exporters and, therefore, need not be enlarged upon. Less 
known to our exporters however is the fact that a great 
deal of the European foreign cotton goods business is car- 
ried to European mills by a careful handling of the for- 
London is the great money exchange mar- 
ket of the world and London quotations are as a rule made 
the basis of all foreign business in cotton staples. This 
fact alone has given to England a considerable influence on 
In normal times the 


eign exchanges. 


the cotton goods business of the world. 
variations of international money exchange are not so im- 
portant as to be able to change actually the direction of the 
commerce in staple goods. During the war, however, there 
have been continual and sometimes very heavy deviations 
from the so called normal exchange and the result has been 
severely felt all over the world. The business in staple 
goods is always attracted by that country which offers either 
the most stable exchange or whieh has an adverse exchangy 
against the buying country. The latter factor deserves the 
special attention of our cotton goods exporters just now. 


Let 


better value for its money in Pounds Sterling than in Dol- 


us assume that Argentine for instance would receive 
lars. The result will be that the staple goods business will 
be directed to London. The unfavorable exchange rate of 
the German mark will no doubt foree a good deal of inter- 
national business to Germany, if no steps are taken to cor- 
rect this situation. Our cotton industry, therefore, is in- 
terested in the maintenance of a normal] exchange all over 
the world as the best means of preventing a disfavorable 
financial sentiment against our cotton goods. 

Even then, however, the American cotton exporter will 
be at a disadvantage against his European competitor if 
the latter be supported by a large export and import 
sales organization in other countries. The importer of cot- 
ton goods in Argentine for instance who also exports Ar- 
gentine produce after a while becomes his own exchange. 
He sells in Pound Sterling if he is an Englishman and buys 
in Argentine pesos. In each case he makes a profit on the 
transaction which in itself may be sufficiently large an in- 
come for a business to undertake all the trouble of handling 
that trade. The American export: organization will have to 
be modeled in this respect on European kines as it gives 
the European cotton exporter a decided advantage over his 
American competitor. 


Merchandizing staple goods will soon be a very intricate 
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business. The markets of the world are practically empty 
of cotton staples, notwithstanding the great supplies which 
have been exported by the United States, and there will be 
a considerable demand. It will be up to our banks and 
shipping companies to provide the essential support re- 
quired for the further growth of the American export busi- 
ness in staples. But each individual branch of the indus- 
try must do its share in the work which refers to the cot- 
ton gouds industry as mu: as to any other. 





Lancashire Notes. 


(Continued from page 408.) 


Pressure is being brought to bear upon the government 
to give greater facilities for export. The president of the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce, in the course of a let- 
“We 


consider the time has arrived when every restriction which 


ter to the president of the Board of Trade, says: 


can possibly be removed from the trade in manufactured 
goods—exported from this country to neutral countries 
Take 


goods, in which our members are most 


adjacent to enemy territories—should be removed. 
the case of cotton 
interested. There are at this moment goods—yarn and 
cloth 


all of which are urgently required by Holland, Denmark 


to the value of six to seven million pounds sterling, 


and Scandinavia for their own use, those markets being 


absolutely bare. Can any useful purpose be served by 


any longer holding back these goods at a great inconven- 


ience and harassment alike to our own people and to their 


customers. Both manufacturers and merchants here are 
impressed by the question of unemployment. Half the 
looms in Blackburn and Burnley are standing idle. Very 


little trade is coming forward from any part of the world. 
Demobilization is proceeding, and whilst fresh bodies of 
men are daily presenting themselves in the labor market 
we have not enough work for those that stayed at home. 
Actual unemployment is quite equal in amount to what it 
was under the severest restrictions under the Cotton Con- 
rol Board and it is unrelieved by the financial measures 
which that board were enabled to put into force to help 
work people. It cannot therefore be long before there is 
a great outery in Lancashire at the growing distress.” 

The operatives also are loud in their protests, and the 
United Textile Workers’ Association is asking the Board 


of Trade and the Ministry of Labor to receive a deputa- 


tion. The deputation has been instructed to press the 


government to take immediate action which will relieve 


Joseph Cross, the Seeretary of the United 
“The trade is swiftly going from 


the distress. 
Association, has stated: 
bad to worse and we are approaching a state of affairs equal 
to that existing at the worst period of 1914. On top of 
this the government has decided to reduce the rate of pay 
from the out-of-work donation fund. What makes this 
harder to bear is that we know that the neutral markets 
are bare of goods, that the people there are erying out for 
yarn and cloth and that if only some sensible arrangement 
could be made, even tentatively, it would give the employ- 
ers an opening for their spinning and weaving machinery, 
and afford us just the relief for which we ask.” 
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The matter has been raised in Parliament, where the 


following dialogue occurred: 

W. H. Sugden (Lancashire, Royton) asked the Par- 
liamentary Secretary to the Department 
whether in view of the serious and uncertain nature 
of the markets abroad of the Lancashire cotton spin- 
ning and weaving trade obtaining since the armistice 
was signed, he would take steps to obtain a report as 

of opening new markets abroad, of 


Overseas 


to the possibility 
the solution of exchange values and of the proper sup- 
reasonable and full supply of raw 
cotton at would enable the Lancashire 
cotton trade to compete in eastern markets. 

A. D. Steel, Maitland, replying, said that one of the 
main duties of the commercial attaches was to report 
on the possibilities of new and extended markets for 
goods, including, of course, textiles. He was not aware 
of a prospect of a shortage of American cotton for Lan- 
regards Egyptian cotton, the 
taken the necessary steps to 


port to establish a 


such price as 


eashire mills, while as 
government had already 
secure the supply. 

Mr. Sugden: Is it not a fact that the 
are exploiting the Lancashire cotton markets? 

Sir A. D, Steel-Maitland: Perhaps the honorable 
member will put down a question about that. 
Meantime, unemployment is widespread among the op- 


Americans 


eratives, and Is growing. | nrest may soon reach a dan- 


gerous point. 
magnate, has made 


Mill 


has been accepted. 


Lord Lever ulme, the great soap 


offer to the Bolton Cotton Managers’ 


\ssociation, and it 


» pay the expenses of five members of the 


\merica to study conditions in the States, 


lition being that every man who goes writes a 


l 


s experiences and reads it to the association and 


[ord Leverhulme hat f r it, Lord Lever- 


of Bolton. 


tion fune 4 » Textile Institute 


cress and a sum of almost 10,000 pounds 
] 


ount aimed at is 50.000 pound 


of 2,000 pounds and the an- 


oted to a seheme for de vel- 


A spec al 


Ss ¢on 


e outoreak o 


number o©r 


a large 


reliability was imperative 


Companv’s offer, to produce for imm¢ 


ial Fourteen Compressors which it had 


out and had adopted as 


ressor type, was accepted. T] 


yuilt-on-hurrv-order machines was 


} 


but after a vear’s service their 


iad proven themselves efficient, 


to ope rate, 
have been placed on the 


achines 


‘our sizes and the capacity 


15 eubie feet per minute at pres- 


sures to 100 pounds per square inch, The small compres- 


however, be used for pressure requirements up to 


sors can, | 


200 pounds per square inch, the hvrsepower needed bing, 
They are single acting ma- 


for belt Where 


driven from shaft, tight and loose pulleys are supplied; 


of eourse, slightly increased. 


chines of the vertical type built drive. 
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where the use of independent motor is planned they are 


ordinarily furnished as a unit complete with motor, end- 


less belt and short drive attachment. In the latter case a 


hardwood base plate is included with the standard equip- 


ments. 

The machines are so well balanced as to operate satis- 
factorily if bolted to any solid flooring, but where perma- 
nency of installation is desired the building of a concrete 
The smallest size is built with 


foundation is advocated. 


ribbed cylinder for air cooling where the service is inter- 





? 


OF IMPERIAL 14 Compressor, 3, 4 AND 5-INCH 


SECTION 


STROKE, WITH RESERVOIR WATER COOLING. 


mittent and with water eooled evlinder of the reservoir 


type for continuous operation. Larger machines are water 
cooled only, employing the reservoir jacket system except 
that, in the ease of the largest size, a closed jacket for 
connection to pressure system is optional. In this con- 


nection it is worth noting that the reservoir eylinder de- 


sign affords unusually ample water capacity and that both 
eylinder barrel and head are cooled. The manufacturer 
states that a single filling of the water space will suffice for 
1 10-hour day’s run. 


In general design the Imperial Fourteen Compressors 


remind one strongly of an automobi'e engine. There is 


l@ Same drop forged erank shaft and connee ing rod, the 
die east renewable bearings, the automatie splash lubrica- 


tion system and general ruggedness and s‘mplicity whiel 
have 
service under all sorts of operating eonditions. 


eome to be recognized as guarantees of satisfactory 


It is pointed out, however, that these little 


tests and that, while 
] 


units were 


desioned to meet exacting efficiency 


efheieney was the ing re 


simpheitv was sought, outstan¢ 


quirement, 


The annual meeting of the American Cotton Manufacet- 
urers Association, the Marlborough-Blenheim, Atlantie City, 
May 27, 28. 

The annual National Association of 
Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers, Philadelphia and 
Commercial Museum, June 3, 4, 5, 6. 

The Knitting Arts Exhibition, Philadelphia Commercial 
Museum, June 2nd to 14th inelusive. 

The World 
13, 14, 15, 16. 


meeting of the 


Cotton Conference, New Orleans, October 
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: KNITTING 
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The Attention of Manufacturers of 


WOMEN’S HOSE 


is invited to our new 
Fashioned Welt Machine 
MODEL K 


This machine produces women’s hose with 
an inturned knitted welt similar to that 
produced on full fashioned machines. The 
machine has all the features of our other 
models—each stocking being dropped from 
the machine complete, except for the loop- 
ing of the toe. It is fitted with five yarn 
changing fingers, inserts an “‘anti-runback’’ 
course, and, the welt being knitted on the 
machine, has all the elasticity of the fabric 
and may be made as wide as desired. 


Write for samples and further information 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


Scott & Williams, 


INCORPORATED 
Hamilton, Ont. New York Charlotte 
Sun-Life Bldg. 366 Broadway 1006 Realty Bldg. 
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THE NEW ERA of 
RECONSTRUCTION 


With the last salvo of artillery on Nov. | Ith the 
World War came to an end and the new era of re- 
construction began. 


This great change affects not only the political 
relations of many nations, but their commercial life as 
well. 

Greater attention must now be paid by those who 
make and those who sell knit underwear, to the build- 
ing up and maintenance of civilian trade by the study 
of fabrics and their finish into garments to meet the 


“ discriminating tastes of the wearer. 
seam oe 
rartwreo nanor 308 I E ; i Fee: Let us resolve from this time forth that American 


goods shall be known the world over as the best type 
of merchandise, by embodying in the products of our plants all improvements that will make our merchan- 
dise a better article for the merchant to sell, and for the consumer to use. 


The Flatlock Machine is the latest important improvement in the Knit Underwear industry. The su- 
periority of the Flatlock Seam upon its introduction was quickly recognized, resulting in its instant adoption 
by the United States and Great Britain for the soldiers and sailors. 


When Flatlock seamed knit undergarments are shown to prospective civilian customers, they, too, are 
led at once to see the possibilities of greater service and comfort in a seam that is flat, thin, soft and strong, 


as well as elastic, and that will not rip nor ravel. 


While formerly a seam, only approximately flat, was made in TWO operations, today, an absolutely 
flat seam (as thin as the fabric) is produced in ONE operation on the Flatlock Machine. This, of course, 
is an economy to the manufacturer, and there are alredy nearly 300 mills in the United States, Great Britain 
and Canada using Flatlock Machines and ready to supply knit underwear seamed with the Flatlock Seam 


The Flatlock Seam will help materially to sell the product of your plant because it makes better mer- 
chandise for both merchant and customers. The demand for Flatlock seamed underwear is becoming more 


and more insistent. Unless you are already using Flatlock Machines, you should investigate their merits. 


FLATLOCK—‘“The Seam that Sells the Garment.” 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CoO. 


HOME OFFICE: 658 BROADWAY, Corner Bond Street 
NEW YORK 


Willcox & Gibbs S. M. Co., Ltd., London, Paris, Milan 


fepresentative: W. J. Westaway Co., 5 Sun Life Bldg., Hamilton, Ont 
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COTTON 


A Forecast of the Future 


It was with some misgiving that I accepted the very 
kind invitation of your distinguished secretary to appear 
before you. Since revolving the matter in my mind, how- 
ever, I have been congratulating myself that there was 
afforded me, as president of the National Association of 


Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers, an opportunity to 
carry to you a message from the knitting industry of the 


United States. 
The Southern Wholesale Dry Goods Merchants, I am 
numbers and con- 


organization strong in 


This I ean readily believe, know- 


told, have an 
spicuous for activities. 
ing as I do many of your members intimately and enjoy- 
ing an intimate acquaintance with your able secretary, 
and this belief is supported by the presence here of many 
of the foremost distributors of this country, representing 
very large commercial interests in the South. 

I am a firm believer in associations. Their value to 
the various trades cannot be over-estimated and, as an ad- 
junct to the government during the war, out of which a 
signed peace soon will have come, these associations, it is 
universally acknowledged, played a part which went far 
toward clinching vietory earlier than was contemplated. 

Your organization, the Southern Wholesale Dry Goods 
Association, and my organization, the National Association 
of Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers, and doubtless 
every other trade association, responded in no selfish way 
to the government’s every call; all massed in a powerful 
civilian division for supplying the sinews of war. 

It may be ancient history to go into our joint achieve- 
ments while the fighting was going on, but I just want to re- 
fresh your memory as to the extent to which you merchants, 
many of you, and the knitting manufacturers responded 
to the demand for hosiery, underwear, ete., during the war, 
and, with this in mind, I will quote from a report of Mr. 
Lineoln Cromwell, of William Iselin & Co., New York, 
who was chief of the Knit Goods Section of that often an- 
noying but very useful War Industries Board. 

During the period of the war, there was bought for the 
Army, Navy and Marine Corps, 14,603,558 dozens of un- 
derwear; 14,507,253 dozen pairs of stockings and more than 
3,000,000 dozens of miscellaneous knitted articles. When 
you recall the visits of emissaries of the government who 
came to your stores and asked for all the socks and shirts 
and drawers you could spare, and how willingly you made 
sacrifices in parting with those articles when your civilian 
customers were clamoring for deliveries, you will, I know, 
appreciate the uncomfortable position of manufacturers 
who were compelled on more than one oceasion to say to 
vou that, for reasons beyond their control, they could not 
ship all you had bought. It became a monotonous story, 
one that in many instances was accepted with a grain of 
salt. I believe it might be possible now to make up the 
deficiencies in your stocks traceable to the inability of 
manufacturers at that time to perform their part of their 
contracts with you, and I can assure you there will be fewer 
imperfections, for then all of us were sufféring for want 
of efficient help. 

Again are we arrayed side by side, this time for win- 


_ *Extracts from the address of T. H. Johnston, Knoxville Knit- 
ting Mills Company. Knoxville, Tenn., before the meeting of the 
Southern Wholesale Dry Goods Association, Louisville, Ky., April 
15 to 17, 1919 


ning a bloodless but by no means an unimportant battle— 
the struggle involved in the reshaping of our affairs, re 
adjusting values and, in every sense, adapting ourselves to 
the new situation which came to us as a legacy of the 
fighting overseas. 

At the conference of knit goods buyers and knit goods 
manufacturers in New York in January last, when an hon- 
est effort was made to reconcile differences which appeared 
to have arisen between the two interests, I believe it was a 
southern manufacturer who was the fit. to extend the 
olive branch by committing his mill to the guaranteeing of 
its prices against reductions. He was followed by a manu- 
facturer from New York who showed the same yielding dis- 
position. I am not so sure that the price guarantee is a 
cure for the evils that have beset the trade since the mar- 
ket became unsettled with the sudden transition from war 
to peace and I believe it is in evidence that some of the 
distributors who urged it as a policy have found it to have 
been a boomerang, in that certain retailers have wanted 
not only a guarantee to date of shipment, but for the en- 
tire season. However, if that conference accomplished only 
little or nothing at all, failure cannot be ascribed to lack 
of honest endeavor, and I feel quite certain there will be 
no absence of cooperation and endeavor among co-related 
interests for arriving at a basis upon which all of us ean 
trade safely and profitably, even in advance of that period 
of large constructive activity, the dawn of which can be 
discerned in the preparations under way for going ahead 
with public works, road building, the erection of homes 
and factories and the rebuilding of railroads and adding 
to their equipment. It’s in the air, gentlemen, and I sin- 
cerely ‘believe that in the last few months we have seen 
lower price levels than will prevail for a long time, during 
which time much of the world devastated by war will be 
rebuilt, re-equipped and put on a thoroughly modern hous- 
Let us not take alarm at mod- 


They are to be 


ing and productive basis. 
erate reactions and temporary setbacks. 
expected, but the long pull—the pull that means sound 
business and prosperity and happiness, is what we should 
set our minds upon, 

Just about three months ago, in an address which I 
delivered at a meeting of a large number of knitting manu- 
facturers in Charlotte, N. 'C., I expressed myself as opti- 
mistic. I have not had occasion to revise the views whicii 
[ then expressed, yet am free to confess that the evil day 
was prolonged a little longer than I contemplated; but do 
not forget that the further our descent in volume of bus- 
iness, the sharper will be the rise and the longer must the 
rise continue. When, in January last, I assumed the haz 
ard of predicting higher prices for cotton—prices so high 
that yarns and finished product would have to be materi- 
ally advanced—I predicated my forecast on the stronger 
demand that I then believed would devefop and still so 
believe. I did not take into consideration any decrease in 
cotton acreage, which now appears to be generally favored, 
therefore, I am more strongly convinced than ever that 
eotton is due for a rise and that with the higher price of 
the staple there will be unavoidable increases in cost of pro- 
duction and prices to distributor and consumer, 

The area planted in cotton in 1918 was 37,073,000 acres. 


From the best information that we can get so far, the indi- 
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cated 1919 is 31,177,000. The weather has 


been favorable for crop preparations in 60 counties, par- 


acreage for 


tially so in 28 and unfavorable in 551. In most sections 


the rainfall has been excessive. The indications are that in 
states where commercial fertilizers are used there will be 
a reduction of about 26 per cent as compared with last 
year. The labor situation is very discouraging and more 
than 45 per cent of the counties heard from report the 
The supply is not only 


The rea- 


situation is more or less serious. 
insufficient, but wages are extraordinarily high. 
son for the 26 per cent reduction in the use of fertilizer 
as referred to is due to the increase in price of about $10 
per ton. On an investigation covering an area embrac- 
ing 639 counties, the reduction in acreage will average 


about 16 per cent as compared with the area planted last 


year. 

We must remember further that the stocks in Europe 
are down to less than half a million bales, when their nor- 
mal stock would be 3,175,000 bales. Germany who alone 
uses 2,000,000 bales of cotton, has had practically no cot- 
ton for four years. To replenish their stock alone, it is 
estimated that she will need 4,500,000 bales of cotton. 
The only question now is that of transportation and the 
lifting of the embargo, all of which we believe will be 
cleared up soon after the signing of peace. We believe that 
material assistance will be rendered by this country as to 
financing exports to other countries, as there are quite a 
great many plans under headway working to this end. 
You are also familiar as to the large movement of export- 
ing of finished goods to other countries. A recent order 
was received in this country by one of our southern mil] 
men, who recently went to England, for 350,000 dozen 
goods for export. A large Pennsylvania mill has 250,000 
dozen goods on order to go to Holland. For South Amer- 
ica, we now have 268 ships taking goods tu that country. 

In view of these conditions and the material improve- 
ment in business in this country, we look for a very great 
business and a very heavy demand for everything that 
American mills can produce, and we believe before long 
we will see things taking.a very definite shape in this di- 
rection. 

It is not my purpose to make any special plea in behalf 
of the cotton grower or the spinner who converts the staple 
into the yarns which we, as manufacturers, use in making 
up a large part of that which you are engaged in market- 
ing, but I believe it is fitting that I direct your attention 
to the Farmers’ Bulletin 641, of the Department of Agriecul- 
ure, dated November 23, 1914, which gave what purported 
to be careful averages covering the vam6us items in the 
eost of cotton production in the leading cotton states and 
for the cotton belt as a whole, as of 1910, showing an ag- 
gregate average cost of 8.30 cents for a pound. Fertilizer 
was reckoned as costing one cent per pound of cotton. 
Preparation of ground, planting, cultivation, gathering 
and ginning were estimated as costing in the aggregate 
5.36 cents. 

In each of these operations or processes, labor was the 
chief item of cost. It is not necessary to go into the in- 
crease in the cost of labor or of food, for finding warrant 
that the labor cost of growing cotton has increased at least 
100 per cent. To speak of a 200 to 300 per cent jump 
in the cost of fertilizer is simply to repeat what everybody 
knows. Increases that the planter must pay for seed, 
rent and miscellaneous items, amounting to 1.94 cents per 
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cotton pound in the government estimate of cost in 1910, 
necessarily have been as great proportionately as for fertil- 
izer and labor. 

It probably would be no exaggeration to say that the 
cost of growing cotton in 1918 was and in 1919 will be 150 
per cent higher than for 1910. It will be admitted the 
estimate is sufficiently conservative for the purpose of 
comparisons, and thus there is a probable cost, as a start- 
ing point, of 20.75 cents per pound. 

In former years, the cotton planter did very little book- 
keeping, gave very little attention to his actual costs and 
expenditures for producing the crops, but today, the rais- 
ing of cotton is being conducted in a more intelligent way 
and the cost is fixed on a more dependable basis and the 
farmer is getting wise to his leaks and losses, as well as 
his profits. 

Necessarily all of us, those of other section, as well as 
we of the South, have a material interest in the welfare of 
the cotton grower and the spinner. On the prosperity of 
their industries depends in a great measure our own pros- 
perity. If the figures which I have submitted are approx- 
imately accurate, it would not seem that cotton could re- 
main at the present level. Yarns, I believe, are not com- 
manding their value. It is common opinion that spinners 
will have to get more for conversion or relinquish business, 
either voluntarily or with the assistance of the sheriff. You 
are not paying production value for cotton goods. I be- 
lieve you will pay more, unless the country is to go to 
smash and that is not going to happen in this generation. 
We all agree we are living in an era of unprecedented 
high prices. We all agree, too, that any sudden, sharp, 
radical descent from this level would earry with it financial 
disaster to industry and commerce and distress to that 
very important element of society usually referred to as 
labor—the muscle of progress. 

It should be our aim, I believe, to strive toward mak- 
ing unnecessary any reduction in the prices which we pay 
for the work that goes into what we make and sell. If 
we succeed in that object, we will have made countless thous- 
ands happier and more prosperous and, viewed from a 
selfish standpoint, we will have promoted the welfare of 
merchant and manufacturer for prosperity for labor carries 
prosperity for all. 

I find I have been inclining in my remarks toward the 
ethical, or the sentimental. Now let us take a perspective 
of the future of our joint interests. We have about the 
same population in numbers to clothe and feed as we had 
in the palmy days of six or seven years aco. But someone 
may say, “You have more machinery.” This probably is 
true, but much of the machinery that was installed in re- 
sponse to the call “to arms” is not adapted to civilian 
manufactures and must be left out of the reckoning. Much 
machinery has been worn out and would have been replaced 
months ago but for the fact that new machines were not 
to be had in any great number while the war raged—and 
since you, gentlemen, as has been stated by many of you, 
have been pursuing a waiting policy, or as we manufact- 
urers say, you have been out on a jobber’s strike, manufaet- 
urers saw no immediate need for replacement. Let me ask 
you to make a mental note of this prediction—that so soon 
as you abandon that waiting policy and begin buying meas- 
urably with the consumer demand, it will be found there 
is a shortage of machinery, particularly when it is remem- 
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bered that we have lost about three months of this year’s 
productive season. 

Now I am not trying to spread alarm as to a probable 
searcity of merchandise, nor am I looking for a flood of 
orders as a result of telling you or trying to impress you 
with my feelings, but if you feel as I do the day of 
resumed buying on a normal basis cannot be long delayed. 
If you disagree with me, a privilege I cheerfully accord 
to every person within reach of my voice and as far beyond 
as you please, you would be disposed to continue operating 
on an ultra-conservative basis. That is what all of us have 
been doing, and it may be well for us that we did refrain 
from precipitate action and did not rush headlong into 
what many of us regarded a clouded future. If we have 
been guilty of any shorteoming—if we have overlooked 
anything that might have accrued to our mutual benefit— 
it is because we were trying to “play the game” without 
being hurt by our friends. We have sinned against our- 
selves in not preparing for peace as we sinned in not pre- 
paring for war. Our sin, it may be shown, was one of 
omission rather than commission. 


Thus far, few of us perhaps, have prepared for the 
business that is to come—must come—from overseas; from 
the war-rent countries as their wounds heal. A tremendous 
export trade is in the making. Do you believe there is 
any country in the world so well equipped as ours—the 
country of the Stars and Stripes—known in every nation— 
for supplying the wants of those people? 

We have fed and are feeding them; for many months 
we must clothe them and today men in your lines who are 
operating in France, England, Italy, Switzerland, Belgium, 
Seandinavia, in Australia and in the Latin American re- 
publies—everywhere, almost—are knocking at our doors 
for merchandise, and it will be but a few days before our 
foes of the past will be buying our products. It cannot 
be otherwise; we know it and they know it. Are we pre- 
pared to sell in the markets of the world as we might? I 
believe we are not; we have given too little attention to 
preparation, and even now, there are a few timid interests 
which appear to be in no hurry to establish foreign relations 
fearing, they say that the peoples over there are without 
money with which to buy. That to the winds. What they 
have not and want, they’ll get as surely as we here will 
and they will be coming to us to get it. The United States 
probably has more friends among the nations of the world 
than any other power. We have paid dearly in life, money 
and patience for the prestige we now enjoy as the fore- 
most republic on earth. The advertising has been done at 
fearful cost, it is true. The results are certain, in fact, so 
certain are many manufacturers of our unprecedented ex- 
port opportunities, that several hundred of them will ex- 
hibit their mill products in the National Knit Goods Expo- 
position to be held in Philadelphia during the first two 
weeks of June. This, the first big show of its kind in this 
country, probably in the world, has been advertised in 48 
countries, in 22 languages, through newspapers, by posters 
and with the aid of American consuls through the courtesy 
of our National Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. Merchants from abroad already are planning to 
attend the exposition. They have so advised the National 
Association of Hosiery and Underwear manufacturers, the 
projector of this unparalelled enterprise. They are not 
eoming for pleasure, or to recuperate their health or to 
visit friends and relatives. Business will be their mission. 
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United States textiles will go to all quarters of the globe. 
There will be formed lasting relationships, assuring a con- 
tinued outgoing of our products and employment for more 
mill operatives. 

Speaking of our foreign trade and the possibilities for 
extending it, it may be of interest to you to know that 
during January, 1919, the exportations of hosiery from the 
United States were greater than for any single month in 
American history. This information is contained in a bul- 
letin of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
which shows that in January the shipments of hosiery to 
sixty countries reached a total of 872,205 dozen pairs of 
cotton, valued at $2,431,939, and 174,709 dozen pairs of 
artificial silk, valued at $872,059. Argentina was the heav- 
iest purchaser of cotton goods, taking 197,215 dozens, while 
Australia took 182,063 dozens. In artificial silks, Austra- 
lia bought 62,026 dozens, while Argentina bought 38,473 
dozens. The following countries were purchasers af 10,000 
dozen or more of cotton hosiery: Denmark, 45,610; Greece, 
18,379; England, 49,168; Canada, 29,725; Mexico, 12,586; 
Cuba, 58,111 Chile, 36,665; Uruguay, 69,105; New Zeal- 
and, 15,524; Philippine Isands, 32,250; British South Af- 
rica, 41,620. 

Countries other than Argentina and Australia taking 
more than 5,000 dozen pairs of artificial silk hosiery were, 
Denmark, 8,475; England, 17,845; Canada, 5,792; Uruguay, 
5,096; New Zealand, 8,809; British South Africa, 17,162. 

It is the expectation that exports will be materially in- 
creased as a result of the attendance of foreign buyers at 
the National Knit Goods Export Exposition. 

American ingenuity, grit and capital never have failed 
in any emergency. The combination will not tail now. We 
are surmounting every obstacle to an early resumption of 
business on a normal and profitable scale. Our big trou- 
bles are about at an end, for the present at least. 


You, as merchants, have had your troubles; the manu- 
facturers have had theirs; neither element enjoyed a mo- 
nopoly of trouble. But do you feel that we have trodden 
the dark valley to its end; that we are passing from low 
to higher levels; that activities in the next few months, 
and doubtless for years to follow, will be mm striking con- 
trast with the period of quiet which we are leaving? 

As has been said, there is no rose but has its thorn. 
We enjoyed the rose and we have been pricked and torn 
by the thorn. Another rose is about to burst in bloom 
and your organization is going to be a powerful factor in 
We only exhort you to take heed 
Doubtless in the struggle of the recent 
past there has been crimination and recrimination. In the 
mutuality of interest we may well forget the past and look 
forward to a glorious future. Let us all feel that we are 
not independent of one another, that the honest prosperity 
of each one is beneficial to the rest of us, that mutual in- 
terest and co-operation is the secret of our prosperity and 
happiness. Let us all pull together for prosperity. 


that happy culmination. 
and be prepared. 


The Peck Carrier. 


“The Peck Carrier” is the title of a new 96-page book- 
let published by the Link-Belt Company, 39th Street and 
Stewart Ave., Chicago, Ill., and known as book number 
220. It is very fully illustrated and shows many adapta- 


tions of the Peck carrier. 
quest. 


A copy may be secured on re- 
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The Knit Goods Market 


In the last few weeks there has been a slightly increased 
demand from jobbers for hosiery and underwear, but not 
of very significance, 


great Apparently there has been no 


relaxation of the tendency to defer purchases. Inquiries 
are more [frequent and as a broad proposition there is a 
better market tone. 


he theory that stocks in store and 


‘his is in line with t 
warehouse are sadly lacking in assortments and must be 
getting down to a point where bare shelves are beginning 
to show. It is noteworthy that many of the orders for im- 
mediate delivery call for shipment by express, hundreds of 
cases going out each week, many of them to distant points, 
The only deduction is that merehants have about reached 
the end of their endurance in trying to escape making com- 
mitments for anything not as good as sold. 


Now that a majority of the wholesale distributors have 
spoken, through the mid-April meetings of the 
Wholesale Dry Goods Association and the National Whole- 


sale Dry Goods Association, in Louisville, Ky., and Chi- 


Southern 


cago, respectively, it is believed in the primary market that 
the buying period is about to dawn. 

The jobbers, between mill and retailer, have fancied 
themselves in somewhat of a predicament. They wanted 
merchandise and manufacturers knew it; and the retailer 
also was in want, but sought to dictate terms that whole- 
salers could not with safety grant. Yet manufacturers sell- 
ing the retail trade direct have been having a fairly good 
volume of business, running in some instances to about 80 
per cent. of normal, measured in dollars. 

The fact that retailers were buying and that some of 
them were becoming restive with the prolongation of their 
deadlock with jobbers and showed an inclination to divert 
their business direct to mills, has played no small part in 
giving jobbers a keener market appetite. 

Certainly the country’s buying power has been in- 
ereased with the $65,000,000 boost 
road employes and the addition of $13,000,000 a year to 


the payrolls of four of the large packing houses, and there 


in the wages of rail- 


would seem to be no good reason why the public should not 
be buying as normally. Yet it would be dangerous, so far 
as the knit goods trade is concerned, to increase production 
on the theory that the wage inereases will give any mate- 
rial spurt to business. It will not be forgotten that there 
is a very considerable element of American society that 
does not participate in wage boosts. But this element does 
feel a greater burden in the higher costs which follow rad- 


ieal wage jumps, and may be disposed to buy as cautiously 


as in the past few months while waiting for the promised 
In any event, there will be buyers who, in 


price declines. 
the exercise of their right to get the goods at prices ruin- 
ous to producers, will be inclined to draw pictures of un- 
They will be less inelined to do so 
Cur- 


certainty and worse 
when the demand begins to pinch mill capacity. 
tailment therefor is in order until there is substantial evi- 
dence that the trade is in a buying mood. This will be a 
continued step in the direction of stabilization. 

The executive of an important central west knitting 


company who recently issued a letter to the trade purport- 


ing to be a careful analysis of all underlying conditions 
may not subseribe to this view. Referring to this survey 
he says: “We believe that a clear understanding of facts, 
not seeing visions or dreaming dreams, is what business 
needs as a tonic. If this course (that suggested in the 
analysis) is followed by all those vitally interested, com- 
mercial springs of action will be tapped, and real com- 
mercial activity will develop.” 

If the distributing trade can be brought to thinking 
such thoughts there is little doubt that there will be a re- 
sponse from manufacurers such as will restore activity in 
mill and faetory. 

Some very low prices for cotton hosiery that have been 
heard were quoted by mills in distress and by jobbers dis- 
posing of their business for beginning anew, under a dif- 
ferent stock-carrying policy. In some instances large and 
substantial establishments have quoted figures so low as 
Some of the prices recently named 
were re- 


to excite suspicion. 
by the Durham Hosiery Mills, Durham, N, C., 
garded in the trade as being too near cost of production 
for the comfort of smaller mills. Yet on some of its lines 
the Durham named higher prices than were being quoted 
by another very large manufacturer. Mills making a 
large range of lines and requiring that buyers take of 
each are in somewhat the position of the department store 
making use of “specials” for stimulating business in a gen- 
eral way. 

Underwear has been having a much better movement 
since the first of April, with a large volume of business in 
summer weights developing. Some few mills which had 
been very eager for business have been booking orders for 
almost the number of-dozens usually sold during the sec- 
Of course, buying of light 


ond period of season buying. 
during the winter 


weights was far below normal level 
months and there had come a vacuum which had to be 
filled. The Pennsylvania mills have had a material im- 
provement, after a long wait. 

When almost two months ago a New England mill an- 
nounced a price of $3.75 for its line of balbriggan under- 
wear which opened the season at $5.25 it was felt the bot- 
tom had been reached, It is understood these garments 
have sold as low as $3.50, but sales at that price were the 
exception. Manufacturers, whether in a spirit of competi- 
tion or for greasing the wheels of business and starting on 
a new level, assuredly put prices low enough to tempt any 
merchant able to figure costs, make a survey of the future 
and finance his business, to come into the market. That 
knitting mill labor, much of it, has been out of employment 
cannot be charged against manufacturers. 

Fall underwear has been simply dragging along, only 
a few mills being able to report satisfactory business. It 
is a faet, however, that establishments which have gone 
after business in a truly aggressive fashion have profited. 
An Ohio mill is so well sold up that it has every reason for 
believing it will close the year with fully 80 per cent of 
the usual twelve-months normal business, gauged by doz- 
ens. 

A commission house shows orders for large and small 
quantities as entered each day of the week. There is not 
a day that the concern closes ifs office on a blank, The 
executive attributes much: of-the slack business to .poorly 
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He said: “If a salesman ean- 
not go out feeling confident in the market and his mer- 


organized selling forces. 
chandise he had better stay at home. I believe that most of 
them start out in the fear that their trip will be a failure 
and, feeling that way, they cannot be expected to annex 
many orders. We tell our men they either must sell or get 
off the road. They are selling.” 

The sales manager of one large house, learning that 
some establishments were selling underwear, reached the 
conclusion that his organization was at fault, and at last 
accounts educational work was being carried on in his 
office. 

The P. H. Hanes Knitting Company, Winston-Salem, 
N. C., kept plugging away with their heavy cotton union 
suits, recently announcing a price advanee. At that time 
the mill was giving itself little coneern as to fall business, 
being eontent with what was coming for hurry delivery. 
The High Rock, Philmont, N. Y., also announced advances, 
The 
higher prices are understood to have sold more goods than 
One large mill made so many downward 


after having early in the year tried out a reduction. 


the low figures. 
revisions, without really getting anywhere, that it became 
ommon almost daily to hear someone inquire whether it 
id made any change “since yesterday.” 
aN England mill making light-weight underwear 
lling in better volume than was anticipated 
n took to the road, and a Pennsylvania mill 
has been in receipt of more orders per day 
ived per week during February and early 
f this is new business, and in the mill’s 
there are scenes of activity that are in 
‘th the quiet which had been prevailing. 
sant is the opinion reached at a recent 


tives of twenty non-competing very 
ll in cities so widely separated that 
out of the question. It was agreed 

sales had pretty well cleaned up 
veen taken in ‘at high prices; that the mar- 
the bottom and that it would be not wise to 
These executives felt that 
that 
manfully and patiently, and that fur- 
for all concerned that mills be put in a 


g employment to the largest possible 


vy much longer. 
‘re entitled to some consideration; 


f the situation are optimistic for a 
ful that there is dawning a period of 
ity. It is expected there will be 
‘tion and set-backs for the next 
upward trend. In spite of the 

> improved outlook there are a 
dhere to the Bolshevik idea that 


f a basket it is made to hold 


fashion hosiery mills is ex- 
soon, since it has become 
rteen weeks production in 
ne has been lost through 
1 were closed down tight 
re than 80 per cent of 
‘in Philadelphia, The 

th a 15 per cent wage 


pee 
com) 
sixtee 

a strik 
in ever. 
the full 
strikers r 
increase. 


Some o. f several mills could 
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have been operated but for the attitude of the engineers. 
When it was found operatives were willing to teturn to 
work on a compromise basis the engineers shut off the 
power. 

Several of the mills were having some of the opera- 
tions taken eare of in mills to which the strike had not 
spread, but even this endeavor to operate in part was kept 
under continual surveillanee by union spies, who, mounted 
on motoreycles, followed to destination every truck or dray 
leaving a mill, the evident purpose being to establish a 
boyeott. 

While, it is alleged, some few mills in operation took 
over help from those which strikers had closed, other manu- 
facturers have declined business from customers of mills 
which the strike caused to be idle, having sufficient orders 
in hand and in prospect to keep their factories employed 
full time at capacity. 

So serious was the situation in Philadelphia at times 
during the strike that several leading manufacturers 
Latterly it be- 


Philadelphia 


planned to move their factories elsewhere. 
came evident that eventually conditions in 


must improve and negotiations involving removal 


dropped for the time. As a result of the strike full fash 


were 


ioned silk hosiery promises to become very searce, and it is 
not unlikely higher prices will be named on some of the 
stronger lines. 

Mills in position for accepting hurry business in full 
fashioned silks have been entering some larger orders, two 
that might be mentioned aggregating more than $125,000. 
Very few cancellations of orders for these types of stoek- 
ings were offered, and practically none accepted by any of 
the better mills. 

Seamless silks, for both men and women, have not been 
commanding so much attention, and one large mill is re- 
ported having tried to force the market by naming a price 
on half hose that was under the cost of production in a 
smaller mill, where, however, strict attention is given to 
cost ascertainment. A full fashioned silk half hose priced 
at $6.75 even proved a slow seller, notwithstanding it was 
the product of a very reputable manufacturer. 

Silk hosiery at even present production cost ought to 
Japan silk has been 
One of the 
larger New York importers did not have two weeks ago a 
pound of raw silk for sale for April delivery, a situation 
such as is seldom experienced at this season. 


prove a good asset very shortly. 
searce and advancing to new price levels. 


There have been many bright spots in the dark-brown 
hosiery market. A mill making general lines and selling 
through its representative at 346 Broadway, New York, 
recently booked in one day orders covering almost its en- 
tire range, and aggregating more than $25,000. 

There has developed some little business in misses’ 28- 
ounce and fine There 
more for all if prices had not been slaughtered. In the 
last weeks of April the market for ribs showed some sign 


ribs. doubtless would have been 


of becoming stabilized. Combed peeler half hose is mov- 
ing along in better fashion, and in several instances orders 
have come to mills with no previous inquiry as to price. 
Contrary to predictions heard in some quarters, there 
is and will continue to be a place for low-end hosiery, as 
is shown in the business of the F. W. Woolworth Com- 
pany stores, of which there are 1,038. 
of retail stores, all through the war the business in knit 
goods held its volume in comparison with other lines, the 
ladies’ 


In this great chain 


stores continuing to sell a pair of stockings or a 
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SIMPLICITY — SPEED — PRODUCTION — QUALITY 
Four important things to consider when buying Hosiery Machinery. 
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vest for ten'cents. As prices remained where they were 
prior to the stirring times during the war the gauging of 
the Woolworth business in dollars tells the same story as 
though measured in dozens. 

The Woolworth Company’s sales in 1918 totaled $107,- 
175,749, a gain of more than $9,000,000 over 1917. The 
inerease in the sales of knit goods was on a parity with 
that in the company’s other lines, and it is stated by per- 
sons close to the active management that the first quarter 


of the present year shows an increase over the correspond- 


ing period for 1918. 

It is among the probabilities that one line of socks will 
go on the Woolworth stores’ five-cent counters. Of course 
they cannot be manufactured at a cost which would enable 
a mill to sell, without taking a loss, at a price that would 
make the five-cents-a-pair sock possible in even the Wool- 
worth stores. But it may be assumed that the company’s 
buyers have not been idle during the days that some few 
manufacturers were converting stocks into cash at a heavy 
loss for averting something which to them appeared more 
serious. 

There is no little confusion in the trade over the action 
of Great Britain in refusing import license for cotton hos- 
iery and underwear. British buyers bought heavily in ex- 
pectation of being able to get the goods through. Now, 
they find, license cannot be procured from the British gov- 
ernment, Stacks of merchandise for English account are 
in warehouses in New York and the money is in bank, 
ready to be paid out against dock receipts. But the 
Cunard line will not permit the goods to be put on the 
dock, so that the shipper cannot get his money and the 
buyer is left without the goods and is at the merey of 
England. 

The executive of one large concern which is heavily in- 
terested in embargoed knit goods is in high dudgeon, and 
is in a mood for retaliating on Great Britain by moving 
to have exports of eotton to English ports held up until 
the embargo on knit goods is removed. 

That very considerable part of the jobbing trade of the 
United States which is embraced in the National Whole- 
sale Dry Goods Association—to use an expression of one of 
the members—“has been having the time of its life” in ar- 
riving at an understanding between mill and jobber and 
between jobber and retailer as to a basis for guaranteeing 
prices against reductions. Now that the matter appears 
to have been disposed of, so far as the jobbers are con- 
cerned, at least, it is to be assumed that the stage at last 
is set for action. 

The troubles of the jobbers began in January with 
their campaign for having mills guarantee prices. Having 
brought manufacturers to their way of thinking—to a very 


great extent—the jobbers encountered trouble with the 
retailers, many of whom insisted that prices be guaranteed 
for the entire season, instead of to time of shipment, as 
originally intended. The Association of Jobbers recently 
canvassed its members, with the result that, according to 
a letter of March 31, “rebates to retailers’ for decline on 
goods which have been shipped to them before the date of 
the decline will be positively refused, members. insisting 
that the issuance of credits on such an unbusinesslike 
basis (the basis demanded by retailers) would mean a dis- 


sipation of profits and capital which could not be per- 
mitted.” / 
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It is specifically stated in a summary of letters from 
members of the association that the price adjustment ends 
when the goods are shipped. If this edict shall be adhered 
to retailers will not be able to throw upon other interests 
the burden of any further decline, and manufacturers, now 
that the jobbers have spoken in no uncertain manner, will 
have no excuse for countenancing the haphazard methods 
of some few mills under which they themselves have been 
assuming practically all of the risk. However, as the mar- 
ket tendency is to advance rather than decline, it need not 
be surprising that the future difficulty will involve deliv- 
eries instead of price guarantees. 

A person widely known in the trade and prominent in 
the Jobbers’ Association of Knit Goods Buyers and who 
is the underwear buyer for one of the largest distributing 
houses in the Central West, only a few weeks ago pro- 
tested the action of a mill offering its product to other 
merchants in the city where this establishment is engaged 
in business. “We always have sold your lines,” the buyer 
said, “and here you are offering them to small jobbers right 
under our nose.” 

“Have you an order with our mill?” inquired the sales- 
man. 


The buyer admitted he had bought nothing from the 
mill this year, and was reminded that so long as his house 
showed no disposition to continue past relations it had 
hecome necessary for the mill to look elsewhere for an 
outlet. It was the salesman’s impression that the buyer 
eventually would look elsewhere for merchandise, for the 
mill does not expect to have more than will be sufficient to 
meet the requirements of jobbers who are taking its lines. 

One large jobbing house west of Ohio is reported hav- 
ing pursued a policy of discouraging competitors who 
were considering coming into the market. It transpires 
that this establishment recently wrote off a stock shrinkage 
of something over $700,000 on which to elaim a rebate 
from excess profits taxes. Preliminary to this the estab- 
lishment was offering practically nothing to its retail eus- 
tomers, and was not eager that its competitors go out. 

It is understood some of the jobbers have men on the 
road, which is construed as meaning they have stocks. Few, 
however, are assumed to be loaded to the extent of the es- 
tablishment that was able to show a shrinkage of nearly 
three quarters of a million dollars on its entire stock, of 
which knitted good were only a small part, however. 

There may be a retailer here and there who feels that 
he is not having a fair volume of business, and there may 
be a few others who imagine they are overstocked. What 
appears to some merchants as a heavy stock is probably 
no more than would be moved on two or three old-time 
Saturdays. In the main, retailers are selling in their usual 
quantity. “Where are their stocks coming from?” asks a 
well known executive. “If they have been selling from 
stock their supplies must be pretty nearly exhausted. Just 
imagine these merchants coming into the market at about 
the same time. Then think of the buying that must be done 
by the jobbers. Do you suppose there would be enough 
merchandise to go round? Not if mills have been operating 
on short time, as is commonly reported; not if they will? 


keep stocks down to a minimum. I look for such a scram- 
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Wildman Motor Drive 


‘Look this drive over, and then 
go out in your knitting room and 
form a mental picture of how it 
would look if all the machines 
were equipped with Individual 
Motors. Dangerous belts and 
unsightly line shafts done away 
with, bettering the light and add- 
ing to the convenience of the 


knitting department. 





But the improved appearance 
of the knitting room is not the 
only advantage. The motor 
drive increases the production of 
the machines 10 to 15%, as the 
loss due to belt slippage is entire- 


ly done away with. 





The drive can be attached to a 
Wildman Belt Driven Machine 
in a half hour’s time, by simply 
taking out the old side and slip- 
ping in the new drive complete. 
No drilling or tapping is neces- 


sary. 


Drive on Bathing Suit Machine 
Back View. 


WILDMAN MFG. CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1889 NORRISTOWN, PA. 
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ble for goods that prices cannot but advance in response 
to the sudden and unusual demand.” 

An important factor who is less optimistic takes the 
view that if mills have stocks and add accumulations, and 
later increase production to meet the greater demand, it 
would be but a short time before there would be enough 
knit goods to supply all of this country and some to spare. 
Hence, he says, mill operations ought to be “curtailed un- 
til curtailment hurts.” 

It would appear that the loss of production already 
accounted for assures a fairly bare market long before 
snow flies again, but it ought not be overlooked that ex- 
treme caution is to be observed if business is to be put on 
an approximately stable basis. 

Some distributing concerns are maintaining a strikingly 
defiant attitude in the belief, affected or otherwise, that 
they are in control of the situation. One establishment 
whose accounts are guaranteed by a banker had underwear 
on order for March delivery, and in a letter to the mill re- 
quested that shipment be deferred until April. The manu- 
facturer fell for the scheme that the jobber had in mind, 
and refrained from delivering until the first week of April. 
About the.time the merchandise was shipped out the banker 
eanceled the order, stating that his guarantee did not ex- 
tend beyond March. And there the matter rests for the 
present. 

It is assumed the buyer and banker were in collusion 
for relieving each of his liability; that perhaps the buyer 
felt he could better afford to reward the banker for help- 
ing him to repudiate his order. The ways of a merchant 
who wants to dodge his responsibility for aeceptance of 
his purchases are as devious as the tricks of the heathen 
Chinee, to use a simile of a departed writer. 

But is the weak jobber who, after committing himself 
to a mill to be seriously blamed when some other mill, as 
weak perhaps as the jobber, comes along and virtually 
makes him a present of merchandise. That is precisely 
what has been happening and still is going on, in the face 
of the almost positive assurance that prices must be higher. 

A ease in point is that of an offer of low end cotton 
hosiery at a price so low that the buyer, watching with 
keen interest the various moves of a mill for getting rid of 
a large accumulation of distress goods, anticipates an offer 
of a still more attractive figure. It is a foregone conelu- 
sion that he will get the goods, and that they will cost him 
so little as to virtually guarantee him a handsome profit. 

Several buyers who have picked up rare bargains of 
late have no idea of unloading until the market stiffens. 
In other words, they will get the profits that would have 
gone to mills had the latter been possessed of the patience 
is the belief that the knit 


goods which have been available at sacrificial prices must 


or means for holding on. It 
be pretty well cleared off the market, It develops, how- 
ever, that there is considerable cheap hosiery in the gray 
waiting for buyers, some of it to he looped or sewed, to 
suit the buyer. 

Some of the cool, ealeulating mill exeeutives who have 
seen the profits of less thoughtful managers vanish with 
their eagerness, in the last few months, to get business at 
any price a buyer might offer, are directing attention to 
what ought to be commonly understood, that heavy taxa- 


tion must be counted on for years and must be figured spe- 
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cifically into costs and the proper sums set aside against 
the day when the tax becomes a lien. 

As is held, taxes will have to be paid, if the assets can 
be found, and when cash is not available the government 
will be expected to secure itself through the filing of liens, 


‘which means that payment cannot be evaded. Sentiment 


on the subject was erystallized in a recent conference of a 
group of knitting manufacturers, at which it was agreed 
that their profits heneeforth must be sufficient to enable 
them to set aside each year a sum assumed to approximate 
the amount of accruing taxes, and that to operate on any 
other basis would be to invite financial disaster. 

No one looks for the profits which were encouraged by 


vovernment officials during the war, when large revenue 


immediately available was required. Nor is it expected, 


for the present or during the period of excess taxes, to re 
turn to the basis of pre-war profits. 

For the first quarter of 1919 mill operation was so cur- 
tailed and product sacrificed in the market that profits out 


of which to allow for future disbursements have been prac 


tically wiped out. During the remainder of the year, if 


buying shall be in volume sufficient for taking eare of dis- 
tributors’ requirements, there ought to be opportunity for 
operating on a seale more nearly commensurate with the 
demands that are certain to be made eventually on indus 


try. The day is past when a manufacturer ought to feel 


satisfied with simply a return of his investment in pro 


duetion. 
Another weeding out of juvenile labor in knitting mills 


already is in progress for compliance with the Revenu 


Act of February 24, 1919, in order to eseape an additional 


tax. Section 1200 of the Aet provides: 


That every person operating a manufacturing 


in the United States in which children under 


teen vears have been employed or, perm'tted 


or children between the ages of fourteen and 


emploved or permitted to work more than ¢ 


day or more than six days it inv week, or 


seven o'clock post meridian or before the 


ante meridian, during any portion of the 


pay for each taxable year, i iddition to 


posed by law, an excise tax equivalent to 1 


the entire net profits received or accrued for suc 


the sale or disposition of the product of such manufac 
tablishment 


In Seetion 1207 it is provided that “The first taxable 


year for the purposes of this title shall be the period be 
tween sixty days after the passage of this Act and Decem 
her 31, 1919, both inelusive, or such portion ot such period 
as is included within the fiseal year (as defined in Section 
200) of the taxpayer.” 

Section 200 prescribes that “The term ‘taxable year’ 
means the calendar vear, or the fiseal year ending during 


such calendar year, upon the basis of which the net income 
is computed under Section 212 or Seetion 232.” 


Turning to Section 212 it is found that if a taxpayer 
changes his fiseal year to calendar year, or his calendar year 
to fiseal year, or from one fiscal year to another, the net 


income shall, with the approval of the commissioner, be 


computed on the basis of the new accounting period, sub- 


996 ” 


ject to the provisions of Section 

Section 226 prescribes the basis for computing net in- 
come if a taxpayer changes from fiscal year to calendar 
year, from calendar year to fiseal year, or from one fiscal 


year to another. 
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Many manufacturers of knitted goods know little re- 
garding the merits of loop wheel knitting, the usual rea- 
son for this being that the latch needle machine is appar- 
ently so much simpler in eonstruction and has decided 
points of advantage in regard to speed wf production. 
Compared with latch needle machines it may be admitted 
that knitting on the loop or bur wheel knitting machine 
demands more skill in adjustment, but this is ample com- 
pensated for by the high quality of the fabrie produced. 

In knitting with the ordinary latch needle, as we usu- 
ally understand it, the fabrie is not given such a decidedly 
regular appearance as is the case with the spring or bearded 
needle as used in loop-wheel knitting, and the reason is 
In the lateh needle machine the needles 


not far to seek. 
are all more or less independent in action in relation to 
each other, each needle forms its own stitch and in so doing 
has to go through a set of motions independent of its 
neighbor. In one machine we have several hundreds of 
needles and so there are several hundreds of chances of the 
slitehes being faulty in exact conformity with their neigh- 
bors, 

Speaking with a prominent manufacturer some time 
ago, the 
favor of work made on the bearded or spring needle on 


stiteh for 


writer was informed that he was more fully in 


of the better control exercised over the 
In addition he 


account 
mation by the various stiteh making parts. 
the 


two varieties of work by a subtle superiority not apparent 


stated that he knew at once difference between the 
uninitiated or the unexperienced but which never- 
was at once avident to a conoisseur of knitted text- 
ures. The spring needle production is remarkable for its 
consisteney, regularity and for that property termed “skin,” 
which may be explained as the quality which a fabrie pos- 
the 


ng them into one homogeneous mass where the indi- 


obseuring raw outlines of its loops and 


sesses of 


Knittl 
vidual loops lose their identity in the compact whole. These 
machines are built extensively in America and Britain 
and in both countries enjoy a large popularity on account 
of their manifest advantages over machines of other build. 
They differ in scme salient features but the general prin- 
ciples of loop formation and adjustment remain more or 
less the same in all machines of this particular type 
Figure 1 is a full view of a mechanism employed in large 
numbers in the knitting industry and from an examination 
of this illustration an idea may be gathered regarding their 
general appearance and construction. This shows a ma- 
chine stand fitted to accommodate two loop wheel knitting 
machines of which the machine on the right is empty so 
that the reader may have a more distinct view of the in- 
ternal parts, whilst the machine on the left is shown with 
the fabrie upon it in the act of being made. This type of 
machine is unique in the respect that the finished fabric 
is drawn off the machine upwards or sky-wards, which 
point makes it readily distinguishable from all other types 
of knitting mechanism. In this way the-various parts of 
the machine are easily accessible for adjustment and the 
fabrie can be kept under full view of the worker at all 
This is rendered perfectly easy by the fact that the 


fabric and the material pro- 


times. 


machine revolves the 


with 
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A. 


duced is under the constant view of the operator that he 





may at once become cognizant of faults which develop in 
the working of the web. 

In this system of machine constructwwn we have two 
machines on one stand and these are driven from one pul- 
ley shown at the left hand side of the machine. This is 
connected to a shaft which is provided with bevel gearing 
at the points A and B, this working into a teethed ring 
underneath each machine and causing it to rotate. Each 
frame is built to accommodate 3 feeds, and three courses 


’ ) 


Fic. 3 A 





Type oF Loop WHEEL MACHINE. 


the shaft 
and the yarn is placed at the back of the machines, passing 
stand C on the fed 


Seeing that the fabric 


of loops can be worked at one revolution of 


through the eyes of the way to be 
into the blades of the loop wheel. 
and the needles revolve, the thread and their bobbins are 
stationary as well as the stitch forming parts of the ma 
chine. 

In this type of build both machines are supported from 
a central column which is strongly constructed so as to 
obviate pillars of support at each side of the two machines 
which would render them much more .inaccessible although 
it is a method followed in the older types of this kind of 
mechanism. The circular rotating motion is communicated 
to the higher part of the frame by means of the central 
bar shaft, which, through the cireular part marked D is 
connected to the apparatus fabric. 
The efficiency of the wind-up of the finished cloth is one 
the with which the 


for winding up the 


of the strong features. In institute 
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writer is connected the loop wheel frame is of an older 
construction as used for the making of fine gauge French 
necks to be subsequently attached to knitted garments. 
features of the pres- 
formation, drive, ete., 


In this type we have all the salient 
ent-day machine in regard to stitch 
but in the take-away of the fabric we have a long cord 
running through a metal eye in the roof, one end is fas- 
tened to the fabric by hooks forming a kind of swivel 
which revolves with the frbriec and suspended at the other 
end of the cord we have a set of weights which can be 
added or subtracted according to the pull which it is de- 
sired to exert on the fabric. Of course the length made 
is limited to that which reaches the roof when it has to 
be eut off and the swivel hooks attached afresh. All goes 
merrily until there is a press-off from the needles of the 
and the 
with an 
made in 


machine when the weights exert their full drag 
fabric disappears upwards and the weights fall 
ominous bang on the floor. As these necks were 
short pieces it was not such a serious matter to take them 
from the machines in small lots but for the making of 
continuous web, such a erude method of taking up the 
fabrie was intolerable. 

The wind-up of the cloth is not so simple as it seems 
for we have a rather complicated mathematical problem 
involved in the speed of the take-up of the fabric as the 
roll of fabric increased A tooth of the take-up 
wheel has a different effect on the wind-up when the 
fabric roller is empty than when it is full and interm>- 
diate effects differentiated by the increasing size of\ the roll. 
Some of the wind-up motions attached to cireular frames 
of the present day require great improvement in their 
method of working, for it is no uncommon thing to see 
the frame brought to a standstill owing to an accumulation 
of unrolled fabrie which the operator takes up in primitive 
fashion by giving the roller a periodical extra turn by hand. 
When the owerseer notices such details it is time he called 
in the mechanic for an explanation and a request to give it 


in size. 


instant attention. 

The quality of the fabric depends to a great extent 
on the efficiency with which the wind-up roller operates 
and if you see the slack fabric dragging round the needle 
ends serious trouble is not far away. The needles are 
east in leads and stand arrange side by side in the circle 
of the machine with their springs or pveards facing the 
worker and this causes the stiteh-forming devices such as 
the presser and loop burs to be placed on the outside 
where adjustment ean be quickly and efficiently conducted. 
The fact that the needles stand together vertically shoul- 
der to shoulder gives them a great advantage over ma- 
chines where the needles are arranged radiating from the 
centre as in the case of the Freneh cireular frame. In 
the latter style the needles as they approach the outer 
extremity are going farther apart by the very nature 
of their arrangement and when it comes to fabrics of ex- 
treme fineness, mechanical difficulties begin to appear. When 
the needles are placed together side by side in a vertical 
direction they ean be arranged with extreme closeness of 
gauge and this type is splendidly suited for the finest text- 
ures made in the knitted stiteb. 

On these machines a large variety of eireular webbing 
ean be produced as for example fabrie for night dresses, 
jersey or sweater cloths, fleeey fabric for underwear and 
intermediate garments, heavy weight underwear and imita- 
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tion Astrachan cloths. The machines are constructed in a 
variety of sizes the smallest being 12 
necking fabrics increasing by an inch until the largest 
size is about 32 inches diameter. Witn the increase of 
diameter there is of course a corresponding increase in the 
number of feeds and consequently in the rate of produc- 
tion. The system of gauging is similar to that adopted 
for Cotton’s Patent frames and is mentioned as being the 
needles per inch and a half, thus a 32 gauge has 32 needles 
per 1% inch, a 40 gauge has this number off needles per 
114, the measurement being taken at the needle heads where 


inches diameter for 


the needle stitch is discharged. 


The speed depends on the diameter of the frame, the 
larger diameters require to be run at a slower rate than 
the narrow machines. A machine with a 20-inch eylinder 
and with a sett of needles 16 per inch may be run at a 
speed of 55 revolutions per minute and if the machine be 
fitted say with 4-feeds, this would give a total of four times 
55 == 220 courses per minute and in a fabrie with 22 courses 
per inch this would give 10 inches of fabric per minute, 
or a yard in a little over three minutes working. 

One of the outstanding advantages is the facility with 
which the gauge may be altered on the same machine, an 
achievement which is not feasible on many kinds of, knit- 
ting mechanism owing to the fact that the needle leads of 
the machines are eut at the start with grooves according 
to the gauge which cannot be altered without inserting new 
cylinders, and thus for such machines the manufacturer 
is compelled to install a series of different gauges to suit 
The gauge is 
determined by the size of the needle and its spacing m the 


the trade for winter and summer goods. 


lead is a matter which is ultimately fixed by the size of 
the needle mould. The needles are placed side by side in 
the machine and securely fastened by plates each one of 
which controls a number of needles, these being securely 
fixed in absolute trueness of position and carefully pillared 
preparatory to work. A frequent change of gauge is highly 
undesirable and the best results are secured when the ma- 
chine is set and adjusted to produce one texture and re- 
tained on this class as long as possible. 

In many cases, however, a firm has not the necessary 
equipment off machines to give the light and heavy weight 
fabries necessary for their trade and they may find it nee- 
essary to change the gauge of their machines several times 
a year. In this case we require to secure a new series of 
stitch-forming wheels or burs to the sett of the gauge and 
a lot of needles require to be cast and added to the needle 
eylinder replacing those of the former gauge. This, how- 
ever, is not an occupation to be indulged in as a pastime 
and if the machine is working well on the required fabric 
everything possible should be done to avoid changing the 
adjustment of the machine to a different gauge. The take- 
up motion of the machine is adjustable to various finenesses 
of fabric and the fabric roll usually holds about 50 pounds 
of material for a diameter of about 20 inches before its 
being necessary to empty it and start afresh. Should the 
thread break the machine is fitted with a clever device for 
stopping the frame before it ean press off the work whilst 
there is also a motion for stopping the frame when holes 
are made at the needle ends. 

The parts essential for the operation of loop formation 
on this machine are shown diagrammatically in Figure 2, 
which represents the various wheels composing a “feed” 
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on the machine, this being duplicated all round the eyl- 
inder according to the number of feeds with which it is 
equipped. The view is that of the parts seen from above 
when the needles are indicated by dots arranged in the 
circle and marked N. These are made to revolve in entirety 
when the machine is set in work owing to the bevel gear- 
ing which is fitted into the bottom of the cylinder. This 
means that the fabric revolves with the needles and that 
the various burs and wheels used in stitch formation are 


stationary. The blades of the burr wheels used in making 
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Looe ForMING Parts. 


the stitch are geared into the needles and when the latter 
are set in motion they cause the burr wheels to revolve on 
their own axes. These burr wheels consist of circular 
dises into which are fitted burr blades bent to an angle and 
of a sett which corresponds to the gauge of the frame. 
The various portions may be recognized from Figure 2 
where the thread is given by the letter T as it passes 
through the eye of the thread guide T C from whence it 
goes to the stems of the needles to be sunk into loops. 
At this point the stitches of the former course are down on 
the needle stems and the new yarn is placed above them 
by the thread guide. The sinker burr or loop wheel is 
represented by S B and the blades of this wheel gear in'o 
the needles so that when the thread comes round to this 
point it is pushed between the needles in a horizontal di- 
rection and thus the loops are sunk over the stems. 

The blades of the sinker burr have, however, a further 
function to perform than pushing the yarn between the 
needles and for this are provided with a projecting piece 
which catches the yarn and after sinking it over the needle 
stems draws it up beneath the springs or beards of the 
needles. In British built frames the action of the sinker 
burr is supplemented by the dividing wheel shown at D W 
which is again provided with blades in its cireumference so 
that they engage the yarn again and operate on the sunk 
loops to insure that they are thoroughly evenly sunk be- 
tween the needles. British builders find that this wheel is 
most useful in leveling the stitches and 2xaking them abso- 
lutely unifprm, a precaution which greatly contributes to 
protection of texture and stiteh. 

The equalized loops next pass in sequence to the position 
oceupied by the presser wheel P which is a plain dise ad- 
justed near the needle springs in such a way as to cause 
them to be suitably pressed into their grooves, the newly 
sunk loop or yarn being held securely under the springs. 
Just at the instant that the springs are being pressed the 
landing wheel I. W, arranged nearly opposite the presser 
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dise, pushes the fabric stitches farther up the needle stems 
so that the old loops are landed onto the beards of the 
needles, and when completed the needle springs are freed 
from the action of the presser. 


The stitches in this position 
then reach the cast-off burr C B which is arranged high>r 
up in relation to the needles so that it will draw the fabrie 
off the needle ends and complete the formation of the 
new row of loops. The fabric then passes under a cloth 
wheel or in the ease of British frames the holding down 
iron H I whieh is so adjusted that the fabric goes under 
it and is thus placed in its lower position on the stems of 
the needles. 

To make certain that the work of tne cloth wheel or 
the holding down iron is perfectly performed another wheel 
is placed ir, the ring named the clearing wheel whose fune- 
tion it is to deal with any refractory stitch and push it 
into its proper position down on the needle stems whien 
is essential for the next course of loops, 

All these parts are adjustable by means of the thread 
serews A S attached to the brackets on which they are 
fixed and the correct adjustment of the various wheels and 
burs is of prime importance to effective knitting. From 
the diagram of Figure 2 it will be noted that the stiteh- 
forming parts divide themselves into two distinct classes, 
(a) those which are attached to the outer ring A and (b) 
those attached to the inner ring of the machine B. Of 
these the thread guide T C, sinker burr § B, dividing 
wheel D W and presser wheel P are attached to the outer 
ring whilst the landing wheel and the cast-off burr are at- 
tached to the inner ring; the holding down iron H I is 
attached to the outer ring. 

Off these parts all are visible during the making of 
the fabrie except the two wheels fixed on the inner ring 
and which are under the fabric pushing it up and there- 
fore not seen from above when the fabric is in work. 
The thread guide is usually attached to the same bracket 
as the sinker burr and this adjustment has to be made so 
that the yarn passes exactly to its correct position on 
the needle stems. This is usually a matter of small diifi- 
culty but defects are apt to occur through uneven tension 
being on the thread and this is aecentuated if the bobbin 
is too near the thread guide because the yarn has not suffi- 
cient time to recover from the minute shocks it always un- 
dergoes in unwinding iteslf from the boshin. 

Any jerkiness can be neutralized by having a sufficient 
length of thread between the bobbin and the delivery of the 
yarn as by this means the thread is able to readjust its 
tension before passing into the needles for loop formation. 
For this reason in modern machines it is sought to have the 
yarn passing through several eyes or bars on its way to 
the needles so that the position of the thread may be sta- 
bilized and that the minor variations off tension may be 
evened out before reaching the needles. Also on account 
of the stop motion we require a length of free thread 
which will have time to operate before the fabrie is pressed 
off the needles of the machine. 

The thread should not be fed in too close to the sinker 
burr or a knot will be unable to get through between them 
and breakage will result. The sinker burr is adjusted 
farther in or farther out according to the length of the 
loop desired, but there is also an adjustment in a vertical 
direction which insures that the loop is placed in the cor- 
rect position on the rieedle stem. The best place is that 
the loops are not chocked near the springs of the needles. 
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If the bur is adjusted too low, the loops are not drawn 


properly under the springs and holes will be made in the 


fabric. The blades of the dividing wheel are arranged 
parallel to the needles in a vertical direction and should 
be adjusted so that the blades fall exactly between the nee- 
dies and to the correct position on the yarn. 

One of the most difficult adjustments is the presser and 
with it the landing wheel for they are ultimately connected 
in their motion. The presser can be adjusted farther up 
the needle spring or lower down as required and this ad- 
justment las an important influence on the life of the nee- 
dles. If the presser is too high, then the presser operates 
on the upper part of the needle spring and causes it to 
give out sooner than would be the case if the pressure 
occurred farther down. In a short time the needle springs 
would be found to have lost a considerable amount of 
their elasticity and would fail to return to their normal 
open position after the presser had ceased to act. Also 
the presser has to be adjusted so that it gives the correct 


degree of pressure in a horizontal direction against the 





Fig. 3. Top View or FRAME FOR MAKING FLEECY 
WEBBING. 


spring of the needles, if the wheel is adjusted too far into 
the needle springs the pressure will be excessive and the 
needles will be pushed inwards out of their true position 
whilst the needle springs will soon lose their elasticity 
and necessitate numerous replacements, thus the life of 
the needles is considerably reduced. 

If the presser is placed too low it strikes the landing 
wheel with which it is essential that it should co-operate 
in loop formation. The blades of the landing wheel should 
be so placed as to lift the old stitches onto the springs 
during pressing, if the landing wheel is timed to act a min- 
ute fraction too soon they pass the loops under the springs 
before they are properly pressed and the result is tucked 
stitches. If the landing takes places when the springs are 
only partially closed, split yarn or half stitches are caused 
in the fabric. A similar defect occurs when the landing is 
timed too slow flor then the presser is releasing its push 
on the springs and landing at this instant ‘has the effect of 
pushing the loops under the springs instead of over them. 
The springs of the needles require to be carefully pliared 
into strict alignment at frequent intervals or the blades 
of the wheels get damaged by contact with the ‘springs 


‘Creedmoor. 
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and defective work is a result. The cast-off burr pushes 
the loops completely over the needle ends and its adjust- 
ment is not such a delicate matter. 

[f it is found that the fabric is with difficulty discharg- 
ing its loops, the cast-off burr is raised in position and the 
stitches are more perfectly drawn through. In American 
machines we have in place of the holding down iron, the 
cloth wheel and its object is the same, namely, to hold down 
the fabric on the stems of the needles and allow the new 
yarn to form its loops farther up. 

Figure 3 is a view of a machine of this type.specially 
adapted for making thick fleecy knitted webbing where in 
addition to the ordinary burr wheels for making plain 
stitch, may be distinguished extra pressers, etc., for the pro- 
duction of double fleecy backing. The frame is seen to have 
3 feeds, which will give 3 courses of loops at every revolu- 
tion of the frame. The exact appearance of the inner 
ring and its attachments may be clearly distinguished, and 
the warious adjustment screws on the outer ring are also 
prominent. When fabric is on the machine the wheels at- 
tached to the inner ring are not visible as they are placed 
under the fabric to knock over the loops, 


Among the Knitting Mills. 


It is reported that the Interwoven Hosiery Company, 
of Martinsburg, will move its plant to Fairmont, W. Va. 
The Chamber of Commerce has agreed to donate the land. 
The cause of the removal of the business is given as the 
searcity of girls in Martinsburg to work in the mills. 
It is said that at present only 50 girls can be secured to 
work and 200 are needed. The plant was to have been 
moved a year ago, but the war held it up. 

The New Granville Hosiery Mills Co., Creedmoor, N. 
C., incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000 (of which 
about $15,000 will be paid in at the time of starting oper- 
ations) has secured a lease on a plant and will start im- 
provements immediately, with the expectation of being 
ready to operate by the first of June. The company has 
purehased the Regina Hosiery Manufacturing Co., of Haw 
River, N. C., and will remove the machinery, ete., to 
Eighty lateh needle knitting machines, 4 sew- 
ing machines, 10 ribbers and 15 loopers were insta'led at 
the Regina plant at last report. Men’s and women’s 176 
and 184 needle hosiery will be manufactured, and the com- 
pany expects to sell its product direct. There is to be no 


dye house, the company advises. Electric power will be 


used. The following are the officers of the new concern: 
G. H. Dove, president; N. J. Boddie, treasurer, secretary 


and manager. 

Durham (N. C.) Hosiery Mill No. 1 is erecting a new 
dyehouse. The building is to be a three-story brick struct- 
ure and equipped with the latest dyeing apparatus. 

The Glenn-MeLean Knitting Mills, Gastonia, N. C., 
have been incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000. 
of whieh one-third has been paid in. The incorporators are 
Robert C. McLean, George L. Glenn and Harry Rutter, 
all of Gastonia. 

The Edenton Hosiery Mills, Edenton, N. C., have been 
incorporated with an authorized capital stock of $125,000 
and $30,000 paid in. 
and 53 others, Mr. Webb being the largest stockholder. 


The ineorporators are C, D. Webb 


A company is being organized at Chatsworth, Ga., with 
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capital stock of $50,000 to establish hosiery mill and elee- 
Roy McGinty, J. G. Neely, 
Brooks and others are interested. 


Anderson, Philadelphia, Va., have recently 


tric light and power plants. 
am 2 

Brooks « 
inaugurated operations in a new mill at Coral and Williams 
women’s hosiery. James 


Streets, tor the manutacture of 


Brooks and R. J. Anderson head the company. 

The Paul Guenther Knitting Company, Passaic, N. J., 
has 
gage int 
W. Stone, H. A. 
corporators. 

The Metric 
organized, is 


Elevent 


and 


with a capital of $200,000 to en- 


been incorporated 


e manufacture of hosiery, underwear, ete. John 


Black, and John R. Turner are the in- 


Read ng, Pa., recently 


Mills, Ine., 
for the operation of a plant at 


Hosiery 
planning 
production of men’s 


Marion streets for the 


nosiery. M. M. 
company, 
Mills, 


with a capital of 


and 
women’s Kalback is president and 
manager of the 


Moss 


been incorporated 


has 


Hamburg, N. Y., 
$25,000 to operate a 


Knitting Ine., 


plant for the manufacture of knit goods. T., and E., and 
William Moss are the incorporators. 
Chapman Knitting Mills, 68 East 
street, New York, have recently completed 
addition 


788 MeLean avenue, Yonkers, N. Y., about 


One Hundredth 
rtv-first 


le erection of a new two-story 


t is also proposed to make alterations and 


e existing works at this location. Con- 


Riger 


York, 


awarded to the 


New 


een 


work as 
(ompany, Ine , 7 avenue, 
about $20,000. 


New York, has been incor 
al of $25,000 to operate a local plant 
Black, Clyde 


incorpora Ors. 


Knitting Malls, 


Alton 


knit Foods, 
Schwartz are the 
Manufacturing Company, Dillsburg, Pa., 


completed t installation of fourteen new 


nes i t to prov de for inereased ¢a 


company factures men’s women’s and 


osiery 


Albany, N. Y., has re 


inv Knitting Company, 


State of an 


it thre secretary ol 


ation from $15,000 to $30,000, to pro 


business expansion, 


Mills, Ine., 


with 


veneral 
\rr Te c 


articles of 


Knitting Philadelphia, Pa., 


f 
as filet 


ncorporatior a capital of $25,000 


manufacture of knit goods. 


Morris 


to operate a plant for the 


Jacob Grass, A. Titleman, and Rirkin are the in 


corporators. 

Ine., New York, has 
incorporated with a capital of $50,000 to operate a 
William Stam 


E. C. Davidson, and G. Cammez are the incorporators. 


The Lorraine Hosiery Company, 
bet n 
plant for the manufacture of hosiery, ete. 
son, 

The Eleetrie Knitting Company, Cohoes, N. Y., op2rat- 
ing in the building on Ontario street formerly occupied by 
the Victor Knitting Mills, is now engaging at capacity on 
a 50-hour per week schedule, divided into five working days 


of 10 hours per day. It is understood that the company 
Las a large number of orders on hand which will keep its 
The company special- 


cloths other 


mills busy for some months to come. 


knitted and 


izes in the production of wash 
knitted specialties. 

Thomas Roe, formerly engaging as superintendent of the 
MeCallum Hosiery Company, Florenve, Mass., and associ- 
are understood to be organizing a new company to 


ales, 


operate a local plant for the manufacture of hosiery. 
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Worley & Thrush, Shippensburg, Pa., have recently 
completed plans for the inauguration of operations in a 
new local knitting mill for the production of knit goods. 





Swatow Pineapple Cloth. 


Although manufacture of cloth from pineapple fibre is 
a minor industry of the Swatow district of China, a brief 
description of it may be of interest. In Fengshun district 
there are pineapple plantations specially cultivated for the 
fibre. Kityang district also produces fibre, the annual es- 
timated production of both distriets being valued at $30,000 
$24,000). The of the 


show a considerable import from native ports 


(U. S. figures Maritime Customs 


principally 


Hainan Island, so dealers say. In 1913 this import was 


49,867 pounds, in 1914 457,200 pounds, and in 1917 2490, 
933 pounds. The trade also claims that a small supply 
of fibre, inferior grade, comes from Formosa, its average 
$30,000 (U. S. $24,000). The 


S. $56) per picul 


annual value being about 
present price of imported fibre is $70 (1 
(13313 pounds), while the 1913 price was about $50 per 
pieul and the 1917 price $60. 

The 


pre CESS, 


extraction of the fibre from the 
The 


lime water, then taken out and scraped with a piece of 


leaf is a simple 


ereen leaf is first soaked in a solution of 


broken chinaware or glass, the seraping motion being away 
from the operator and toward the pomted end of the leaf. 


The fibres are then pulled out by using the thumb nail 


and forefinger, and, after being soaked in water and washed, 


ire sun bleached. One hundredweight of leaves will give 


about a pound of fibre. One workman with one or two 


ll, pounds of fibre per day. 


1) cents 


minor assistants ean prepare 


The wage of an average workman is (U, S. $0.3: 


per day. 


For weaving into eloth the fibre must be made into 


thread, which process is the following: The worker, invari- 
ably a woman, selects sufficient fibre for one day’s work and 
half 


size at the thick 


fresh water for about an hour. The fibre 


SOaKS If 1n 


is split into threads of the desired end 


and pulled apart. Two threads are then joined by doubling 


the small end over the thick end o¢ another thread and 


rolling on the knee. The only twisting is where the threads 
are joined, This process is repeated until the desired length 


is obtained, the thread being run into a basket and later 


sundried, The 
When run onto bobbins and spools it is ready for weaving. 


loose thread is then wound into a ball. 


Jute and ramie threads are made in the same w-y. 

The native loom is used entirely in weaving this eloth. 
The ordinary width of the cloth is between 15 and 16 inehes 
18 and 20 inches, which 


of the cloth 


and the maximum width between 
varies 
erades are made. The 


eents (U. S. 


is called “special” width. The lengtl 
100 feet. 


wholesale price ranges between 15 


between 80 and Various 
present 
$0.12) per yard for the coarse and 24 cents (U.S. $0.192) 
Sometimes to add tv the appearanes 
the This 


per yard for the fine. 
of the eloth 
cloth is widely used for summer clothing. 


ramie thread is used for woof. 


“One concern employing approx’mately 40,000 people 
has not discharged a single person because of his physical 
condition for What is possible for this 


eonecern is possible for you, Mr. Emplover, 


several years. 
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TOLHURST EXTRACTORS 


are always found running smoothly, quietly, efficiently—with- 
out any fuss—doing their work uninterruptedly, day in and 
day out, in war or in peace—boom or panic. They have run 
like this since 1852, and, each succeeding year, have run better. 


There are few things in this world that one can tie to, but among 


them is the 


TOLHURST EXTRACTOR 
Built Right — Sold Right — Found Right 


TOLHURST MACHINE WORKS 


Troy, N. Y. New York Office Established 1852 
111 Broadway 
SOUTHERN REP., WESTERN REP., CANADIAN REP., 
Fred H. White, John S. Gage, W. J. Westaway Co., 


Realty Bldg., Hartford Bldg., Sun Life Bldg., 
Charlotte, N. C. Chicago, Ill. Hamilton, Ont. 
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you can own 
‘steel hands--”’ 


you can only hire 
human labor. With the 
labor shortage, the ma- 
chine assumes new im- 
portance. The 





“FOX WELL” Pneumatic 
Guider and Feeder 


replaces“human hands” 
with “fingers of steel” 
that guide accurately 
and surely, fabrics to 
machines or rolls. And 
they’re “always on the 
job” and work without 
wages. 
We'll send the ‘‘Foxwell’’ 
Book if you say so. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH 
& SONS CO. 


Established 1820 
PHILADELPHIA 


Te Canadian Representative: 
Turk’s “s ad BI a W.J. Westaway Company. 
Hamilton, Ont. Can. 
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ELAHUNT 
yeing Machiner 


E first revolving cylinder dyeing machine 
made and operated in this country was man- 
ufactured by the Delahunty Dyeing Machine Com- 
pany. Since the year 1880 we have given to the 
textile industry many superior machines for dye- 
ing, bleaching and ‘oxidizing raw stock cotton, 
waste stock, linters and articles of knitted con- 
struction. 
In. our circulating machines, sulphur and cold vat colors are 
dyed with perfect success. The Brandwood System of dyeing 
warp on beams, as used in the works of the Elton Cop Dyeing 
Co., of Bury, England, has been delegated solely to this estab- 
lishment for the manufacture and sale in the United States. 
This machine will dye at one operation one to twelve beams 
of indigo, hydron, indanthrene and other oxidation colors, be- 
sides ssing other valuable features which aid production 
and lower the cost of dyeing. 
The machines of our manufacture of greatest import to the 
textile industry are: 


Revolving Cylinder Raw Stock Dyeing Machinery. 
Revolving Cylinder Hosiery Dyeing and Bleaching Machines. 


Hosiery, Oxidizing and Tom Tom Machines 


Special machines are made for aniline, sulphur, indigo and 
other vat celors. 


Delahunty Dyeing 


Machine Company 
Pittston, Pa. 


BOSSON & LANE 


Manufacturing Chemists 


Specializing 
in 
BLEACHING 


DYEING 
SIZING 
AND 
FINISHING 
TEXTILES 


Works and Office 
Atlantic, Massachusetts 
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DO XOU DRY HOSIERY? 


On the Proctor operator just puts 


Automatie Board- the stockings on 


ing, Drying and and the Proctor 
Stripping Machine Automatic does 
for Hosiery, one the rest. It dries 


man ean board as the stockings, then 
many stockings as automatically 


two men are able strips them from 


to board in the the forms and 


old = way. The 


counts them into 


piles of twelve. 


The Proctor WayReduces LaborCos{s 


FIGURE IT OUT FOR YOURSELF 


If you are using 


STEAM BOARDS 


cnemgmcan dey )XLO=(  iietha 


Prost! Gutomatic 





Ifyou are usin 


DRY BOXES 


ene man can han- a= the Aame man can 
dle in dry boxes xJZ= P — — ‘ 


THESE FIGURES ARE GUARANTEED CORRECT. 


PPoctor. For Hosiery 


A Proctor Automatie in your plant will soon pay for itself. It is the fastest 
and most efficient hosiery dryer. No wear or tear. No seconds or pig-ears. 
Operator need not be experienced. The Proctor Automatic insures sanitary 


conditions. 
x Also, there is a Proctor Dryer for every textile drying need. Name the 
material you want to dry and let the Proctor Organization serve you. 


The PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE MACHINERY CO, 


PHILADELPHIA, 4 ~ PA. 


Seventh Street and Taber Road. 
CHICAGO, ILL. CHARLOTTE, N. C. PROVIDENCE, BR. I. 
Hearst Building. Realty Building Howard Building. 
HAMILTON, ONT., CAN., W. A. Westaway Co., Sun Life Bldg. 
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ARGENT DRYERS mark progress in Dryer Development comparable to that 

made in other fields of mechanical endeavor. 

They are favored with a natural preference because they are designed on basic 
principles of air circulation, conveying, and general drying apparatus construction, 
which have had the approval of discriminating mill men and drying engineers for 

many years. 


In the 


Sargent Dryer 


these principles have been 
combined and _ refined, 
making a complete ma- 
ehine which is unexcelled. 

For drying cotton, lint- 
ers, wool, hair, flax and 
other classes of raw ma- 
terial. 


C. G. SARGENT SONS Corp., S®4NITEVILLE 


FRED H. WHITE, Soathern Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


VICTOR MILL STARCH 


9 oa 
The Weaver’s Friend 

[t boils thin—it penetrates the warps—increases breaking strength and carries 
the weight into the cloth. Being thoroughly washed free of gluten and other 
foreign matter it gives a bleach and finish to the goods that you can get from 
no other starch. 

A trial order will convince you that VICTOR STARCH has no equal on the 
market. 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY, Columbus, Ohio 


Southern Agent: MR. JAMES H. MAXWELL, Greenville, S. C. 


If you are not already using VICTOR STARCH call on our representative for a demonstration at your convenience 
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Wash Tub or Loom 


Where is their time more valuable? 























Over the wash tub doing the family’s weekly washing— 
Or—at the loom while the mill does the laundry work ? 
This is the question most mill owners are asking themselves 
today. 

Production charts have shown that on the days when the 
family washing is due, output takes a decided drop, due to the 
women workers staying home. This is particularly marked 
where whole families are employed. 

The Mill Village Laundry has solved this wash day problem 
for many mill executives. It is a complete laundry plant 
owned and operated by the mill to do the employees’ washing. 
In most mills the work is done at cost. 

In those plants where the Mill Village Laundry was installed, 
1esults were evident immediately. The line of production 
showed a steady increase until it was uniform from week to 
week. The increased profits from the greater output paid a 
handsome interest on the investment. 

Perhaps you are confronted with the same difficulty. We have 
men on our staff who have made a special study of mill condi- 
tions. They will be glad to give you the benefit of their ex- 
perience. ‘The facts are interesting. Write for them today. 


The American Laundry Machine Company 
Specialty Department, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

H. G. MAYER, Southern Agent, - Realty Building, Charlotte, N. C. 
Also manufacturers of the American Hydro 


Extractor—Automatic Underwear Press—Rotary 
Hosiery-Press—Rotary Fulling and Dyeing Machines. 
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AVON is a solvent for the textie in 
Z dustry. It can be used on all kinas of 

animal and vegetable fibre with abso 
lutely ho injurious effect on the fibre or the 
receptacle in which it is used. 

The knit goods trade particularly are con 
stantly troubled with oil spots, dirt and 
graphite, some mills getting as high as 30% 
spots in hosiery, while the underwear man 
ufacturer is clmost as badly off. 

Soap will remove light vegetable oils, but 
is not satisfactory for the mineral oils and 
is worse than useless for graphite. 

Zavon is the natural solvent for such 
foreign matter, It contains one of the most 
powerful solvents known, and its action on 
fats, oils, and waxes is almost instantaneous. 
Zavon will reduce your spot account 99% at 
a very slight cost. It gives a better hand 
and body to the goods than any other similar 
product in use today and the unevenness of 
shade to the finished dyed fabric due to im- 
proper circulation and penetration is reduced 
to a minimum where Zavon is used in the 
preparatory treatment. 

We shall be glad to furnish a sample for 
trial on request. 


ZAVON, inc.,413 Baltic St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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We have a limited number We furnish prompt and 
of booklets entitled “Four accurate service im _ our 
Years Work” which we will laboratories and are willing 
gladly send to those inter- at all times to assist in the 
ested in the progress of the solution of any dyeing 
Coal Tar Color Industry in problem. 

England. 











We offer a complete line of dyes made by 


LEVINSTEIN, Ltd. 
of Manchester, England Established 1865 


YD Seeinslén le Src 


74 India St., Boston, Mass. 
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H. A. METZ & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
122 Hudson St., New York 


Boston Philadelphia © Chicago Charlotte 
Providence Montreal San Francisco Atlanta 


PRODUCTS: 

Dyestuffs, Colors, Intermediates, Sizing 
and Finshing Materials, Etc. 
Dyestuffs, Colors, Sizing and Finishing Materials 
PRODUCED BY 
CONSOLIDATED COLOR & CHEMICAL CO. 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Dyestuffs and Intermediates 
PRODUCED BY 


CENTRAL DYESTUFF AND CHEMICAL CO. 
NEWARK, N. J. 
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Du Pont 


American Dyestuffs 
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OCC 


for TEXTILES, PAPER, 
PAINTS, LEATHER and 
PRINTINGINKS 
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The Du Pont oval stands for over 
a century's experience in the man- 
ufacture of products with the 
prestige of leadership in every 
chosen field. It is your guarantee 
of the excellence and dependability 
of Du Pont American Dyestuffs. 
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Dyestuffs Sales Department: 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Home Office: 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Plants, warehouses and sales offices in the principal business centers 
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Principal Du Pont Products 


For information address Advertising Division, Du Pont, Wilmington, Delaware. 


DYESTUFFS: Coal Tar Dyestuffs and Dyestuff Intermediates. CHEMICALS: Pyroxylin 
Solutions, Ethers, Bronzing Liquids, Acids, Tar Distillates, Alums, Bte. EXP LOSIVES: 
Industrial, Agriculture and Sporting. LEATHER SUBSTITUTES: Fabrikoid, Rayntite 
Top Material, Fairfield Rubber Clothe PYROXYLIN PLASTICS: Transparent, Shell and 
Ivory Py-ra-lin, Py-ra-lin Specialties, -CLEANABLE COLLARS AND CUFFS, PAINTS, 
VARNISHES, PIGMENTS, LITHOPONE, COLORS IN OIL, STAINS, FILLERS, 
LACQUERS AND ENAMELS. 
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Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of 


COTTON YARNS 


In Skein and Warp. 


Our 39 years of experience in Dyeing, Bleaching and Mercerizing de- 
serves your patronage, and when you put your processing in our hands you 
can always be sure of the most perfect results. The most superior quality 
of mercerizing is turned out. The highest grade dyes are used for colors 
and fast black on mercerized yarns of every description. Clean and Bloomy 


FAST BLACK for silk goods—the deep blue tone desired. 


_ Silk scroop, given to yarns when required at no extra charge. Purest 
bleaching for piece dye work. Fancy colors dyed to match samples. 


WINDING on cones, paper cop tubes for the shuttle, beams, parallel 
tubes and jack spools. 50,000 pounds capacity per day. 


Prompt Deliverses Guaranteed 


HOME BIEACH SDYE WORKS 


CORPORATED E.J.McGaughey 


P.B.McM 
Pres. oad Trees PAWTUCKET, R. I. Vice Pres. and Med 
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The Grasselli Chemical Company 









““Dyestuff Department’’ 







Works at Grasselli, N. . 















Albany, N. Y. Formerly Owned by 
Providence, R. I. The Bayer Co., Inc. 


SULPHUR COLORS: Black, Blue, Brown, Green 










Direct Cotton Colors, Acid and Chrome Colors 


MONOPOL OIL 






Bichromate of Soda Sodium Sulphide 







Zinc Dust, Chemicals and Acids 








BRANCH OFFICES: 





New York Philadelphia Birmingham, Charlotte Boston 

Chicago Cleveland Cincinnati St. 

Detroit New Orleans Milwaukee St 
The GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO., Limited 
Toronto Hamilton Montreal : 





STOCKS CARRIED AT ALL PRINCIPAL POINTS 
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Medal Received at the 


World’s Columbian Exposition 





Largest factory of sizing, finishing and weighting 
materials of America 


Weightening Materials 


Lancashire Acme Size Fillerine Weightening Softener 


Specials 
Special Warp Size 1809 B Slashing Oils Rectified Tallow 


Sizing and Finishing Materials 

Gums Compounds Softeners 

Gum G. Victor Compound Bradford Grease 
Gum Export Sizeolium Soluble Tallow 
Kleister Gloria Warp Size Softening Oils 
Scotch Gum Manchester Size Arabol Tallow 
Polishing Gum Pearl Sizing Sphinx Softener 
Yorkshire Gum Scotch Size Soluble Oil 


Arabol Hosiery Finish B. G. 


Tell us what you make. We will tell you what to use. 
We manufacture for all counts and constructions in Weavingand Finishing 


Arabol Manufacturing Company 
100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 


Southern Sales Agent, CAMERON McRAE, CONCORD, N. C. 
Representative, Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee: Guy L. Melchor, Atlanta, Ga. 
Representative, South Carolina: R. P. Gibson, Greenville, S, C. 
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ESTABLISHED 1815. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO, Inc. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. NEW YORK, N. Y 
BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, ‘PA. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


Starches, Gums, Dextrine, Alizarine 
Assistant, Soluble Oil, Soap 


And Every Known Material from Every Part of the World for 


Thread or any Fabric. 


Special Attention Given by Practical Men to Specialties for 


Sizing, Softening, Finishing and Weighting 


Cotton, Woolen and Worsted Fabrics combining the latest European and 
American methods. 


We Believe There is No Problem in 


SIZING OR FINISHING 
That We Cannot Solve. 


FORMULAS for the best method of obtaining any DESIRED 
FINISH on any fabric cheerfully given. 
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EFFICIENCY and ECONOMY are the watch-words today. 
Modern mill men who hold to this motto are discarding ordinary, 
imperfectly refined starches and selecting those special types best 
suited for their individual conditions. 


Some desire increased weight, all need increased strength and 
better weaving qualities for the warp. 


You know the result you seek. We know and can provide the 
proper type of Starch. 


Kasle Finishing 
C. P. SPECIAL FAMOUS N 
BLEACHING and FINISHING PLANTS have learned that 


“any old’”’ STARCH or DEXTRINE will not do the work. To se- 
cure the proper ‘“‘feel’’, the desired weight, the attractive finish, care- 
ful discrimination must be exercised in selecting 


STARCHES AND DEXTRINES 


We manufacture all approved varieties. 


900 MILL 400 MILL 


BLUE RIVER CRYSTAL 
DEXTRINES and GUMS 


Corn Products Refining Co. 


New York 
Southern Office Greenville, § 


__ Starch— 
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ANNAN AAPA 


ANRC CHEMISTS 
JAMES A. BRANEGAN, President S. G. DAVENPORT, Secretary. 


1404-1410 N. FRONT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Made in America by American Chemists 


SE TRADE MARK ES REGISTERED 


Turkey Red Oil in Sulphur Dye Bath 


Removes the Bronzy Color 


Produces Deeper and more Brilliant Colors 
Makes Hosiery Boarding Easy and 
The Finished Product Soft 


KIER OIL 


Used in Boil to Remove Oil Stains and Natural Greases. 
Opens up fibre so that less chlorine does the Bleaching 
Produces a Softer Finished Bleach 


KALI CHLORINE NEUTRALIZER 


(Endorsed by Leading Bleachers) 
Prevents Tender Bleached Goods 


Used as an anti chlor. 
A dry powder—keeps indefinitely—easy to use. 


HYDROSULPHITE 


For Vat Colors and Stripping 


Chemical Questions Pertaining to Textile Industry Answered Free of Charge. 
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American Dyestuffs 
in 1919 


e hare COMPANY was founded to provide America 
with a permanent dye-stuff industry. Its pre- 
decessors were the pioneers in American color 


production. The war brought not only the oppor- 
tunity but the necessity for the development of this 
accumulated experience. Upon this experience has 
been built a structure in personnel and in equipment 
not bettered by any European works. 

The obligation resting upon us during the war was 
to produce quantity. The emergency needs of the 
Government and of the textile industry demanded first 
attention. The building of our immense plants had to 
go on hand in hand. Today we are producing some 


60 intermediate products and over 160 different colors. 


Type for type these products are as fine in quality as 
any ever imported. 

Out of our Research Department must come the 
future progress of the Company. Its past years of 
steady upbuilding and devoted service will become 
evident as better and newer types advance into the 
semi-manufacturing, and ultimately to the full manu- 
facturing scale of production. Several very important 
types to be available in 1919 have already been an- 
nounced. We know the needs of the country by rea- 
son of years of service which our selling units have 
devoted to the textile industry, and the research which 
we undertake is dictated in the interest of the textile 
user. 

Primarily and logically, the American coal-tar color 
industry is a servant of the great American textile man- 
ufacturers, whose annual product runs into the hun- 


dreds of millions. It is the needs of the great army of 


textile consumers that we serve. It is the voice of the 
textile manufacturer to whom we listen. It is because 
the great American investment in textile manufacture 
must be insured against loss for all time, that an 
American dyestuff industry has been born to serve the 
Government with explosives for war, and with colors 
for textiles and allied industries in both peace and 


war. 


ational Aniline & Chemical Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Main Sales Offices: 21 Burling Slip, 
New York 


Southern Office and Warehouse 
236 West First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


COTTON 


Slashing Costs Slashed 


by using 


Amalol and Liberty Gum 


in your size 
These two “Amalie’’ Brand Textile Products 
boast of numerous users among the South's 


leading cotton mills. 


You Can Be Sure That 


The tensile strength of the fibre will be 
increased 15 to 20%. 

Shedding and mildew will be whoily 
eliminated. 

Better and more uniform whites will be 
obtained. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


Textile Department 
262 Pearl St., New York, U. S. A. 


Branches in all important cities. 


Also Manufacturers of ‘‘Amalie’’ Lubricating Oils 
and Greases 





FRANK HEMINGWAY, Inc. 


115 Broadway 
NEW YORK CITY 


Dyestuffs, Chemicals 


MALACHITE GREEN CRYS. 
VICTORIA BLUE B CONC. 
DIRECT FAST YELLOW 
SULPHUR BLUE CONC. 
DIRECT FAST PINK Y 
DIRECT FAST ROSE B 
AURAMINE 0-00 


Intermediates, 


Quality of all shipments guaranteed. 


Our laboratory will solve your dyeing 
problems. 


FACTORY: BOUND BROOK, N. J. 
WAREHOUSE: - - 27 THAMES ST., N. Y. C. 
BRANCHES: - BOSTON, MASS., AND LONDON, ENG. 
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Since 1870 


Warren Soaps have gained 
steadily in prestige and to- 
day they are pre-eminent. 
—This result has been 
achieved by years of the 
most severe and exacting 
tests by every mill require- 
ment. 

—Therefore we offer 
Warren Soaps as_ the 
standard of perfection with 
nothing to fear by the 
keenest of Competition. 


Perhaps you, 
too, would 


COTTON 
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CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS 


COLORS, GUMS, OILS 
FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
ACID, BASIC, DIRECT, CHROME 
and SULPHUR COLORS; “CIBA” 
and “CIBANONE” FAST VAT DYES 


A. KLIPSTEIN & COMPANY 


644-652 Greenwich Street NEW YORK CITY 


HOLLAND ANILINE CO.| | Invest 


HOLLAND, MICH. Industry is rapidly working back 
to peace production and produc- 
tion means money. Money— 
Basic and Sulphur Colors wealth—can be replaced, but 
lives never. 
Holland Methylene Blue BB The Victory Liberty Loan rep- 
Holland Methyl Violet B resents lives saved, soldiers 
he eee ee returned to their homes un- 
Holland Basic Brown Y-R.-RR harmed. 
Holland Basic Blue BB-R. RR Everyone gives thanks that our 
ns | casualties were no greater—but 
Holland Sulphur Brilliant Blue just how far will you go to 
Holland Sulphur Dark Brown / prove it ? 
Holland Sulphur Yellow Brown ! The Victory Liberty Loan is 
} your chance. 
| How much will you take ? 
Owned and controlled exclusively | ICTORY 


by Americans. | LIBERTY LOAN 


Manufacturers of 
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ATLANTIC DYESTUFF COMPANY 


We believe and therefore assert that we 
make the best and the largest amount of 


SULPHUR BLACK 


AND 


SULPHUR BLUE 


produced in the United States. 


To any actual consumer doubtful of this we will 
send free, express prepaid, a ten pound sample for 
actual testing. 


We also make excellent 


DIRECT COLORS, Etc. 


Stocks carried in New York, Boston 


and Philadelphia 


ATLANTIC DYESTUFF COMPANY 


88 Ames Building, BOSTON, MASS. 


New York Office: 


Factory: 
230 West 13th Street. 


Burrage, Mass. 
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Douglas 
Textile 
Starches 


A Special Grade For Every 
Specification 


Supreme in quality. Maximum in results. 


Douglas Textile Starches are the recognized standard for all sizing pur- 
poses. i$ 

Douglas Starches are chemically pure. No gelatinized particles, crust- 
ings or foreign substance. They possess unusual strength and run abso- 
lutely uniform. 

Maximum efficiency cannot be obtained without the starch suited to 
your requirements. Douglas offers you a special made-to-order service. 


If among the Douglas standard grades there is none that fills your needs, 
our starch experts are placed at your disposal. They will confer with 
you in working out a formula that meets your exact needs. 


Write us today for our price list and full particulars. Or better still, set a 
day for one of our experts to call on you to discuss any special require- 
ments you may have. 


Douglas Company 


Manufacturers of Corn Products 


SOUTHERN OFFICE Cedar Rapids, lowa, U.S. A. EASTERN OFFICE 


Greenville, S. C., 
Masonic Bldg. 15 Park Row 





























HANA that we now have a complete line of SULPHUR 
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WE ANNOUNCE 








COLORS, s vitable for all kinds of wash goods. 
We especially call your attention to ou 





HOLLAND SULPHUR BLUE 


which we believe to be the brightest SULPHUR 
BLUE on the market today. Our other Sulphur 
Colors are 
SULPHUR BROWN 
SULPHUR GREEN 
SULPHUR YELLOW 
SULPHUR BLACK 
PRIMULINE 








which makes a complete line for wash goods of 
all kinds. 


We also carry a complete line of 
BASIC, DIRECT, OIL, SULPHUR 

CHROME and ACID COLORS 

ANILINE SALT and ANILINE OIL and 
a complete line of other heavy chemicals suitable 
for all dyed goods is carried in stock. 

Ask for dyed and product samples and let us 
prove our contentions. 

Stock of Sulphur Black carried in Charlotte, 
N. C., and Atlanta, Ga., for quick deliveries. 


BEN R. DAB8S, SOUTHERN MANAGER 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Main Office, 299 Broadway, New York City. 
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Company 


COTTON SOFTENER STEAM BLACK 
SOLUBLE OIL INDIGO EXTRACT ACETATE OF CHROME 
SPECK DYE ACETATE OF ALUMINA 


SELLING AGENTS FOR: 


The Stamford Extract Mfg. Co., New York 


LOGWOOD EXTRACT OSAGE ORANGE 


BLACK DYE QUEBRACHO EXTRACT FUSAGE EXTRACT 
FUSTIC EXTRACT GAMBIER EXTRACT 


CUTCH EXTRACT MYRABOLAN EXTRACT 


W. F. SYKES & CO., NEW YORK 


American Agents for ST. DEMIS DYESTUFF & CHEMICAL CO., FRANCE 
Aniline and Alizarine Colors 


WILLIAM PETTUS MILLER, MILFORD, VA. 


Sumac Extract 


THE YANCEY BARK CO. 


Charlottesville, Greenwood and Fredericksburg, Va. 
Chestnut Oak Bark and Chestnut Wood Extracts 


WARNER CHEMICAL WORKS, Warner N. H. 


Black Iron Liquor 
Offices. 88 Broad Street, BOSTON. Laboratory: 113 Broad Street, BOSTON. 
81 Beecher Street, ATLANTA, GA. Wareheuse: 95 Wendell Street, BOSTON 
$s 


Mr. W. H. Boien, Southern Representative. 


““COTTON MILL MACHINERY CALCULATIONS”’ 


VERY Textile Man 

should have these ref- 
erence books. They cover 
in a detailed and thorough 
manner all caleulations 
necessary to be made on 
any cotton mill machinery 
manufactured in the United 
States and constitue one of 
the best references on this 
subject obtainable. 


The two volumes are illustrated 
with 45 diagrams and contain 21 
reference tables. 


As the value of a book lies in its 
contents and not in a faney cover, 
we have put these two volumes 
out in a strong, serviceable paper 
binding. You ean secure them in 
conjunction with a subscription to 


COTTON. 


Write for circulars and 
full information. 
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Here’s the Fan Wheel 


That Has Made These Reversible Fans 
So Universally Successful in Cotton Mills 


This fan wheel is the secret of the success of our reversi- 
ble fans for conveying Cotton, Wool, Rags and Stringy Ma- 
terial of any kind. 

This fan wheel is constructed with a cone-shape back of 
east iron with sheet steel blades cast solid. Note the short 
overhang, which makes the fan run smoothly without vibra- 

tion. This wheel offers less resistance to material passing through than any other wheel. It 
handles long, stringy material just as good as short material or lint. 


And it’s reversible. 


The fan is built solid and runs without a tremor at maximum speed. No buckling of suction at high 
speed. No rivets to work loose. Universal] adjustment of bearings, not simply up and down. 


Made in any size, from 30 to 60 inch. 
Folder R. F. explains fully. Ask for it today. Our catalogs No. 65 and 
67 show complete line of fans and blowers for every class of work. 
We have a large stock of repair parts which 
can be shipped at a moment’s notice. 


The New York Blower Co. 


Main Office: Archer Ave. and Canal Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Works: BUCYRUS, OHIO. 


Leader-Mews Bidg. Ridge Arcade Bidg. 502 Plymouth Bidg.303 B. F. Jones Bidg. 370 Central Ave. 
Clevelaad, 0. Kansas City, Me. Minneapolis, Ming. Pittsburgh. Pa. East Orange, N. J. 


E. C. Atkins Co., Memphis, Tenn., Southern Representatives. 


WHiITINS VILLE 
SPINNING RING CO. 


WHIITINS WILLE MAZ2- 


lt Aloall “ 





For Ring Spinning and Twisting Frames 
Easily adjusted. 
Extreme accuracy and permanence of setting. 
Cheapest of them all. 
Mail guide-block for free sample. 


Patented and manufactured by 


THE |, E. PALMER COMPANY 


Middletown, - Connecticut 


Thedmeasiogn Audit Co. 


FPF. W. LAFPRENTZ, C. P. A., Pres. 
H. M. RICE, C. P. A., Vice-Pres, 
A. FP, LAFRENTZ, Secy. & Treas. 

NEW YORK—100 Broadway (Home Office). 

83rd St. and 5th Ave., Waldorf-Astoria. 

ATLANTA BRANOCH—1018-1017 4th National Bank Building. 

CHICAGO—Marquette Building. 

BOSTON—P. O. Square Bidg. 

PHILADELPIA—Bellevue Court Bldg. 

BALTIMORE—Garrett Bldg. 

WASHINGTON, [.. C.—Colorado Building. 

NEW ORLEANS—Maison Blanche. 

RICHMOND, VA.—American National Bank Building. 

LONDON, E. C.—50 Gresham St., Bank. 

MILWAUKEE—Loan & Trust Bldg. 

SCRANTON—County Bank Bldg. 

Specialists in Cost Systems and Manufacturing Accounts. 


C. B. BIDWELL, C. P. Po Resident Vice-President 


sees > I 869 
Amdit, New York 
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Cleaning Outfit 
for Cotton Waste 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR S9. 
This outfit will open and clean all kinds of Cotton 
Waste, such as sweeps, fly or strips, removing the 
dirt and dust, also nails, straws, ring travelers, etc. 


We also build the Shaughnessy Waste Reclaimer for 
use in connection with the above, for recovering spinning 
stock. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR S 90. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


AMERICAN 


SUPPLY COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Loom Harness, 
Weaving Reeds, 
Oak Tanned Leather 
Belting, Strapping, 
Etc. 


We make a specialty ef Harness tor 
Warp Drawing Machines 


NOTE—No orders too large for our capacity. 


None too small to receive careful attention. 


What THE SALVATION ARMY Does to 


HELP HUMANITY 


It feeds the hungry—clothes the ragged—houses the homeless— 
cleanses the unclean—cheers the cheerlss—heals the sick. 

It conducts Rescue Homes—Day Nurseries—Lodging Houses for 
Down and Outers—Homes for the Helpless Aged—Fresh-Air 
Farms—Free Clinics, 

For more than half a century it has fought a winning fight for 
the poor and the lowly, meeting in the early morning the 
emergencies born the night before 

The Salvation Army, back from war, has resumed its fight against 
misery and poverty in American cities on a larger scale than 
ever. 

The Army has proven itself worthy and efficient. 


Back It Up As It Backs Up Our Doughboys! 


THE SALVATION ARMY HOME SERVICE FUND 
Ay 19 diate 26. 
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BELTING 


“Solid Woven” 










Performs 
Around 
The 
World 









Making the right kind 


of a mill village 






UR job at Hogansville was to make 






the village a better place to live 


It was an ordinary mill village with rather 







more than its share of dirt, disease and 






discontent. 






We began by painting. ‘Then we fixed 


up the standing houses in good shape and 






built many new ones. Plenty of room 






was left for gardens and lawns. We 







planted trees and shrubbery, graded 





streets, laid sidewalks, installed water 





and sewer systems, put all wires under- 








sround. Playgrounds were made, in- . 
: 4 ; - bh: bh @ Wherever you find Stanley Belting you'll find 
cluding a es es over whic a it giving the utmost satisfaction, cas every way, 
community house will be erected. A under the most adverse and trying conditions. 






dispensary was built and equipped. 
@ Stanley Belting is a solid woven cotton belt- 


ing, impregnated with a special compound. This 





Today, Hogansville is a joy to the eye. 
Workers like to live there. They take 






Stanley treatment gives it moisture proof pro- 







pride in their homes. They work better pertins; capatle 6f withitanding such damaging 
and earn more money. Production in fumes as are found in bleacheries, dye-houses 
the mill is ’way up and labor turnover is and finishing plants. 






down to a minimum. 
@ The most flexible belt; clings tothe pulleys, 











his is but one of the many housing producing a greater arc of contact, transmitting 
problems embraced in Lockwood, Greene more horsepower at less tension. Does not 
LOCKWOOD & Co.’s experience. Right planning is harden with age. 
¢ , - ° 
important. When you first consider : ; 
BUILDING h P ‘ ; ; ae ; @ Stanley Belting is being used in more than 
ORESK s P 4 § y 1e - ° , . , 
RESIGHT ousing in your industry is the time 250 bleaching, dying and finishing plants where 
when our experience should be of greatest it is giving satisfaction and more dollar for dol- 
value to you. lar value. We want you to know more about 





this good belting. Write. 


LOCKWOOD, GREENE & CO. Stanley Belting Corporation 
ENGINEERS 32-40 S. Clinton Street 


CHICAGO 







BOSTON, 60 FEDERAL STREET CHICAGO, 78S. DEARBORN STREET 
ATLANTA, HEALEY BUILDING NEW YORK, 101 PARK AVENUE 


LOCKWOOD, GREENE & CO. OF CANADA, LTD., MONTREAL, P. Q 


COMPAGNIE LOCKWOOD, GREENE, PARIS, FRANCI 
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The ECONOMY is the pioneer that opened up the 
renewable fuse field. This is the fuse with the incom- 
parable renewal element—the “Drop Out” Link. 


An inexpensive “Drop Out” Renewal Link restores 
a blown Economy Fuse to its original efficiency. It 
does away with the need of powdered filler. Even a 


novice can replace the link and renew the fuse in a 


moment. 


ECONOMY 


renewable FUSES 
and “Drop Out” Renewal Links 


are used in thousands of plants, large and small, repre- 
senting all branches of industry. Their efficiency and 
economy have been proved over 

and over. They are uniformly 

accurate in rating. As compared 

with the use of one-time fuses they 

cut annual fuse maintenance costs 

80%. 

In the course of a year the average 

plant runs up a considerable bill 

on fuses. The economy effected 

by the Economy Fuse is worthy 

of your notice. A compara- 

tive fuse test will quickly 

convince you of this, as it has 


**‘TAG’”’ Self-Operating 


Temperature Controllers 


C472 |0>49 


for size boxes, dye kettles, ete. are so 
simple to operate and so positive’ in 
action, that any operator can easily pro- 
duce wniform results with practically no 
labor or attention. 


f 


Aran 


| 
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**Set it and forget it’’ aptly describes 
the situation because all the operator 
need de is to *‘set’’ the controller for the 
desired temperature and ‘‘forget it’’. 
There is no time and labor wasted “jug 
gling’ the hand valves—no fluctuating 
temperatures—1ro imperfectly sized warps 
or streaky and poorly dyed eloth, ete. 
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The “TAG” controller requires no aux 
iliary motive power, is easy to install and 

due to the fact that it automatieally re 
sponds to the slightest tendency toward a 
temperature ehange—spoilage and operat 
ing costs are reduced considerably 


rN 


O>-192| 


If a ‘‘Set it and forget it’’ 
situation interests you, ask 
for Bulletin C-387. 
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P. S.—If you're going to the Southern Tex- 
tile Show, Greenville, S. C., you are cordi- 
ally invited to visit our booth, space Nos. 
230-233. Our representatives can then 
give you a practical and convincing demon- 
stration of our various “set it and forget”’ 
controllers. 


STAG 


TEMPERATURE « ENGINEERS 
18-88 Thirty Third St. Brooklyn. NY. 


o> 


> | 
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innumerable others. 
Write for Catalog 12 


ECONOMY FUSE & MFG. COMPANY 


Kinzie and Orieans Sts, Chicago, U. $. A 


Sole Manufacturers of “‘ARKLESS”’ the 
Non-Renewable Fuse with the 100 per cent 
Guaranteed Indicator. 
Economy Fuses are also made 

in Canada at Montreal. 


i) an foan 
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en by over 
are g fro om aL to % of their total power cost, 
no k s 
Cat ie ; No 3. M tells all = Soe this economy bearing t 7 
year reco ers fa erformance an at its doing in the textile 
industry. 
Transmission Ball Bearing Co., Inc. 
1050 Military Road BUFFALO, N. Y. 
New Yor Philadelphia Cleveland Chicago 
Greenville, S. C. Cambridge, S. C. 
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Renewed Tungsten Lamps 


Ten to Forty Watt 
20c Each 


Send for Particulars 


ee 


BOSTON ECONOMY LAMP DIVISION 
NATIONAL LAMP WORKS OF GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 
43 Hospital Street, Providence, R. I. 
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: wipiabil 


MERICA 
| PULLEYS 


| Check Transmission Losses. Save Coal. 


| American Steel Split Pulley constmuction eliminates all 
unnecessary weight on shaft and guarantees minimum air 
resistance and minimum belt slip. “‘Americans” are eesy 
to install, have interchangeable bustings. Guaranteed for 
double belt duty and recommended for rim speeds up to 
6000 feet. 


The American Pulley Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


en H 
Write for 37-page 


book ‘‘Getting Max- 
imum Pulley Effici- 
ency,’”’ sent free on 
request. It will 


enable you to effect 
transmission sav- 


LUNKENHEIMER ohne 
“VICTOR” 
GATE VALVES 


r | SHE disc is a solid wedge, seating on rings 





which are threaded into the body in exact 

alignment with the disc faces; the disc is 
guided by ribs cast in the body, and travels to 
practically a closed position before coming in con- 
tact with the seatring faces. ‘Dragging’ of the 
disc across the seatring faces is thereby eliminated, 
preventing the wear so prevalent in valves employ- 
ing loose parts. 

When wide open the top of the disc seats 
directly beneath the stuffing box, relieves the 
packing from pressure and permits repacking 
while pressure is on. 


The gasket between the body and bonnet 


flanges is an exclusive Lunkenheimer feature. It A Remarkable Catalogue Free 


consists of a seamless copper wire partly embedded 

re pated sy» ew aelaaatiy OVER 1100 pages—thousands of 
sole eaaage tt J ‘equipment items; prices that are 
_ Inside Screw Stationary Stem and Outside right. Lists most everything — from 
Screw and Yoke-Rising Stem types for working adzes to zig zag rules — hundreds of 


steam pressures up to 350 pounds. 
Installing Lunkenheimer ‘Victor’ Gate Valves things you use in your business. 
means permanence and satisfactory service. 
P P 
THE LUNKENHEIMER ce: That’s why we call it a remarkable 
"QUALITY "= book and you'll agree when you re- 
High ‘Gréde: Engineering’ Spectaltia | ceive your copy. Send for it today. 
in the World | It’s free. Address Dept. 30. 
CINCINNATI 











NEW YORK Equipment for Contractors, power plants, 
penne CHICAGO mills, mines, railroads, steamships, machine 
_ BOSTON | shops and all forms of industrial activity. 


LITERATURE ’ LONDON 


6-16-10 Geo-B-CaRpEnTER & Co 440No.Wewis St. CHICAGO 
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[* EVERY PLANT where indicating, recording or controlling temperature instru- 
ments are required the 7yccs devices will render the accurate service desired. 
There is a Fees or Zar instrument for every purpose. 


A Jycos catalogue should be the ready 


relerence oa the desk of every engineer. Taylor /nstrument C ompanles 


Write for one and specify the type of 
instrument you wish. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


FULL AUTOMATIC, SEMI-AUTOMATIC and HAND OPERATED 


Gear Cutting Machines! 


Especially Adapted for Use in 


Cotton Mills. 


Hundreds Now in Use. 


Send for special circulars. 


The D. E. Whiton Machine Company 


New London, Conn. 
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STEAM PUMP 


EED- |8O° 


This chart graphically illustrates the tempera- 
ture difference between feeding boilers with a steam 
pump and with the Morehead Back-to-Boiler System, 
taken under exactly the same conditions. 


2280000 soo AAA 


Reducing Fuel Costs 


Note the drop in temperature of the returns from the steam lines—shown in the chart—when the 


NUM i 


boiler is fed with an ordinary steam pump. 


Then when the Morehead Back-to-Boiler System is placed in operation, note the steady increase In 


temperature—which, of course, results in a tremendous fuel saving, frequently 
as much as 20 per cent—and increased efficiency, of steam heated equip- 
ment. 

Boilers fed with a steam pump are less efficient because the water of con- 
densation must be allowed to cool down to 212 degrees before the pump can 
handle it. 

With the Morehead System, the water-can be returned immediately to the 
boilers at from 275 to 312 degrees—and a gain of one per cent of fuel for every 
ten degrees increase in heat. Let us send you our catalog and complete in- 


formation. 


Morehead Manufacturing Company 
COTTON MILL DEPT. 


Detroit, - Michigan 


KANT AAA 0 


SoA AANA 1101 
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Hunter Mfg. & Commission Co, 


58-60 Worth Street 
NEW YORK CITY U.S: A. 


WORLD-WIDE DISTRIBUTORS OF 
COTTON FABRICS 


IOS SI SI SII SII 
eI, 


Visit us at Southern Textile Exposition 
Sections 217-218-219 


te gt 
G * 
aes 
S|) 


Jm 
VG 

*\ “WE REACH ALL NATIONS” \ ¥ 
. WY 


¥ HUNTER is 


LON, 
< Why / ‘ y r of, q) 
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NAN A 


GW 


Selling Agents for 


SOUTHERN COTTON MILLS 


FABRICS FOR HOME AND EXPORTS 


VV 


DOMESTIC BRANCH OFFICES 
on Chicago San Francisco 
Philadelphia St. Louis Los Angeles 
Baltimore Greensboro 


Bost 


An ZN 
BEBE AAAAAAA VV ELE LE LEE 


WZ 
NG, 


FOREIGN BRANCH OFFICES 
Buenos Aires, Argentine Curacao, D. W. I. Caracas, Venezuela 
Valparaiso, Chile . Mexico City, Mexico Havana, Cuba 
San Juan, Porto Rico Barranquilla, Celombia 


VV, 


** 
ae 
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WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 


43 and 45 Worth Street, NEW YORK 
Selling Agents for 


SOUTHERN COTTON MILLS 


Manufacturing Well Known Brands of 


SHEETINGS SHIR TINGS 
DRILLS DUCKS 


For Home and Export 
ALL WEIGHTS AND CONSTRUCTIONS OF PRINT CLOTHS 
AND FINE CLOTHS IN PLAIN AND FANCY WEAVES 


OUTING FLANNEL AND ROMPER CLOTH 





Baltimore Philadelphia Boston 
St. Louis San Francisco Chicago 
St. Joseph Shanghai, China 


Wellington, Sears & Co. 


93 Franklin rth St., NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA ™ Commission Merchants © he an CASS. 


ST. LOUIS NEW ORLEANS 


COTTON DUCK 
All Widths, Weights and Numbers 


Oceanic Wide Cotton Duck Superior Army Ounce Duck 
26 inches to 120 inches wide. 28 1-2 and 36 inches wide, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12 and 
15 ounee. 
Oceanic and Superior Sail Duck 
22 and 24 inches wide. Monarch Double Filling Duck 
| 29 and 36 inches wide, 7, 8, 9, 10 and 12 
Shawmut Hose and Belting Duck ounce. 


Dixie Shoe Ducks - Magnolia and Cypress Single Filling Duck 
37 inches wide, 7, 71-2, 8, 9, and 29, 36 and 40 inches wide, 7, 8, 9, 10 and 12 
10.38 ounce. ounce. 


Aquapelle and Storm King Waterproofing Duck 








COTTON 





Commission Merchants, Yarn Dealers, Cotton 
Dealers, and Brokers, Etc. 












FE J. SPENCER TURNER CO. 


No. 56 Worth Street, NEW YORK CITY 


BOSTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA MANCHESTER, ENG. HAMILTON, ONT 


ARMY, SAIL AND WIDE 
DUCK 


Sheetings, Drills, Twills, Cotton and Union Crashes, Osnaburgs, 
| Grain Bags, Rope, Twine. 


COTTON YARNS 
| Selling Agent of International Cotton Mills, Imperial Cotton Company, 


Cosmos Cotton Company, Brazos Valley Cotton Mills, 
Bay State Cotton Corporation 
















Especial Attention Given to Export Requirements 















CARVER-BEAVER YARN CO.), Inc. HUGHES FAWCETT 
Successors to A. D. SALKELD & BRO., Inc. IMPORTER AND COMMISSION MERCHANT 






ALL NUMBERS YARNS ALL COLORS 
COTTON MERINO WOOL WORSTED LINEN YARNS 


nedinarionessdat rope For Weaving, Knitting and all Purposes 
WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. For Towel Borders, Towellings and Bleaching Cloth 


DRY GOODS Linen Jacquard Harness Twine 


And Every Description of Linen Thread and Twine 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 115 Franklin Street, : NEW YORK 


43-45 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 

















MANUFACTURERS OF 


Cotton Mercerized Tapes, 
« Spool Tapes, Bindings and 
Narrow Fabrics for Under- 
wear and other Trades. 


Lh |  [_____{=E=a]™>=S==aB=>aBnBpmnm' 


Weiser Bros. 


Phone Connections 
Works, 2046-48 Amber Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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J. A. Mandeville H. G. Welborn J. H. Schoolfield 


Southern Cotton Yarn Co., Inc. 


New York City 


H. Ray Paige. 


1 Madison Avenue, 
SELLING AGENTS FOR 


SOUTHERN MILLS 


Carded—Combed Yarns 
4’s TO 120’s SINGLE AND PLY 


Selling Direct to Consumer. 
NEW ACCOUNTS SOLICITED. 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


H. & B. BEER 


NEW ORLEANS 


HENRY BEER EDGAR H. BRIGHT 
J. WILLIAM BARKDULL C. MORGAN ABRAMS 


MEMBERS OF 
Offers An Attractive Monthly Rate 


New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
For Rooms or Apartments for the Winter 


New Orleans Future Brokers Association WE OAN ASSURE YOU OF 
New York Stock Exchange WARMTH AND COMFORT 
In the most homelike atmosphere offered by a Hotel anywhere 
New York Cotton Exchange COURTEOUS SERVICE IS GUARANTEED 
| We operate four Cafes, where the prices are reasonable and the 
New York Coffee Exchange H service will be satisfactory to you. 
CAFTERIA PAR EXCELLENCE 


New York Produce Exchange SELF SERVICE 
MEN’S GRILL 


Chicago Board of Trade | JAPANESE WAITERS 
H ROSE AND CASCADE ROOMS 
COLORED WAITERS 
MANDARIN ROOM 
JAPANESE WAITERS 


Associate Members of the Liverpool Cotton Association 
We have recently reorganized our entire food service and are 
making an enviable record for modest charges and couteous and 

efficient service. 


: , ts el TRY US FOR LUNCHES AND BANQUETS. 
Private Wires to Principal Points HOTEL TULLER. 


7) 
‘ 
a 


FIREPROOF 


FACES FOUR 
STREETS 


HOTEL DE SOTO 


— phup SHH # , (MILLION DOLLAR HOME ) 
seat eee! NEW ORLEANS =“ 
"MODERATE RATES SCRUPULOUSLY 


DISTINCTLY — 
INDIVIDUAL : FAMOUS FOR ITS CREOLE CUISINE CLEAN 


Ep en ee 
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Positions Wanted 
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WANTED—Position as overseer of card- 
g, or assistant superintendent in large mill; 
or superintendent in small mill Have been 
»verseer a little over nine years and under- 
stand all grades of cotton and machinery. 
m 34 years old and married. Desire posi- 
on in South Can furnish excellent refer- 
COTTON, 


es Address Box 300, care 
\tlanta, Ga. 





Young man, 31 years of age, married, with 


12 years experience in mills and office, tex- 
2 graduate, desires permanent position in 

st and efficiency department of cotton mill 
Good references. Address G-95, care Cotton, 


\tlanta, Ga 





WANTED—Position as Overseer of Card- 
g 25 years Specialty 
strong in yarn mill work and have had wide 
Prefer South. 


COTTON, 


experience 


experience on combed work 
Address Box 355 care Atlanta, 
Ga 
ee 

POSITION WANTED—As Superintendent 
»f Bleachery and Finishing Plant by man with 
over 25 years experience in bleaching and 
finishing all grades of cotton piece goods as 
well as bed spreads, napkin goods 
with colored borders. Able to supervise the 
oustruction of a new plant or remodel an 
old plant so work can be done in an easier 
way and at the lowest possible cost. Best of 
ceferences as to character and ability. 45 
years old and married Address Box 38, 
care COTTON, Atlanta, Ga. 


towels, 








Positions Open | 








ieee 





Wanted—Salesmen 





Salesmen calling on the 
textile mills, and interested 
in new lines of machinery, 
paints, building supplies or 
chemicals, either as a side line 
or exclusively will find it 
profitable to write, giving ex- 
perience, territory covered 
and other details. 
spondence strictly confiden- 
tial. All letters acknowl- 
edged. Cotton, 1021 Grant 


Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


Corre- 
























COTTON 


Classified Opportunities. 





| RATES: 


WITHOUT DISPLAY. 
‘*Positions Wanted’’ 3 cents per 


word per insertion. Minimum 
charge 50 cents. Payable in ad- 
vance. 


‘*Positions Open’’ and other un 
displayed advertisements, 4 cents 
per word per insertion. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Payable in advance. 


(When replies are to be received 
in our care, allow four words for 


box address. ) 
DISPLAYED. 


‘*For Sale’’ and all other adver- 
tisements using bold-face type or 
otherwise displayed, $2,00 per inch 
per insertion. 


Rates for larger spaces 
furnished on application. 








For Sale 


—————————————— 


BARGAIN IN FINE TOOLS, 


The following teols are from e 
private set and have seen little, and 




















in some instances, ne usage. The 
prices shown are the regular list price 
which will be diseeunted 83 per cent 
en single tools er a special price made 
on the whole eutfit. Teols will be 
shipped by express ©. O. D. with priv- 
ilege ef examination: 


1 height gauge attachment, $1.75. 


1—Brown & Sharpe Vernier depth 

gauge, No. 600, $12.00. 

1—8” Brown & Sharpe Vernier height 
gauge Ne. 585, $81.75. 

1—10” Brown & Sharpe Vernier cal- 
iper No. 570, $25.75. 

1 Brown & Sharpe inside micrometer 
caliper No. 254, 1/7 te 23/7, $7.16. 


All these tools are in cases except 
the height gauge sttachment. 


Apply to Box 17, care COTTON. 








Cotton Mill For Sale 


[Big Opportunity for Textile Interests. 


Southern Mill having 
20,000 Spindles, electric 
drive, newly equipped and 
good labor conditions. 





Attractive price and terms. 
Address ‘““Owner’’ care 


COTTON, Atlanta, Ga. 











———$___—— 
New and Second Hand 








| For Sale. a | 
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More ENERG Y—Better HEALTH 
using 


IDEAL VENTILATOR 


vindows 

nt jraught lo not bstr t 
light ave papers m ‘blo win 
away ‘Thexpenaive: conde of glass 
I aluable in the Home 

Write TODAY for descriptive 
circular, or — for repre- 
sentative to call 


IDEAL VENTILATOR CO. 
i Providence, R. I. 


ENGINES 


Corliss Automatic and Slide Valve 


BOILERS 


Pumps, Hoisting Engines, Gas and |; 
Gasoline Engines. 


MACHINE TOOLS 
Lathes, Planers, Shapers, Drill 


Presses, etc. 


WOOD WORKING 
Planers, Molders, Band Saws, etc 





ELEC. MACHINERY 


Dynamos and Motors 


AND SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS |; 


FRANK TOOMEY, Inc., | 


127-31 N. Third St. 
Philadelphia, . 


Pennsylvania 
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cident Cabinets Banding Straps and Buckles . Smelting § lun ) Building Contractors. 
e Stee Good ( i ] hemical See Architects & Engir 


Buildings—Steel Portable. 
Fiske-Carter Construct 
ockwood. Greene & Co 


Acetylene Welding Apparatus 


etylene Gas. 1 é n¢ 

- er erage Ah . Building Material. 
Barometers Color Co eeho West ised @ 

I *hem \ 

aysee Chemica! ; Carpenter Co.. Geo. B 
5 ] . ' Barrett C The 
Baskets—Mill : ar? ‘0 I : 
See Ros Ml - Detroit Graphite Co 
eydel Mig . Dufur & Co 


Batting & Mattress Stocks Fiske-Carter Constructio 
al . 7 wockwood, Greene & C« 
‘a Nashville Hardwood F 
Beam Dyeing Machines Zavon Page Steel & Wire Co 
ding Machines Cocker Mchr & Fo iY 
= ’ ‘ owers and Blower Systems . 
Beam Heads (Steel). Blox so Mig Bragg tes) y Burr Pickers. ' : é 
loss! C« } ar! aa! FE . a - Sargent's, ¢ G Sons 
, renera ectric Co Smith & Furbush Macl 
Beaming and Warping Mchry. Howard & Morse i 
Varpers and Warping Ma Ideal Elec. Co Bushings. 
Air Washers hinery New York 3lower Co Southern Spindle & F 
c Eng Bearings. *hila. Drying Machiner Calenders. 
stg : . Hyatt Roller Bearing (C« ex fe , Textile Finishing Mch 
New Departure Mfg. Co ma ht leap At P . Calender’ Rolls. 
: ransn i &B tear , \ i! . : . Rov & Son B. 3S 
Air Conditioning Systems : ‘ Boards—Form. Calling System (Inter Telephone) 
midif \ arat Belting. . ; , Paramount Hosier Form |! ng Carter Elec Co 
Albone * appty = Co rs Collins, J. D 
: °R Goodyear ire é tubber ) Pearsor Ideal Elec Co 
(trator night yr. (% 
é Belt r Bobbins. Cans—Roving. 
- Draper Corporatior Keystone Fibre Co 
ordan Mfg. Co Leatheroid Sales Co 
; hambow Shuttle Co Rogers Fibre Co 
Aniline Colors ale ' ( Whitin Machine Works Standard Fibre Co 
Cars and Trucks—Fibre. 
(See Trucks.) 
Carbonizing Machines. 


Air Brakes 


‘ 
See \V 


eri 


Alkalies 


S e¢ D 


Se DD £ 


Williams & Co., I. B Boilers. 


Anti-Chlorin i 
lorine. pie Belt Remaking and Repairing Carpenter Co., 


Ses Dvestuff 
( Collins ID 


Aprons—Rub. Belting—Chain Link ‘,ombard Iron Work Supply Philadelphia Drying Ma 
Lade & Co iw. | Link-Belt Compa! : Co Phila. Textile Mchy. Co 
Sr & | irl M ‘ o Morse Chain Co Schofield’s Co Sargents Sons & Co., ¢ 
Graton &* Knight fe. ( , : Southern T ile hry Textile Finishing Machir 

Architects and Enginers—Mill er es oomey, Frank The 

Carter ¢ ( See Rope irans ‘ Walsh & Weidner Boiler C Carding Machinery 
ae Fe gi 4 Boiler Feed Water Purification. on — e Bullough 
ere 1 aco-Lowell Shops 

Morse Chain C« 7 se ‘ Smith & Furbush Mac! 

ocks iret Sons, 1. B Boiler Fittings Southern Spindle & F 
oe ‘ Belt Dressing. Lunkenheimer Co Whitin Machine Works 

Ash Handling Machinery os. Dixor vrucibie (¢ Southern Textile M ° Card Clothing. 


“C. 'W. : noe ng Boiler Graphite. Howard & Bullough 
s. Dixon Cruc Saco-Lowell Shops 


nk-Belt Comps AGC" ‘ Ir ates ‘ Southern Spindle & Flye 
Asphalt Slate Shingles vs : : ad Bookkeeping Systems a- Whitin Machine Works 
g 
See Slate Asphalt R« g Belt Fasteners. chines. Card Feeds. 
Auditors and Accountants exible Stet i surroughs i . , Schofield, Wm. Co 
nm a lit ¢ Belt Hooks. Rand Co Smith & Furbush Ma 
Auto Trucks Flexible Stee 0 Box Strapping and Tie Buckles. Whitin Machine Co 
See Belt Lacing ae “fr oe Co Card Grinding Machinery. 
. , lbraper orporation > 
Automatic Loom ttachments Flexible Stee ng \X Sicr oo me Roy & Son Co., B.S 
S Attachmen Goodyear Tire R er ( gnode System, Ir Smith & Furbush Mel 
Ball Beari raton & Kr t Mfg ) Boxes— Mill. Whitin Machine Works 
all Bearings s - 4 ; oa . 
vase Py aa ae dev d R Ney Carpet Machinery. 
Ny; De Nededen. See ; ‘ I o anc. S » Butterworth, H. W & 
. ems & SO: ; eatheroid Sales Crompton & Knowles L 
Belt Tighteners. Philadelphia Drying Ma 
Belt Compar be Phila. Textile Machy. ¢ 
Sons, I. B tar sore Schofield, Wm. Co 
, Benches (Park & Playground) Braids. Tectie - A he beer _ 
; how Iron & Wire Works ee tape extite meg =e 
Bale Band Buckles. Manufacture c | , Brokers (Cotton) The 
See Bucl = : , 
- Beer, H. & B. Carrier Aprots. 
See Aprons.) 


Scaife & Sons 


nt ¢ rator 
< irato 


ams & 


See Ss 


Ball Bearing Spindles 


: — Bleacheries. 
Bale Ties F See Dvers. B R J Cooper & Griffi 
~ . ; ishers Richardson & Me Aliste ) Caustic Soda. 
enode System ! M Sloa =< x. P See Bleaching Mater 
Paes, Bleaching Kiers ; eer 
Baling Machines. Butterwort! v Brashes—Mill. Cement Machinery. 
mpton & Kno . 3 hiladelphis rving } ’ Felton Brush Co.. D. D Allis-Chalmers Mfg Co 


Corporatior Minichinge M hir ’ p ? son } : 
Fini ) ‘iton, 5. A. & Son Co Cement and Brick Coating 


Stee Go 


. Brushes—Commutator. Detroit Graphite Co 
Bleaching Machinery. Dixon Crucible Co., Jos Dixon Crucible Co.. Jos 
See Dyeing, Bleaching & Fir General Elec. Co Piper Roofing Co.. J. A 


Baling Presses. hing Machiner Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. © Wadsworth Howland & ¢ 


weeth & Ge ’ — 
onomy Baler Co Bleaching Materials. Buckets & Pails—Mill. Chain Drives. 

Iphia Drying ’ Co \rabol Mfg. Co Keystone Fibre Co (See Belting Chain Lit 
Seeger-Walraven Co rnold Hoffmar P ad P Leatheroid Sales Co Chain (Block, Bicycle, Auto En 
Smith & Furbush M —e Dyestuff Co Rogers Fibre Co gine, Agricultural, Etc.) 

Bandages, Tapes. Etc  hngeed - i Co Morse Chain Co 
Amer n, Textile B ( oe eS. “> 
hicks-Davic , Ine 
Seydel MY¥e>€o esa Sa Link-Belt Company. Manufacturers 
Bandage & Tape Machines Pont de Nemours & Co., I Buckles-—Cotton Tie. Checks—Metal. 


Sevdel Mfe. Co Electro Bleaching G , See Box Strappings and Ties.) See Stamps 


Standard Fibre 


Buckets—Elevator and Grab Chairs and Stools (Steel). 
Equi} 
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STANDARD MILL RECEPTACLES 
NO-WASTE 


SEAMLESS ROVING CANS 
CARS, DOFFING-TRUCKS, BOXES, 
TAPER BASKETS, BARRELS 





STANDARD FIBRE CoO. 


‘ . Fibre and 
All edie 25 Miller Street, Somerville, Massachusetts Metal Tops 


HA 


2 
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Photograph of 


Our Celebrated Coaster Slide 


in Action 





E are the originators and 
patentees of the Wave Slide, 
patent No. 1239848. All persons 


are warned against purchasing 





other slides violating our patent. 








Write for our illustrated catalogue. 


American Playground Device Company 


AWARDED GOLD MEDAL PANAMA CALIFORNIA EXPOSITION 1915. 


ANDERSON, IND. 


Manufacturers of 


PARK AND PORCH AND AGRICULTURAL, GO-CART WHEELS, STEEL 
PLAYGROUND LAWN FURNITURE BABY CARRIAGE AND AND RUBBER 
EQUIPMENT ‘ TIRE 
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Chemicals. 


(See Dyestuffs 


Chlorine 
Electro 


(Hank, Etc). 


Counters.) 


and Chemicals.) 


Gas. 
Bleaching Gas Co 


Clocks 


(See 


Closets (Water). 
(See Toilets.) 


Cloth Cutters. 
Firsching, J. A. 
Wildman Mfg. Co 


Cloth Balers. 
(See Baling Presses.) 


Cloth Room Machinery 
Butterworth, H. W 
Firsching, J A. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Novelty oe. 


lextile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Wildman Mfg. Uo. 


Cloth Shrinking Machinery. 
Reliance Machine Works. 


Cloth Tubes. 


Southern 


Cloth Winders. 
Winders.) 


Novelty Co 


see 


Clutches (Friction). 
American Pulley Uo 
Cresson- Morris Co 
Dodge Sales & Eng 
Link-Belt Company : 
Transmission Ball Bearing Co 


Co 


Coal Driers (Centrifugal). 
Company 


Link-Belt 
Coal Handling Machinery. 

Hunt Co., oO, W. 

Link-Belt Company 


Coal Tar Disinfectants. 
See Disinfectants.) 


Cocks. : 
Lunkenheimer Oo 


Cloors. 
(See Dye 


Color Pails. 
Buckets 


stuffs and 


Mills.) 


See 


Comb Aprons. 


See Aprons.) 


Commission Merchants and Dealers. 


See Cotton Cloth Comm iss!0n 


Merchants.) 


(Cotton). 


Compresses 
Lud 


Bridge & Co., 
(High Density). 
Ltd., David 


David 


Compression 
Bridge & Co., 


Compressors, Air. : 
silis-Chalmers Mfg. Oo 
General Electric Oo. 
Seeger-Walraven Co. 


Condeusers. : 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 


Seger-Walraven Co. 


Cone Winding Machines. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 


(Frankel Solderless). 


Connectors 
& Mfg. Co. 


Westinghouse Elec 


Contractors (Building). 
(See Architects and Engineers.) 


Controlling Instruments (Tempera- 
ture). 
Tagliabue Mfg. Co., C. J. 
Taylor Instrument Oo. 


Conveying Machinery. 
American Pulley Co. 
American Steam Conveyor Oorp. 
American Supply Co 
Oarpenter Co., Geo. B 
Collins, J. D. 

Cresson-Morris Co. 

Hunt Oo., C. W. 

Link-Belt Co, 

Morse Chain Oo. 

Phila. Drying Machinery Oo 
Phila. Textile Machy. Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schofield, Wm. Co. 
Seeger-Walraven Co. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Oo. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


& Sons Co. 


COTTON 


BUYERS’ INDEX—Continued. 


Coolers. 
(See Humidifying Apparatus.) 


(Water). 
Water Coolers). 


Coolers 
(See 


Cooling Towers, 
(See Tanks and Towers.) 


Stamps and Stencils. 


Copper 
Stamps, Stencils, Etc.) 


(See 


Cordage Machinery. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co., 
The 
Cotton Cloth Commission 
chants and Dealers. 
Carver-Beaver Yarn Co., 
Cooper & Griffin, Inc. 
Fawcett, Hughes. 
Hunter Mfg. & Comm. Co. 
Sloan Co., N. P. 
Southern Cotton 
Turner Co., J 
Weimar Bros. 
Wellington, Sears & Co 
Woodward, Baldwin & Co. 


Cotton Dealers and Brokers. 
(See Brokers.) 
Cocker Mch. & Foundry Co. 


Cotton Mill Machinery. 

American Warp Drawing Mch. 
Co. 

Barber-Colman Co. 
Butterworth & Sons, 
Carpenter Co., Geo. B 
Cocker Mch. & Foundry Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Delahunty Dyeing Machine Co. 
Draper Oorporation, 
Firsching, J. A. 
Foster Machine Co 
Fletcher Works. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Howard & Bullough 
Phila. Drying Mehy. Co. 
Phila. Textile Machy. Co. 
Sargent’s Sons, Corp., 0. G. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schaum & Uhlinger 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo. 
Southern Textile Mchy. Co. 
Stafford Co. 
Terrell Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Universal Winding Oo. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Whitinsville Spinning 


Cotton Mill Machinery 
Carolina Supply Co 
Southern Textile Mchy, Co 


Cotton Tape Loom. 
Fletcher Works. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 


Cotton Yarn Mills. 
(See Yarn Manufacturers.) 


Coupling (Rope). 
Hunt Co., C. W. 


Counters (Revolution, Hank, Pick, 
Etc.). 
Veeder Mfg. Co. 


Cranes (Locomotive). 
Link-Belt Company. 


Mer- 


Ine. 


Yarn Co. 
Spencer 


H. W. 


Ring Co 
(Rebuilt). 


Crayons. 
American Crayon Oo. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 


Crushing Machinery. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Cutters (Cloth). 
(See Oloth Cutters.) 


Outters (Thread). 
(See Thread Cutters.) 


Dictaphones. 
Columbia Graphophone Co. 


Dies (Steel). 
(See Stamps, 


Disinfectauts. 
Parrett Oo., The 


Dobby Chains. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Doffing Boxes (Mill). 
\See Boxes—Mill.) 


Door Mats (Steel). 
Acme Steel Goods Co. 
Tagliabue Mfg. Qo., C. J. 


Stencils, etc.) 


Doublers. 
Foster Machine Co. 

Draft Gauges and Thermometers. 
Taylor Instrument 


Drawing Frames. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Drawing-in Machines. 


American Warp Drawing Mch. 


Drills (Electric). 
(See Electric Machinery.) 


Drinking Fountains. 
(See Fountains—Drinking. ) 


Dust Collectors. 
(See Blowers and Blowing Sys- 


tems.) 


Dusting Machinery. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 


Drying Forms (Hosiery). 
Paramount Hosiery Form Drying 


Co 
Pearson, Jos. T. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Finishers. 
Arnold-Hoffman Co., Ine. 
Home Bleach & Dye Works. 


Drying Machinery, 
American Laundry Mchry. Co. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Oo., 

The 


Dyeing, Bleaching, Finishing and 

Printing Machinery. 

American Laundry Mchry. Co. 

Butterworth & Son Co., H. W. 

Cocker Mch. & Foundry Co. 

Delahunty Dyeing Machine Co. 

Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 

Firsching, J. A 

Fletcher Works. 

Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 

Phila. Textile Machy Oo. 

Reliance Machine Works. 

Schaum & Uhlinger. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Oo. 
Ths 


Tolhurst Works 


Machine 


Dye Sticks. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold-Hoffman & Co. 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Barrett Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Dicks, David Co., Inc. 

Douglas Co. 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 

Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 

Grasselli Chemical Co. 

Hemingway, Inc., Frank 

Holland Aniline Co. 

Kali Mfg. Co. 

Klipstein & Co., A. 

Levinstein & Co., Inc. 

Lewis, John D. . 

Metz & Co., H. A. 

National Aniline & Chemci§} Qo. 

Newbert Color Co. 

Newport Chemical Works, Inc. 

—— & Hasslacher Chemical 
0. 

Seydel Mfg. Co. 

Sherwin-Williams Co. 

Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L. 

Stein, Hall & Co. 

Wolf & Co., Jacques. 

Zavon, Inc. 


Electric Dynamos and Motors. 
(See Motors and Generators.) 


Electric Fans. 
(See Fans—Electric.) 


Electric Lamps. 
(See Lamps.) 


Electric Lamp Guards. 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 


Electrical Installations. 
Huntington & Guerry, Inc. 
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Electrical Machinery and Supplies. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Carolina Supply Co. 

Carpenter Co., Geo. B. 

Carter Electric Co. 

Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 

Economy Fuse & Mfg. Co. 

Federal Sign System (Electric) 

General Electric Co. 

Huntington & Guerry. 

Ideal Elec. Co. 

Seeger-Walraven Co. 

Snow & Co., E. W. 

Southern Textile Mchry. Co. 

Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co. 


Electric and Gas Service. 
Sou, Public Utilities Co. 


Electric Signs. 
Federal Sign System 


Electric Sirens. 
Federal Sign System (Electric). 


Electric Tractors and Trucks. 
Baker, R. & L. Co. 
Cowan Truck Co. 
Elwell-Parker Elec. Co 
Hunt Co., C. W. 


Elevators. 
Collins J. D. 
Hunt Co., C. W. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Seeger-Walraven Co. 


Enamel—Mill White. 
(See Paint—Mill White.) 


(Electric). 


Eng neers (Mill). 
,See Architects.) 


Engines—Oil, Gas and Gasoline. 
Carpenter Co., Geo. B. 
Seeger-Walraven Co 
Southern Textile Mchry. Co. 


Engines—Steam. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Carpenter Co., Geo. B. 

Collins, J. D 

Lombard Iron Works & Supply 
Co. 

Schofield’s Sons Co., J. 8S. 

Seeger-Walraven Co. 

Southern Textile Mchry. Co. 

Toomey, Frank 

Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 


Engine Appliances—Oil and Steam. 
Carpenter Co., Geo. B. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 

Southern Textile Mchry. Co. 


Engine Room Supplies. 
Carpenter Co., Geo. B. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Southern Textile Mchry. Co. 


Extractors—Hydro. 
American Laundry Mohry Oo. 
Fletcher Works. 

Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Fans—Electric. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Carolina Supply Co. 

Carter Electric Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Ideal Elec. Co. 

Howard & Morse 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Oo. 


FPans—Conveying, Power and Ex- 
haust. 
(See Blowers and Blowing Sys- 


tems.) 


Feed Water Purifiers. 
(See Water Softeners.) 


Felting Machinery. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 


Fence—Steel and Iron. 
Anchor Post Iron Works. 
Cyclone Fence Oo. 

Page Steel & Wire Co. 


Fibre Products. 
,Keystone Fibre Co. 
Lane & Bro., W. T. 
Leatheroid Sales Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Standard Fibre Co. 
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SEYDEL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


sg, j Z oO 4 Southern Representatives: 


S. C. Thomas 
Makes the Strongest, Smooth- C. C. Clark 


est Warps; the Best Cloth and Spartanburg, S. C. 


Least Seconds. 


TRADE-MARK: 


a re a I  , S 


HOTEL MARTIN !QUE 


“*The House 


BROADWAY, 32d & 33d STS. 
of Taylor’’ 


NEW YORK 
One Block from Penna. Station. 
Baggage Transferred Free. 


Equally Convenient for 
Amusements, 
Shopping or Business. 


|uOAbANARAUNNA AMENDED An vabUe tayuueaqvONtoa jon tHA AMMAN 


he 600 


Direct Entrance to ROOMS 
B’way Subway 

and Hudson 400 BATHS 
Tubes. 


a | Mr. Glancy 
* : 


= ai 
The MARQUETTE 

18th St. and Washington Ave. 

St. Louis 
A Refined Hotel for Your 
Mother, Wife and Sister 
Rates: 
Room with Private Bath 


One Person 
$1.50, $2.00, $2.50, $3.00 


Rates:—From $2 Per Day 


A SPECIALTY 
155 PLEASANT ROOMS 
With Private Bath 


$3 Per Day 


Two Persons: 
$2.50, $3.00, $3.50, $4.00 
Rooms without bath, $§land $1.50 


a 


us ~ 
gq We AUUNVUHFE ORR DEVEL Ce ONMU ULL ADL LRH UL UUUMUUULLULL en mn nt re AND Ah AMMA TN 


SILI 


The Martinique Restaurants 
Are Well Known for Good 


Food and Reasonable Prices. 


[: aR OMY y BALING PRESSES 
efe) (0 ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
LARGEST LINE BUILT IN USA 


ECONOMY BALER CO.,Depr 3g ANN ARBOR.MICH..U.S.A. 


WE-FU-GO'AND SCAIF 


PURIFICATION SYSTEMS 
SOFTENING & FILTRATION 
FOR BOILER FEED AND 
ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 


WM.B.SCAIFE & SONS CO. PITTSBURGH. P4A. 





/Filters—Water 


See Water Softening 


Finishing. 


(See Dvers, Bleachers and Fin 


tshers.) 


Finishing and Sizing Materials 
Arabol Mfg. Co 
Arnold-Hoffma 
Atlantic Dyestuff C 
Rosson & Lane 
Corn Products Refining 
Dicks, David Co., Ine 
Douglas Co 
Du Pont de Nemou 
Kl 

Grasselli Chem 

Tr 
Mfg. Co 
flipstein & Co 

Levinstein & Co 

Newport Chemic 

Metz & Co., H 

Newbert Color 

National Aniline 

Roessler & Hass 
Co 

Seydel 

Sherwin-Wi 


ctric Smelting 
Works 


Mfg. Co 
liams 
Senneborn Sor 
Steir Hall & ¢ 
Warren Soap Mfg 
Wolf & Co Ta 
Zavon, In 


Fire Escapes (Spiral) 
Collins, J. D 


Fire Hose. 
See Hose—Fire 


Fire Protecting Paint 
See Paint Fireproof 


First Aid Room Equipment 
See Hospital Equipment.) 


Flooring (Hardwood). 
Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co 


Fluted Rolls 
Howard & Bi 
Saco-Lowell Shor 
Schofield's Sor 
Smith & Fur 
Southern Spi 
Whitin Ma 


Flyers 
Howard & B 
=a o Lowel 
Southern Spindle 
Whitin Ma e We 
Fountains (Drinking) 
M ifacturers 


Shons 


w 


Clutches. 


Clutches—F: 


Friction 


(See 


Fuses 
See Elec. M 


Garnett Machines 


Ro Son Co... B.S 


Smith & Furbus Mach. Co 


Gas Engines 


See Engines—Gas.) 


Gaskets 
Goodvear Tire & 


& Knight 


Rubber Oo 
Graton Mfg. Co 


Gauge Cocks 


Lunkenheimer { 


Gauges—Draft 


strument Co 


Taylor In 


Column Vacuum 


t Co 


Ganuges—Mercury 
Tavior Instrumen 


Gauges—Oil. 
Lunkenheimer C« 
Gauges—Water. 
mnkenheimer C« 
Gears—-Silent. 
General Electric Oo 
Link-Belt Co 
Morse Chain Co 
Gear Cutters. 
Cresson-Morris 
Whiton Mech. Lo. D. E 
Gear Pullers. 
Greb Co., Inc 
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Generators—Electric. 
(See Motors and Generators.) 


Graphite— Products. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos 


Grates—-Shaking. 
Collins, J. D 


Lombard Fdy. & Mch. Co 


Grease. 


(See Lubricants.) 


Grease Cups. 


(See Lubricators.) 


Grinders—Card, Cylinder 
Napper and Garnett. 
(See Card Grinding Machinery.) 


Boll, 


Guards (Elec. Lamp. 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 


Guides (Thread). 
Mitchell-Bissell Co 
Palmer Co., I. BE 


Gums. 
(See Finishing and 


terials.) 


Sizing Ma 


Hangers. 
(See Shafting and Hangers.) 


Hardwood. 
Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co 


Harness—Loom. 
American Supply Co 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks 
Emmons Loom Harness Co 
Garland Mfg. Co 
Electro Bleaching Gas. Co 


Heaters (Water). 
Manufacturers Equi 
Co 


Heating and Ventilating Apparatus. 


(See Ventilating Apparatus.) 


Heddles. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 


Draper Corporation 


Heddle Frames. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 


Hoists. 
Link-Belt Company 
Morse Chain Co 
Seeger-Walraven Co 


Hose—Fire. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 


Hosiery Finishing Boards. 


(See Boards.) 


Hosiery Forms. 
See Drying Forms.) 


Hosiery Yarns. 
(See Yarn Manufacturers.) 


Hospital Equipment. 
Thomas Co., F. H 


Hotels. 
DeSoto 
Marquette 
Martinique 
Sinton 
ruller 

Humidifying Apparatus. 
Carrier Eng. Corp 
New York Blower Ce 
Parks-Cramer Oo. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F 


Hydraulic Turbines. 
(See Turbines Steam.) 


Hydro Extractors. 
(See Extractors.) 


Hydrometers. 
Taylor Instrument Co 


Hygrometers. 
Taylor Instrumem Co 


Hygrodeiks. 
Taylor Instrument Co 


Indicating and Recording Instru- 


~ ments. 
‘nstrument Co 
a’ " 


Taylor ay 


Tagliabue Mfg. Co. 
Indigo. 

(See Dyestuffs and Chemica 
Injectors. 

Lunkenheimer Co 


Is.) 


Ink—Stencil and Mariring. 
Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Wks 


Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J 
National Marking Machine Co 


Iron Work—Ornamental. 


Anchor Post Iron Works 

Cyclone Fence Co 

Dow Wire & Iron Works 

Dufur & Co 

Howard & Morse 

Lombard Iren Works & Su 
Co 

Page Steel & Wire Co. 

Jacquar‘ts 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks 


Jute Bagging Machines. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co 


Kettles—Size. 
(See Size Kettles.) 


Ketties- -Soda 


lombard Iron Works & Sup. Co. 
Manufacturers Equip. & Eng. Co 


Kiers 
(Se» Fleaching Kiers.) 


Knit Goods. 
(See Cotton 
Mercha: ts 


Kuit Goods Washers. 
(See Vashers—Clot?.) 


Knitting Machinery. 
Boss Knitting Mach 
Brinton Co., H. 
Gene.al Machine Werks. 
Hemphill Mfg. Co 
Nye & Tredick Co 
Scott & Williams 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co 
Wildman Mfg. Co 


Lamps—lIncandescent and Arc. 
Boston Economy Lamp Div 
Carolina Supply Co 
Carter Electric Co 
General Elec. Co 
Ideal Elec. Co 
Southern Textile Mchy. ¢ 
Westinghouse Lamp Co 


Lamp Guards (Key Locking’. 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co 


Cloth Commission 
and Dev'ers.) 


Werks 


Lamp Reflectors 
Carter Elee. Co 
Ideal Elec Co 
Ivanhoe-Regent Works 


Architects. 


Architects 


Landscape 
See Village 


Lappers. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co 
Whitin Machine Works 


Laundry Machinery. 
American Laundry 
r“etcher Works 
Schaum & Uhlinger 
Vothurst Machine Works 


Mehry Co 


Lease Picking Machines. 
(merican Warp Drawing Met 
Co 
Leather Belting. 
(Sea Belting.) 


Leather Specialties. 
American Supply Co 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co 
Ladew & Co., Inc., Edw. R 
Williams & Sons, I. B 


Linen Yarns. 
(See Yarns——Linen.) 


Link Belting. 
(See Belting—Link.) 


Liquid Chlorine. 
(See Chlorine.) 


Loaders—Wagon and Trucks. 
Link-Belt Company 


Lockers Metal). 
Manufacturers Equip 


Logwood Extract. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 


& Eng. Co 
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Looms. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks 
Draper Corporation 
Fletcher Works 
Hopedale Mfg. Co 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schaum & Uhlinger 
Schofield Wm. & Co 
Stafford Co., The 
Whitin Machine Works 


Loom Attachments (Auto) 
Draper Corp 


Hopedale Mfg. Co 


Lubricants. 
Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co 
Kellogg & Co., E. H 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant 
Swan & Finch Co. 


Lubricators, 
Lunkenheimer Co 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co 


Lug Straps. 


(See Straps—Lug.) 


Lumber, 
Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co 


Marking Pots, Stencils, Inks, Etc 
Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Wks 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J 
National Marking Machine Cx 


Marking Machines. 
National Marking Machine ( 
Mattress & Batting Stocks 
Richardson & MedAlister (Cx 


Mercerized Yarns. 
(See Yarns Mercerized.) 


Mercerizers. 
Home Bleach & 


Mercerizing Machinery. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 


Metal Ceilings, Etc. 


Lupton’s Sons Co 


Metal Workers—Sheet. 
Lombard Iron Works 
Co 
Howard & Morse 
Page Steel & Wire Co 


Meters—Flow, Air, Gas, Electric, 

Steam, Etc. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. So 

Carter Electric Co 

General Electric Co 

Ideal Elec Co 

Tagliabue Mfg. Co., C. J 

Taylor Instrument Co 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co 


Dye Works 


David 


& Supply 


Meters (Revolution). 
Taylor Instrument Co 


Mill Baskets and Boxes. 
(See Boxes—Mill.) 


Mill Engineer. 


(See Architects and Engineers.) 


Mill Villages. 
(See Villages.) 


Mill White Paint. 


(See Paint—Mill 


Motors and Generators—Electric. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
Carolina Supply Co 
Carter Blectric Co 
Ideal Elec Co 
General Electric Co 
Seeger-Walraven Co 
Southern Textile Mehry. Co 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co 


White.) 


Mule Stands. 
Transmission Ball Bearing Oo 


Nappers. 
Rov & Son Co B 
Oils—Finishing. 
(See Finishing and 
terials.) 


Oils—Lubricating. 
(See Lubricants.) 


Oil Cups. 
(See Lubricators.) 


Oil Paper. 
Bradley Mfg. Co. 


S 


Sizeing Ma- 


A.J 
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COTTON HARNESS for all kinds of Plain and Fancy Weaves in Cotton and Silk 
Goods. 

MAIL HARNESS for Cotton Dueck, Worsted. Silk and Woolen Goods 
SELVEDGE HARNESS, any depth up to 25 inches, for Weaving Tape Selvedges 
REEDS for Cotton, Woolen, Silk and Duck. 

Slasher and Striking Combs, Warper and Leice Reeds, Beamer and Dresser Hecks 


Mending Eves, Jacquard Heddles. 


# ANTI- CORROSIVE; 
bh Fb y'8 B) 3 > Oi: 
TRY A BARREL FOR 60 DAYS 


If it does not come up to your standard of what a good 
lubricating oil should be, and you consider that it is not 
worth our price—put your own value on it and remit on 
that basis. Isn't that a fair proposition? “A.C. C.”" will 
pare down your oil and cylinder repair 
bille—eave your piston packing, too. It 
has been doing this for forty years, it will 
effect such a saving now—just gi 
“A. C. C.” a chance. 

May we go into the subject with you? 





Z43 SOUTH ST. 












WIRE RAILINGS 
> WINDOW GUARDS 
WIRE CLOTH 
Established 1835. 


a 


309 N. Howard St., Baltimore, Md. 





Main Orrice Ano Facrorv 


oe ‘ 
BesrTon. Mase cumstanaatinere Greenvitre.S.c. 
WARP TYING MACHINES 


HAND KNOTTERS FOR SPOOLING AND WINDING 
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Emmons Loom Harness Company 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF LOOM HARNESS AND REEDS IN AMERICA 


Loom Harness and Reeds 












Cincinnati’s Cordial Welcome to | 
Visitors 
IS BEST EXEMPLIFIED AT THE 


Hotel Sinton 


INTERNATIONALLY FAMOUS FOR PERFECT 


Cuisine! 


Courtesy! 


Centrally 
Located 


Library of 
Popular and 
Standard 
Works 


After-Theatre 


Entertainment 
Facilities 


Rates $2.00 per day Unexcelled 
and upward Convention 


Management: JOHN L. HORGAN 


Oiling Devices. 
(See Lubricators.) 


Openers for Cotton, Wool, Waste 
Etc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Schofield Co., Wm 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 


Oxidizing Machinery. 4 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co 


Oxygen. 
Bird Wilcox Co. ; 
Commercial Acetylene Supply Oo 


Packings. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


Paint. 
Barrett Co., The 
Chaffee, Thos. K 
Detroit Graphite Co 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Sherwin-Williams Oo 
Wadsworth, Howland 


Paint—Preservative and Fireproof. 
Barrett Co 
Detroit Graphite Co. : 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co 
Sherwin-Williams Co ; 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co 


Mill White. 
Thos. K 


E. I 


& Co 


E. I 


Paint 
Chaffee 


Detroit Graphite Co ; 
Du Pont de Nemours & Uo E 


I, 


Sherwin-Williams Co 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co 


Paper—Oil. 


sradley 


Perforated Metal, 
and Sieves.) 


Mfg. Co 


See Screens 


Peroxides , 
Roessler & Hasslacher ‘ hemical 
Co 
Phonographs (Dictating) 


Columbia Graphophone Co 


Pianos 


Stieff, Inc., Chas. M 


Pickers—Curled Hair. 
Schofield, Wm. Co 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co 

Leather. 

Mfg. Co 


Pickers 
Garland 


Picker Sticks. 
Garland Mfg. Co 


Picking Machinery. 
Howard & Bullougt Am. Ma 
chine Co 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Schofield Co.. Wm 
Smith & Furbush Mach, Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 


Pickings and Linters. ‘ 
Richardson & McAlister Co 


Pipe Fittings. 
Lunkenheimer Co 
Threading & Cutting Ma 


chines. 
Seeger-Walraven Co. 


Playground Equipment. 
American Playground Device Oo. 
Dow Wire & Iron Works. 
Hill-Standard Co 


Pipe 


Power Transmission. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
American Pulley Co. 
American Supply Co 
Carpenter Co., Geo. B 
Oresson-Morris Co 
Dodge Sales & Eng. Co 
General Electric Co 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Greenville Belting Co 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co 
Kelly Oo., Henry C. 
Ladew & Co., Inc., Edw. R 
Link-Belt Company. 

Morse Chain Co 

New Departure Mfg. Co 
Seeger-Walraven Co. 
Southern Textile Mchry. Co 
Stanley Belting Corp. 
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Transmission Ball Bearing Oo. 
U. 8. Ball Bearing Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
Williams & Sons, I. B. 


Presses. 
American Laundry Machnry. Co 
Bridge & Co., Ltd., David 


Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 


Economy Baler Co. 

Phila. Drying Machine Oo. 
Reliance Machine Works. 
Seeger-Walraven Co. 

Smith & Furbush Mch. Co. 


Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


The 


Pulleys. 
American Pulley Co. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Dodge Sales & Eng. Co 
Link-Belt Company. 
Seeger-Walraven Oo. 
Transmission Ball Bearing Co. 


Pulley Covering. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Oo. 
Stanley Belting Corp. 
Williams & Sons, I. B, 


Pumps. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Collins, J. D. 
Seeger-Walraven Co. 


Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 
The 
ioomey, 


Frank 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co 


Pump Valves. 
See Valve Discs. 
Psychrometers (Sling.) 
Taylor Instrument Co 


Pyrometers. 
Tagliabue Mfg. Co., 
Taylor Instrument Co 


C. J. 


Quill Cleaning Machines. 
Terrell Mech Co 


Railings. 
Dufur & Co 


Recording Instruments. 
Tagliabue Mfg. Oo., C. J. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


Reeds. 
American Supply Co 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Reed Cleaning Machines. 


American Warp Drawing 
Co. 


Mch 


Reels. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Schofield, Wm. Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 


Reflectors (Lamp) 
Ivanhoe-Regent Works. 


Regulators—Pressure 
Tagliabue Mfg. Co., C. J. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


Regulators—Temperature. 
Tagliabue Mfg. Oo., O. J. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


Repairing Belting. 
Greenville Belting Co 


Repairing—Textile of all kinds. 
General Machine Works. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Oo. 
Southern Textile Mchy. Co. 


Rewinding. ’ 
Universal Winding Co. 


Rib Top Cutters. 
General Machine Works. 


Wildman Mfg. Co. 


Ring Travelers—Steel and Bronze. 
Spinning Ring Co. 


Whitinsville 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Rings—Spinning. 
(See Spinning Rings.) 


Rocker Shaft Bearings. 
(See Bearings.) 


Rolls (Calender). 
Roy & Son Co, B. 8 


Rolls—Steel. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 


Roofing. 
Barrett Co., The 
Cortright Metal Roofing Co. 
Detroit Graphite Co. 
Piper Roofing Co., J. A 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 


Roof and Cement Coating. 
Barrett Co. 
Detroit Graphite Co. 


Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 


Piper Roofing Co., J. A 
Sherwin-Williams Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 


Rope—Transmission. 
American Pulley Co. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Dodge Sales & Eng. Co. 
Hunt Oo., 0. W. Inc. 
Kelly Co., Henry OC. 
Link-Belt Company. 


Roving Cans and Trucks. 
(See Cans—Roving.) 


Roving Machinery. 
Howard & Bullough 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Rubber Stamps. 
(See Stamps, Stencils, Etc.) 


Rubber Goods. 


Goodyear Tire 


& Rubber Co. 


Sanitary Closet Cans. 
Sanitary Eng. Co 
Selig Co 


Sanitary Products. 
Cement Products Co 
Kaustine Co 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co 
Sanitary Eng. Co 
Selig Co 


Vogel Co., Jos. A 


Sash-Window—Steel, 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 


Scales—Automatic. 
American Kron Scale Co. 
Standard Scale & Suppiy Co 


Scale Presenter (Boiler). 
See Boiler Feed Water Purifica 
tion, 


Screens & Sieves—Perforated. 
Erdle Perforating Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 


Sewing Machines. 
Merrow Machine Co., The. 
Textile Finishing Mchy Co. 
Willeox & Gibbs Sewing Mach. 
Co. 


Shafting & Hangers. 
Cresson-Morris Co 
Dodge Sales & Eng. Co 
Link-Belt Co. 
Seeger-Walraven Co. 
Transmission Ball Bearing Oo. 


Shears. 
Roy & Son Co., B. 8S, 


Shelving—Sectional Steel. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 
Manufacturers’ Equipment & 

Eng. Co. 


Shingles—Asphalt. 
Barrett Co. 


Shingles—Metal. 
Cortright Metal Roofing Co 


Shuttles. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Draper Corporation. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 


Sirens (Electric). 
Federal Sign System (Electric). 


Singeing Machinery. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Phila. Drying Machine Oo. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Oo. 
The 


Size Box Temperature Controller. 


Tagliabue Mfg. Co., C. J. 
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Size Kettles. 

Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Oo. 

Howard & Bullough, American 
Machine Co. 

Lombard Iron Works & Sup. Co. 

Manufacturers Equip. & Eng. 
Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co., 
The 


Sizing and Finishing Compounds. 
(See Finishing & Sizing Mate- 
rials.) 


Skewers. 
Greenville Spool 


Jordan Mfg. Co. 


Skylights—-Steel. 
Lupton’s Sons, Co., David 


Slashers and Slasher Room Sup- 

plies. 

Butterworth & Sons Co., H,. W. 

Cocker Mch. & Foundry Co. 

Howard & Bullough. 

Mossberg Co., Frank 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
The 


Slasher Hoods. 
Piper Roofing Co., J. A. 


Slate Asphalt Roofing. 
Barrett Oo. 
Piper Roofing Co., J. A. 


Slubbers. 
Howard & Bullough 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 


& Mfg. C 


Soap—Textile. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co 
Douglas Co. 
Dicks, David Co., Inc 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 
Electric Smelting & Alum. Co. 
Grisselli Chemical Co. 
Hemingway & Oo., Frank. 
Kali Mfg. Oo. 
Klipstein & Co., A. 
Levinstein & Co., Inc 
Newbert Color Oo. 
Newport Chemical Works. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L. 
Stein, Hall & Co., Inc 
Warren Soap & Mfg. Co 
Wolf & Co., Jacques. 


Softeners—Cotton. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Dicks, David Co., Inc. 
Douglas Co. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., B. 
Grasselli Chemical Co. 
Hemingway & Co., Frank. 
Kali Mfg. Oo. 
Klipstein & Co., A. 
Levinstein & Co., Inc. 
Newbert Color Co. 
Newport Chemical Works 
— & Hasslacher Chemical 

0. 

Seydel Mfg. Co. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L. 
Stein, Hall & Co., Inc. 
Wolf & Co., Jacques. 
Zavon, Ine. 


Softeners—Water. 
(See Water Softeners.) 


Solderless Connectors (Prankel.) 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Oo. 


Solvents. 
(See Finishing.) 


Spindles. 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 


Spindles—Ball Bearing. 
Draper Corporation. 
Howard & Bullough. 
New Departure Mfg. Co 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Oo. 
U. S. Ball Bearing Co 
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will help you solve your labor, community 
auidt general reconstruction problems. 


Our line includes Swings, Slides, See- 
Saws, Ocean Waves, Giant Strides, Out- 
door Gymnasia, and all neces- 

sary Athletic Goods. 


More than Seventy-Five South- 
ern Cotton Mills have recently 
purchased ‘‘Fun-Ful’’ Appara- 

tus. Ask them if it pays. 
of customers if desired. 


We will send list 


Write for free catalog today. 


HILL-STANDARD CO., 


1918 Fun-Ful Avenue, Anderson, Ind. 


Edward Ferger, 


Southern Representative, 276 Lucille Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ital saat NE 
STIENT. BS 








Schofield Patent Automatic 
Opener and Duster. 


For opening and dusting Wool, Cotton, Linters, Hair and 


kindred fibrous substances. | 
‘Schofield’ intermediate feeds for Cards, Wool, Rag, Power Transmitting Machinery 
Waste, Hair and Lumper Pickers, Automatic, Cone and 


Oldh Will , Reg and Extract Dusters, Waste 
mg Rnaalne Lap Feeds, Curled Hair Pickers, Needle 


Looms, etc. 


WILLIAM SCHOFIELD COMPANY 


lron Founders, Textile Machinery Builders. 


We make a complete line of Power Transmitting Machin- 
ery, Shafting, Rope Transmission, Machine Moulded 
and Cut Iron and Steel Gears for heavy service. 


CRESSON-MORRIS COMPANY 


Engineers—Founders—Machinists 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














Krams Ave., Manayunk, 


a im Wheels or Gears Come 
M OIL Off Quick and Clean 


Serial 367303 There will be no more back-breakin 
U. 8, Pat. 861397 al oa: Ree-brekking 


no more damaged wheels or 


Special Sizing and Finishing Products for gears, when you take them off the 


Cotton, Wool and Silk. 
CREAM SOFTENER SULPHUR BLACK GREB SUL LER 
SOLUBLE OILS BENSAPOL ale 


PAT EMT 


BLEACHING OIL GLASGOW SIZING 
HYDROSULPHITES FOR ALL PURPOSES 


JACQUES WOLF & CO. 


Manufacturing Chemists and Importers 
Main Office and Works, PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY. 


New York Office: 100 William Street. 
Western Representatives, United Indigo & Chemical Co., Ltd., 
218 West Kinzie St., Chicago, Ill. 


which is the best tool made for the 
purpose, and can be used for removing 
wheels, gears, commutators, transmis- 
sions, pulleys, etc. 

Strong, simple and trouble-proof. Ad- 
justs itself instantly and locks in any 
position. Capacity 1 to 18/7, 

Sent on 10 days’ trial, and if it doesn’t 
prove indispensable, your money will be 
refunded. Write today for bulletin and 
prices. 


THE GREB CO., 171 State St., Boston, Mass 





Spinners. 
Arlington Cotton Mills 
Arrow Mills, Ine 
Flint Mfg. Cs 
Gray Mfg. Co 
Hunter Mfg. & ¢ 
ison Mills 
Myrtle Mills, Inc 
Parkdale Mills, Inc 
Spinning Frames 
American Machine Co., H. & B 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks 
Draper Corporation 
Fletcher Works 
Howard & Bullough 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Schaum & Uhlinger 
Whitin Machine Works 
Spinning Rings. 
Draper Corporation 
Howard & Bullough 
Whitin Machine Works 
Whitinsville Spinnin 


Spinning Room Machinery 


Ring 


VN 
fester \I ac 


Souther 


\ sv é ng KR 
Spinning Tape Specialists, 
American Text Banding Co 
Ine 
Barber Mfg. C 
Spools 
\ 


sreeny ‘ Sroo 
Spooling Machinery. 
Draper Corporation 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Smith & Furbush Mac 
Whitin Machine 
Sprinkler Tanks 
See Tanks, Towers 


Works 


Fr 


Sprockets. 
nk-Belt Company 
Morse Chain Co 


Stencils and Stencil Ma 


Stamps, 
chines. 
Atlanta Stamy 
Bradley Mfg 

Stand Pipes 

See Tanks, T« 

Starch & Gums 

See Finishing 
terials.) 

Steam Engines 


See Engines—Ste 


Works 


Steam Hose. 


See Hose—Steam.) 


Steam Pumps. 
See Pumps—Stean 
Steam Traps. 
See Traps 
Bteel Doors, 
Etec 
ipton's Sons Co 
Steel Lockers. 
See Lockers.) 
Steel—-Structural 
Lockwood, Greene & Co 
Stencils & Stencil Papers 
See Stamps and Stencils.) 
Stencil Brushes 
See Marking 
es.) 
Stencil Machines. 
See Stamps and Stencils.) 
Stop Motion. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks 
Draper Corporation 
Wildman Mfg. Co 
Storage Racks. 
See Shelving 
Strapping. 
See Leather Specialties.) 
Supplies—Textile Mill (All Kinds) 
Carpenter Co., Geo. B 
Tacohmeters. 
Tagliabue Mfg. Co 
Veeder Mfg. Co 
Tallow. 
See Finishing Material.) 
Tanks, Towers and Tubs 
Lombard Iron Works 


Steam.) 


Windows, Partition, 


David 


Pots and Brush 


& Supply 
Pau & Eng 


Machinery Co 


Phila. Drying 
lextile Finishing Machinery Co 
The 


COTTON 


bU YERS’ INDEX-—Continued. 


Tapes and Braids. 
Amer.can Textile 
Ine 
Barber Mfg. Co 
Weimar Brothers 
Tape Looms—Cotton. 
Fletcher Works 
Schaum & Uhlinger 
Tape Making Machines. 
(See Bandage and Tape Mach.) 
Telephones (Calling System). 
Carter Ele« Co 
Collins, J. D 
Idea File Co 
Temperature Controllers. 
Carrier Eng Corp 
Tagliabue Mfg. Co 
Temples. 
Draper Corporation 
Hopedale Ife ar 
Tenters. 
Butterworth & Sons Co. The 
Textile Finishing Mach. Co 
Testers (Thread, Yarn and Fab 
rics). 
Seott & Co. Henry 
Textile Machinery. 
See Cottan M Ma 
Thermometers—All Kinds. 
Tagliabue Mfg. Co Cc 
Taylor Instrument Co 
Thin Place Preventers. 
Draper Corporation 
Hopedale Mfg. Co 
Thread Gu‘des. 
Mitchell-Bissell Co 


Y 


Palmer Co., The I. E 


Teiring Machines. 
Collins, J. D 
Tires—Atuto and Truck, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 
Toilets. 
Cement 
Kaustine Co 
Manufa 
to 


Rundle-S 


Banding Co 


Products 
Ine 


Ranitay 
Selig Co 


Vogel Co., Jos. A 


Towers 
See Tanks and 
Tractors—Electric, Industrial. 
Baker R. & L. Co 
Cowan Truck Co 
Elwell-Parker Elec. Co 
Hunt Co., C. W 
Transmission— Power. 
See Power Transmission Ma 
chinery.) 
Traps—Return Steam. 
Morehead Mfg. Co 
Trucks—Auto, 
gaker, R. & L. Co 
White Co., The 
Trucks—Electric—Inter. 
Baker, R. & L. Co 
Cowan Truck Co 
Elwell-Parker Elec. Co 
Hunt Co., C. W 
Trucks—Elevating—Inter. 
Cowan Truck Co 
Hunt Co., C W 
Trucks—Fibre—Inter, Etc. 
Keystone Fibre Co 
Lane & Bro., W. T 
Leatheroid Sales Co 
Rogers Fibre Co 
Standard Fibre Co 
Tubes (Cloth). 

Southern Novelty Co 
Tube Winding Machines 
Foster Machine Co 
Universal Winding Co 

Turbines—Steam. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 


Carpenter Co.. Geo 


Towers.) 


General Electric Co 
Seeger-Walraven Co 
Westinghouse Elec 
Twisting Machinery. 
Draper Corporation 
Greenv e Spool & Mfg 
Howard & Bullough 
Leigh & Butler 
Shops 


& Mfg. Co 


Saco-Lowell 


Smith & Furbush Mach. Co 
Whitin Machine Works 


Underclearers 
Greenville Spool & Mch. Co 


Urinals. 
Manufacturer 
Co 
Rundle-Spence Mfg 
Sanitary Eng, Co 
Vogel Co., Jos. A. 
Unions—Bronze. 
Lunkenheimer Co 
Valves—Angle, Globe and Cross. 
Lunkenheimer Co 
Valves—Anti-Acid. 
Lunkenheimer Co 
Valves—Blow-off. 
Lunkenheimer Co 
Valves—Check. 
Lunkenheimer Co 
Valves—Gate. 
Lunkenheimer Co 
Valves—Non-return Stop. 
Lunkenheimer Co 
Valves— Pop-Safety. 
Lunkenheimer Co 
Valve Discs. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co 
Varnishes. 
Barrett Co 
Detroit Graphite Co 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I 
Sherwin-Williams Co 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co 
Ventilators (Window). 
Ideal Ventilator Co 
Ventilating Apparatus. 
Carrier Eng. Corp 
General Electric Co 
Howard & Morse 
Ideal Ventilator Co 
New York Blower Co 
Parks-Cramer Co 
Sargents’ Sons Co., C. G 
Sturtevant Co., B. F 
Tolhurst Mch. Co 


Equip. & Mfg 


Village Architects and Designers. 


Fiske. Carter Const. Co 
Hoffmatr Leon 
Slattery & Henry {4 

Warp Tying Machines. 
Barber-Colman Co 

Warp Drawing Machines. 
(merica Warp Drawing M 

Co 


Warpers and Warping Machinery. 


Drawing Meh 


America Warp 
Co ' 

Cocker Machine & Fdy. Co 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks 

Draper Corporation 

Greenville Spool & Mech. Co 

Howard & Bullough 

Mossberg Co., Frank 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 


Washers—Cloth. 


American Laundry Machinery Co 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co 
Cocker Mch. & Foundry Co 
Philadelphia Drying Mchy Co 
Phila. Textile Mchry. Co 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Co 


Washers (Leather.) 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co 


Washers—Rubber. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 
Waste (Cotton). 
Valley Waste Mills 
Richardson & MeAlister Co 
Waste Balers. 
(See Baling Presses.) 
Waste Mach‘nery—Cotton. 
Howard & Bullough 
Leigh & Butler 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Sargent's Sons Co., C. G 
Schofield Co.. Wm. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co 
Whitin Machine Co. 
Water Coolers (Fountain). 
Manufacturers Equip. & Eng 
Co 
Puro 
tain Co 
Water Columns. 
Lunkenheimer Co 


Sanitary Drinking Foun 
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Water Closets. 

(See Toilets.) 
Water Heaters. 

(See Heaters.) 
Water Softeners. 

Scaife & Sons Co., 
Water Towers. 

(See Tanks and Towers.) 


Waterproofing Machinery. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 

The 

Weaving. 

(See Yarn Manufacturers.) 

Welding Apparatus—Electric Arc. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co 

Welding Apparatus and Supplies— 

Oxy-Acetylene. 
Bird-Wilcox Co., Ine. 
Commercial Acetylene Sup} 


Welding—Job. 
Bird-Wilcox Co 
Welfare Architects. 
(See Village Architects 
Welfare Equipment. 
American Playground Device Co 
Dow Wire & Iron Works 
Hill-Standard Co 
Stieff, Inc., Chas. M 
Thomas Co., F. H 
Wheels—Fibre. 
Keystone Fibre Co 
Leatheroid Sales Co 
Macrodi Fibre Co 
Rogers Fibre Co 
Standard Fibre Co 
Wheel Puller. 
Greb Co., Inc 
Whistles (Electric). 
Federal Sign System 
Whistels—Steam. 
Lunkenheimer Co 
Winding. 
Foster Machine Co 
Home Bleach & Dye Works 
Universal Winding Co 
Winders. 
Firsching, J. A 
Foster Machine Co 
Howard & Bullough 
Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co 
Stafford Co., The 


Universal Winding Co 


Windows—Steel. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., 


Wire Railings. 

Howard & Morse 
Wiring—Electrical. 

(See Electrical Contractors.) 
Wood. 

(See Lumber.) 


Wood Preserver. 
Barrett Co. 
Detroit Graphite Co 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E.I 
Sherwin-Williams Co 
Wadsworth, Howland 
Wood Pulleys. 
(See Pulleys.) 
Woolen Machinery. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks 
Draper Corporation 
Schofield Co., Wm 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co 
Phila. Textile Machinery Co 
Sargent’s Sons Corp. C. G 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co 
Stafford Co., The 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Whitin Machine Works 
Yarn Manufacturers. 
Arlington Cotton Mills 
Arrow Mills, Inc 
Flint Mfg. Co 
Gray Mfg. Co 
Hunter Mfg. & 
Judson Mills 
Myrtle Mills, Ine 
Parkdale Mills, Inc 
Yarn Dealers and Commission Mer- 
chants. 
(See Cotton Cloth Commission 
Merchants and Dealers.) 
Yarn Testing Machines. 


Seott & Co., Henry I! 


Wm B. 


(Electric) 


American 


David. 


& Co 











Water 


Up 


Company 


139 Federal St., Boston, Mass 

































PERFORATED METALS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


Such as Cotton Seed Oil Mills, Cotton Gins, 
Phosphate Screens, Coal Screens, Ventilation, 
Electrical Devices, Sugar Mills, Surfacing for 
Sand Rolls. 


Send for Metal Sample Plate and Circular. 


ERDLE PERFORATING CO. 


163 YORK ST., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


“Load & Look’’ 
Kron Scales 


AUTOMATIC Mace in vo ss. )~6SPRINGLESS 
All Metal Construction 
Made in ail types to meet all requirements. Any capacity 
See Our Exhibit at the Third Southern Textile Expo- 
sition, Greenville, S. C., May 5th to 10th. Spaces 
281-282-283 and 284. 


American Kron Scale Co. 
422 East 23rd St., New York 


Branch Office and Service Stations in Principal Cities 
NADIAN KRON SCALE CO., MONTREAL, CANADA 








b Bubbles 


Ice Gold 


Manufacturing Equipment and Engineering 


Works and Mail Address, Framingham, Mass. 
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AVING « ‘1e 
H vour entire dissatisfaction the 


that one feature will appeal to you 
as it has to so many other factory 
and mill 
country. 


to the improved extra large throat- 
wav and direct drop to the outlet 
Most ¢losets. vou know, 
izontal shelf in the 
the outlet 
under Severe 





which explains why so many people 
interested in 
have 
















this pertect type of Water Closet. | 
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The success of the Trident is due 
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conditions. 
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This the Trmdent -will not do, 


sanitation 
plants with 
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equipped their 









the Improved Trident in detail. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MF’G CO. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Write for illustrated folder showing | 
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Rand Co., The 

Reliance Machine Works 

Richardson-McAlister Co 

Rogers Fibre Co 

Roy & Son Co., B.S 

Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemi 
eal Co. 


Saco-Lowell Shops 
Sanitary Engineering Co 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C 
Scaife & Sons Co., Wm 
Schaum & Uhlinger 
Schofield Co., Wm 
Schofield’s Sons, J. 8S 
Scott & Co., Henry L 
Scott & Williams, Ine 
Seeger-Walraven Co 
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Slattery & Henry Co 
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U. S. Ball Bearing Co 
Universal Winding Co 


Valley Waste Mills 
Veeder M fg. Co. 
Vogel Co, Jos. A 


Wadsworth, Howland & Co, 4 
Want Ads sd j 
Walsh & Weidner 
Warren Soap Mfg. Co 
Weimar Bros 
Wellington, Sears & Co 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg 

Co o< 13 and 68 
Westinghouse Lamp Co ° 
White Company 29 
Whitinsville Spinnine Ring Co.273 
Whitin Machine Works . 10 
Whiton Machine Co., D. E 279 
Wildman Mfg. Co ‘ 446 
Willeox & Gibbs Sewing 

chine Co . 
Williams & Sons, I. B 
Wolf & Co., Jacques , 
Woodward, Baldwin & Co 

282 and 

Zavon, Ine 
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Set Standards to 
| Raise the Average 


| One operative may put in the same 
nimber of hours as another---but with 
nothing like the same production. 










STEEL BEAMS4x° SPOOLS 



































Leadership in the man 
ufacture of textile equip- 
ment has been gained and 
maintained through adherence 
to principles of manufacture which 
insure to the user of Mossberg pro- 
ducts the utmost in value and service. 
Today the progressive type of agent and 
superintendent are enthusiastic over the de- 
velopments of Mossberg Standardized Steel 
Textile Products. They have entirely elim- 
inated the big overhead of eternally 
breaking beams and beam heads, and 
money spent for the steel construct 
ed types may be charged to assets 
instead of liability. 
Send for catalog and full par- 
ticulars, with special speci- 
cations if you desire. 


You don’t get a consistently high output from 
| all operatives until you set definite standards 















for all'to go by. 


Let each operator know what's standard for 







his job—and let him keep up this average by 









the records of 
























COUNTERS 


The Loom Pick Counter 
at right registers loom 
output in picks, in units 
of 100 or 1000, as or- 
dered. Counts up to : } 

1,000,000 picks—then P + FRANK MOROERG € 


repeats. EBORO MASS 
















Intended to 
be driven by 
crankshaft 
and cannot -be 
made to regis- 
ter false . 













The above Loom Pick 
Counter (and the Hank 
Counter below) read in 
plain figures; there’s no 
disputing the count. 













The Hank Counter on 
the left records the out- 
put of machines where 
the product is ejected by 
rollers, such as Cards, 
Lappers, Combers,, 
Twisters, Drawing, Rov- 
ing, Ring Frames, Mules 
etc. 
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Usually geared to re- 
cord in hanks of 840 
yards each. 





PATENT APPLIED POR 














6Y MVITATION 
memece OF 






Send for copy of the Veeder 
Textile Counter booklet— 
describing these counters 
and others especially for 
textile mille 


The Veeder Mfg. Co. 


6,Sargeant St., Hartford, Conn. 















FRANK MOSSBERG CO. 
. ATTLEBORO, MASS.U.S.A. 
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SINNAMON 


THE 
TEXTILE- FINISHING 
MACHINERY 
CO 


MAIN OF FICE «oWORKS NEW YORK OFFICE 
PROVIDENCE.R.|. 30 CHURCH ST. 


MACHINERY 


for-- 
Singeing, Bleaching, 
Mercerizing, 
Dyeing, Drying, 
Printing and 
Finishing Textiles, 
Warps and 


Narrow Fabrics. 
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3-Roll Calender. 
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“HURRICANE” DYEING.DRYING4*°F INISHING MACHINERY.PRESSES.ETC. _ 


“HURRICANE” 


Automatic Drying and Conditioning 
Machine for All Kinds of Yarn. 


lled by this. method 
ind are thoroug! driec 
skeims are automatica 
ynditioning atmodsp! 
rma imount of moisture 


ed b ma ot the 


Write for Illustrated Catalog 


THERE IS A“HURRICANE” DRYER FOR EVERY MATERIAL 


| THE PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. | 


|_MAIN OFFICE ano WORKS: STOKLEY ST. asove WESTMORELAND, PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 


Your Mill 


It is a 100% bleach. Is easier to handle t 


bleaching agents 
charges 


E. B. G. LIQUID CHLORINE marks a distinct advance in 


sediment or sludge, is more efficient and saving in freight 


means a considerable 


No material changes in your present method of bleaching re needed to use it 
Send for full particulars and get posted to your advantage. 


ELECTRO BLEACHING GAS CO., 18 East 41st Street, New York 


Pioneers and Leading Manufacturers of Liquid Chlorine 


powde r, contains no 


gg 0 HL NAT RAR TNH eitiniiiitae a 


Nothing Contributes as Much to Produc- 
tion as Comfortable, Contented Workers. 


Hot. sultry days of summer put a lips touching the bubbler -Save 


x, tton’t-care spirit among-your op of employees by preventing the 


**hanging-around + waiting-for-cu 


eratives—which obviously tends to de 
crease’ production method of drinking 
] 


Isn't it reasonable to believe that PURO Sanitary Water -Cooler cor 
sanitary drink sists of an AIR-TIGHT § cork-insert 


CULLILIODVOLGAS 1A 1 hep Pity ppyppp Mt Lt ILDLLOEL SS 2 


S0lf 7 “tht thd bapypanygpshitdtttts ttt tig, 


refreshing, ice-cooled 
g water would offset to a great ex tank containing a 40-foot coil of gal 
nt this drag or yur rofits suit zed prpe ind mounting the fa 
reasonable to believe that an ice mous Puro, Jr.’’ drinking fountain. 

cooled fountair rke 

will keep him refreshed and more con 


it the wor rs’ elbow The water will not bubble over the 
erflow waste pipe or drain takes 
¢ and energetic surplus—-the water is turned 
Don't consider in installation of off P nstant the bubbler hand 
PURO Drinking Fountains merel 
fare work but is ur investme 
that will increase your productio1 f nt bubble of ice-cooled water 
which it will Not only in this way "UR Fountains are easily and 
but it protetes health as it is abso quickly installed \n installation will 
lutely sanitary) the drinking ray ou dividends Why not seéure 
I today Write for catalog 


thus eliminating waste No 


squirt of water but ‘an even 


fountair iving a bowl tha 


Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Company 
39 Main Street, Haydenville, Mass. 
Southern Agent, E. S. Player, Masonic Bldg., Greenville, S. C. 


SANITARY WATER 
me COOLER 


Registered Trade-Mark 
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This illustration ws @ 
Gr aton @ A night veteran 
in a Spartan Double Belt, 
46 feet lone and 8 inches 
wide lt is running every 
dayin the plant of the Lero 
Furniture Company, St 
Louis, Mo. lt has seen 


41-2 years of service This 





belt-cating sanding machine 
wore out three 9-inch ordi- 
mary belts in eighteen 
months /ts cost has been 
40c a week, with long ser 


vice to come 





For all drives designed in 
our Engineering Depart- 
ment the belts are propor 
tioned so that the stress due 
to the horse-power being 
transmitted, is never more 
than one-tenth of cheir ulti- 
mate strength The rules 
employed are the result of 
extensive experience, and 
applied to your problems 
may show that you are using 
a belt too good or one not 
food enough for the work to 
be done. 








The Right Belt in the Right Place 


Here is punishment for any belt. And as 
usual SPARTAN is the belt that is game for 
it. It shows the right belting material in the 
right place. SPARTAN, greatest of pulley- 


grippers, flexible and elastic, is solving the prob- 
lem of the trouble-making drive in thousands of 


plants. There is one answer and one reason— 
leather properly tanned and fabricated for a 
given purpose—a Standardized Series. 

You can’t think of any belting material that 
stands hard knocks the way leather does—or 
one that can be satisfactorily spliced or repaired. 
Leather has the tightest of frictional grip. It 
gives and takes as the need arises. It doesn’t 
fray under the side slapping of shifters. After 
a long and useful life on main drives you can 
cut it into smaller belts and keep it earning 


money. 

Graton & Knight Standardized Series Belts 
are made for the work to be done—from the 
first step in tanning. Very nearly 300,000 
steer hides pass through our hands yearly. 
Think of the broad selection that gives us, the 
uniformity of quality possible. And installing 
any G. & K. Standardized Series Belt means 
the right belt in the right place—not merely a 
belt, but a belt for a given purpose. 

Many of the best belted plants ask us to 
specify the belting for every drive. Try the 
plan yourself. Then, when buying, call for 
“Graton & Knight Brand—or equal.”” This 
won't commit you to buying our belts. _It 
will put your buying on the one basic considera- 
tion—the work to be done. 


Write for information about Standardization as applied to Belting 


THE GRATON & KNIGHT MFG. COMPANY, Worcester, Mass., U. S. A. 
Oak Leather Tanners, Makers of Leathe: Belting, Lace Leather, Leather Packings and Specialties 
Branches and Distributors in all Principal Cities 


| GRATON & KNIGHT 


GRATON 
KNIGHT 


Standardized Series 


_ LEATHER BELTING 


Tanned by us for debing use 

















